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Tor the aehooloM^few. 
Good JudsBMsit Brev HeoBMftrr fbr tho 



X irwnt to sea in the teacher thftt I employ^ 
heaity lo^ fiw Ki» ^rolatsioB, dnwiQg Tii 
wid itrength fieom tvo main roou^ a natural 
lora foT children and a belief that eomething 
eaik be done to benefit them. Next to thU* he 
ahonld be equipped with three thui§e & ^ i^ong 
and hoalchj bod J, toreaist the wear ^ ^ar 
inddiDt to his profe(Mion« so aa nailer to. die 
beioio Ida tiaM nor be neryona and ^oea; a 
■ Biiid well diaciplined and ttrangthened \i^ hard 
■tody » atoned with a large anonnt of knowledge 
of (ho right kind, apt at explanatiftn, qnick in 
ill pateeptiona and knowing more ^an the 
tagct-booka; thirdly, a apiritnal nature, ^hich, 
fteo from all oant an4 liypoeriay, is open to all 
holy and preeious influenoee emanating from 
God* from man or from natture,*— wherein the 
paiainnii are held in due control, oonscicnoe is 
quick, and dnty.lo've of truth and of Oodxoign 
I haire hete, love, to prompt to ao- 
ihith in possibilities, to support, action, 
and three instromentalities the beat fitt^of all 
to necompliah the good sought* Yet titase is 
coo fricnlty of the mizid, the absence of. ^bieh 
wiA oanse many well-fonnded hopes in auch 
a teacher to meet with sad and perhaps total 
diaappointment» — I mean good ooirmon sense, 
that Tciy uncommon thing, or, as I shall s^le 
xt» good judgment. An army may besplendid* 
ly equipped, countless as to numbers, well fed, 
well dothed, well paid, and yet, if not handled 
with good judgment* the nation may receiye 
from it humiliation and sorrow only* Now, I 
hare seen a young man furnished with aU that 
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schools and colleges can give, in whom were 
invested the hopes and expectations, the labors 
and prayers of fond parents, for twenty long 
wholly fail in keeping school, while a sec- 
outh, endowed with the good judgment 
he other lacked, though not possessing his 
mental power or literary acquisitions, becomes 
a teacher loved by his pupiU, highly prized by 
their parents, a useful member o^tbe communi- 
ty^ and of some good to mankind. And I cer- 
tainly am not rash in making the statement, 
that a teacher with a small amount only of 
knowledge, but accustomed to exercise his judg- 
ment, will ever be noted as a successful instruct- 
or, whether others fail or not. 

' Good judgment is a thing always wanted ; at 
all times, all hours, each week, each term. At 
the risk of wearying your patience, let me quite 
^Hy illustrate this point ; I want all Vfho are 
tol teach tlus winter to appreciate its trtth and 
its importwce. 

One must be judicious, — 

1. In the assignment of lessons, in a district 
school, on the first day of the term. , 

2. So as to give out lessons of the proper 
length each day. 

3. In the use made of advice given by trus- 
tees, friends and parents. ' 

4. So as not to act under the influence of 
passion. 

5. In deciding whether or not pupils are to 
report on their own conduct and recitations. 

6. So as to explain to a scholar at the right 
time, but neither too much nor too little. 

7. And prepare himself on his recitations 
before entering the school-room. 

S; By trying to find out the motire that act- 
umted a pupU before J^^|K3^i commending 
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him, and in many other ways, none of which I 
can elaborate in this, paper. 

But why ahould I dwell longer on this point ? 
Surely any one who reflects will see that eaoh 
minute during the day the teacher must ezer* 
cise or fail to exercise good judgment, with the 
good or bad results that must ensue. 

Judgment is that faculty of the mind that 
compares, and then predicates likeness or un- 
Ukeness. 

Are the means sufficient to obtain the end 
sought } Is the result obtained the one desir- 
ed? Wherein did the C0ux«e puxsued dtfer 
from that which had been laid down or propos- 
ed in calmer moments ? Compare this conduct 
with what ought to be, what should be, and 
point out where it deyiated from the direct line 
of right, are questions constantly recurring for 
good judgment to' decide. Judgment does not 
ptescrlbe what should be ; duty does that 
judgment dfoes not determine the ends souj 
in the school*room ; lore or affection does 
and says that it is the highest good of the cl 
ren, therefore a spirit of love should alwa; 
associated with the unerring judgment; else, 
how would the spirit that animates the city mis- 
sionary on his founds of love and mercy to the 
poor and -degraded, differ from that which gmdes 
the shrewd robber and wily conspirator to the 
iKiore Certain fulfillment* of their purposes. 

What, now, are some of the causes that tend 
to overthrow the good judgment, to depose this 
rightful sovereign, and set up others in its stead 
that love abhors, and in whose train disorder 
and ignorance follow. The first thing that I 
shall mention as disturbing the normal action 
of the judgment, is Yiolent and ungovernable 
anger. There is implanted in the breast of eve- 
ry true man, a good and healthy impulse which 
prompts him to go up to an older and stouter 
boy frightening and maltreating little urchins, 
and knock him down ; this feeling, indignation, 
powerful in the bosom of the earth's best and 
noblest, arises also when due exercise of au- 
thority is defied, when explanations of difficul- 
ties in studies are not noticed, when requests 
are not heeded, when efforts for others' good 
are maliciously aud persistently thwarted by 
the very persons they were intended to benefit. 
Still, though indignation is implanted in our 
breasts for our good) Uke the appetites hunger 
and thirst, it is to be held in check and kept 
under the control of reason, 

We are apt to think the insult offered to us 
]|lQr9 fla^nrnt than it was; to enhanee, it our 



own eyes, our own merits ; too soon to weary of 
dullness, and carried away by what seems at 
the time a just indignation, to speak words and 
commit acts that we afterwards bitterly repent 
of. We find, on reflection, that our better 
judgment does not approve of what we did in 
the heat of palslon. Verywell ; what shall we 
do now, having paid dearly for our experience ? 
Shall we not act more discreetly in the future ? 
Unfortunately, eome never grow wiser from the 
blunders and failures of their past lives, but, 
mourning over their hard, unlucky fate, wonder 
why some men always get on so well, and they 
so poorly. What is done by others ? On think- 
ing over all the circumstances of the case, they 
resolve that the next time they will not act on 
the spur of the moment, but will put off the de« 
cision of an Important matter till the next morn- 
ing, see how it will look under to-morrow's sun.- 
I venture to say that if this.oourse should be 
lursued by all the teaehsrs in this State during 
coming winter, we should Lear little of those 
fortunate quarrels between teachers and pu- 
I, teachers and parents, teachers and sofaool 
eommittees, which do so much harm yearly, 
creating much ill-feeling, discouraging many 
ehildren, wasting the school money and break- 
ing up the tfehools. 

Again, at times, it unfortunately happens from 
a long course of opposition on the part 9$ the 
pupil, and the unwise policy adopted l^ Hie 
teacher, that a mutual feeling of revenge springpe ' 
up in their hearts, and is cherished there ; hence- 
forth iheir efforts are directed to eadi other's 
humilialion. When the mind is given over t» 
the wicked passion of revenge, judgment truil^ 
is already dethroned and every suggestion of ma- 
lignity and cruelty is in turn welcomed and en- 
tertained. Let us be on our guard against this 
insidious foe to all light sentiments. Many a 
teacher has harbored it who would shrink from 
it with horror when viewed in its own defonai- 
ty ; he deceives himself respecting the feeHng 
that actuates him, fondly saying to himself that 
he "Will humble the boy's haughty spirit and 
curb his insolent temper ; or that his anthority 
is not to be set at nought with impunity, that 
the pupil is determined not to study and most 
be made to. I gladly turn from the considera- 
tion of this obstacle to the proper exerdse of 
good judgment, inasmuch as I think its pzee- 
ence, unmixed with other motives, oomparative- 
ly rare. We should scrutinize closely what is 
in our hearts, to eliminate carefrilly what good 
Common sense never entertaini^ the feeling of 
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The thixd obstacle to the ezereiM of tomid 
judgment tliat I shail mentioa» more fatal, per- 
haps, than either anger or reyenge, is heedless- 
nesa, oarelessnesB, whether this be constitation- 
al, or arise from indifietenoe or laai&ess. Some 
are naturally rash and incautioiis ; they do not 
s.top to think. They hare qniclL j>erc^tionB 
and see easily what is desirable when it is point- 
ed out to them ; but they do not pause to con- 
sider, and it seems that they netet will learn to ; 
such ought, I suppose, to give up the profession. 
Perhaps by appeals to the conscience of the 
lazy and the indifferent, by dwelling on the re-' 
sponsibllity placed upon them, on the moment- 
ous results of their remissness and neglect of 
duty upon the characters of so many little child- 
ren, tliey may be aroused to consider what it 
is that they are doing, whither they and those 
under their care are tending, and what are the 
meana to be adopted to improve the condition . 

of their apathetic and disorderly schools. Pa- _• 

rents and committees must see that teacheraspi ^nrBYAH was fifteen miles long and fofty 



become not disheartened through their neglect 
ot injustice ; teachejrs need all the encourage^ 
ment that can be given them, otherwise they 
share in the prevailing indifference to the pros- 
perity of their schools, which, of itself, shows 
a lack of good common sense. 

3£j remarks would want completeness did I 
sot try to point out how the judgment can be 
improved. The best way to strengthen it is to 
use it daily in every thing that we do. He that 
can not, or does not, use his judgment at home, 
or in his boarding house, in the expenditure of 
his money, in his conduct towards neighbors, 
in his duties as a citizen and a man, can not 
well be expected to be jndicioift in his conduct 
in the school-room. Be careful here, as else- 
where, in little things ; it is then easy to be 
careful in what is of more importance. 

Again, a strong desire to do the best for the 
children under one's charge, may stimulate a 
torpid judgment to new life and activity. A 
loving heart is one of God's best gifts ; it sup- 
lies the place of such mental endowments as 
may be wanting, and makes the most of what 
talento are given ; a teacher without love for 
his pupils is an object not often seen, X hope, 
in Khode Island schools. 

While affection would induce us to be as 
earefal and judicious as possible in our treat- 
ment of children, duty, with an authority all 
its own, bids ui stop to investigate more closely, 
to restrain passion and luiow onrselyes, before 
taking a deci4«« step; not that inesolotioa and 



timidity are to be oommeaded, for it is the height 
of wisdom to act, at times, insta&taneottsl^, but 
on grounds well considered, long beforehand. 
It is your duty to be just, to be considerate, to 
love the truth supremely and to follow the right 
unswervingly. Hie love of the trud. and the 
right is far too pure and spiritual a motite to 
inffuenoe most men habitually. Let duty lead 
you to select this as your chief incetitite to 
action, rilising you far above the low level 
wherein the souls of common men travd their 
dull, weai-y rounds, then your Judgment, bus* 
tained by principle, quickened by affection and 
strengthened by habit, shall merit the epithet, 
good. ^ 

1)0 you apprehend a tithe df the wisdoxh 
there is in that precept, " Be ye wise . as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves " } 



miles round, with walls one hundred fieet high 
and thick enough for three chariots. Babylon 
Was sixty miles within the walls, which were 
seventy-five feet thick and three hundred high, 
with one hundred brazen gates. The temi^e of 
Diana, at Ephesus, was four hundred and twen* 
ty-five feet high ; it was two hundred years in 
buildihg. The largest of the Pyramids is four 
hundred and eighty-one x feet high, and seven 
hundred and sixty-three feet on the sides ; ito 
base covers thirteen acres ; the stone% are about 
thirty feet in length, and the layers are two 
hundred and six ( one hundred thousand men 
were employed in its erection. About the fif- 
teen hundred and nintieth part of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt is occupied by chambers and 
passages : all the rest is solid masonry. The 
Labyrinth of Egypt contains thrtTe thousand 
chambers and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, 
presents ruins twenty-seven miles round ; it^as 
one hundred gates. Carthage was twenty* ftfe 
miles round. Athens was twenty-five miles 
round, and contained twenty-five thousand eit- 
tean and four hundred thousand slaves. The 
temple of Belphos was so rich in doiUitiens, 
that it was once plundered of £10,000, and 
Nero carried from it five hundred statues. The 
walls of Rome were thirteen miles in extent 



A large school- girl, not distinguished fbr 
scholarship, having spelt the word •* cuticle," 
was asked what it meant^ •* I^o n't know, sir/' 
she said. ** What is this all over my fSeice and 
hands f " asked the teacher. ^DreekUSf sir.'' 
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BT DJU 9. W. MOqBI.ECH.« 

The |[reat object of education is to develop 
the faculties that are in maxi« and to direct them 
to, and to concentrate them upon> all such 
things as contribute the most to the welfare of 
the individual, the family, and the country. 
This is the prime object which every teacher 
should have in mind. He should look upon his 
boys and girls as men and women in miniature, 
whom he has to educate in such a manner as to 
develop all ii^ faculties by which afterward 
they have to constitute themselves as individ- 
uals, and as useful ^[lembers of socie^. 

One of these faculties, which is prominent in 
children, and peculiar to man alone, as a rea- 
Bonlng being, is inquisitiveness, which is the 
fruitful mother of atten^n, observation and 
ioquirya and consequently the mother of true^ 
knowledge. AM knowledge, not proi 
from this fsculty, is superficial and relatr 
ttselesa for life and society ; knowledge becoi 
WMkrtiatkbmff only when it proceeds from in- 
quiry ; which idea is fairly expressed by the easr 
cellent Anglo-Saxon term ** to understand,*' to 
stand under, to support, and without saph an 
M understand," or support, all knowledge lails. 
The truth of this has been proved both, by true 
and false teachers, and by the letters of man- 
kind ; tru« teachers and leaders endeavored to 
develop inquisitiveness and inquiry ; ' and w€f 
•re indebted to them for our free institutions, 
free speech, free press, and for all the blessings 
derived therefrom. On the contrary, false lead- 
ers and teachers prohibited inquiry, abolished 
fjn% speech ; they thought themselves made to 
think for all the rest of mankind, and impose 
upon them their views and their doctrines. 
There are plenty of this sort of teachers in state 
vod in church. 

We say, then, that the foundation of good 
education is the steady development of inquisi- 
tiveness in the young minds; and that teacher 
will be the moat successful who knows best how 
to inspire, hia pupils with the spirit of inqury. 
BTery branch of study must be carried on in 
tl4f direction* and only when this is done teach- 
ers wUl cease to complain of the inattentien and 
liatlessness of tlieir scholars. The pr<Q>er life 
of^ a school ia tittentlon ; and attention la only 
"amatained when the ol^t to which attention 

•-IhrDliNSor of Kstural Beioneo in Bothasy CoBofo, Va. 



has to be dit«eted afi^wera to tb» native iiiquia- 
iti^eneaa of the pttpfQa. It ia for thia very tea- 
aon that objeet-leaaona are ao fruitAil of good 
resulta. It was this very thing tftiat made the 
schools of Pestalozsi, Basedow, Campe, FeUen- 
betg and others, ao hx superior to other aehoola. 

But the various branches of study are not all 
equally apt to satisfy the faculty of inquisitiYe- 
ness, and to excite and animate the spirit of in- 
quiry ; and a branch of learning prominent in 
this power above all others should occupy also 
a prominent place' in every schooL I do not 
mean by this that most of the time should be 
given to it, but that it should be considered as a 
necessary and prominent object. Such a branch 
is presented to us in the contemplation and ttudf 
(tf nature. This may startle many of our teach- 
ers in this country ; but it is not so in other 
countries prominent in procuring to the new 
generation a solid instruction and a true edu- 
cation ; as, for example, in Prussia and in oth- 
states of Germany. In the common schools 
if Prussia the study of nature is pursued not 
inly as the best means of strengthening the 
spirit of inquiry, but as a delightful recreation 
from the other branches of learning ; and, in- 
deed, during recess between the dasBes you may 
see the children running and jumping about in 
all directions in search for some new object of 
inquiry, hunting insects, examining stones, gath- 
ering flowers, etc., etc. The teacher is always 
among them, for the pupils are his delight He 
examines and collects in company with them ; 
tells them the names of new objects that hap- 
pen to faU under observation ; teaches them the 
various properties and uses of these objects; 
tries to make them sensible of their beauties ; 
and thus implants in the young hearts both 
jeverence and love for nature. 

Once a week an excursion- class is appointed. 
It is considered among the scholars the greatest 
punishment when the teacher excludes the one 
or the other from this delightful exercise, which 
is done for some serious offence or misbehavior. 
The whole school marches in military order, 
two by two, from the school- building through 
the village or town, noiseless, but not silent , 
and once fairly out of town they disband, run- 
ning! jumping, dancing and singing, in all di- 
rectiona, just aa their youthful impulses carry 
them along. But the object is not only bodily 
exercise, but examination. They stop, for in- 
stance, in the preaence of a wheat-field. Some 
ono obaerres that aome eara atfmd straight up, 
While olhWft hang bent down. laqainr: Why^ 
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The toBwen nxe gheabj ptt^ds or by the teach- 
er ; the teacher, however, answers only when 
no one* of the pupils is able to answer. After 
hsTing given the true cause a moral application 
is often made ; in this case, for instance* thus : 
When the head is empty, it is easily lilted in 
pride ! Again, there are some- flies busy about 
the wheat-plant. Inquiry : What are they do- 
bg ? Do they injure the wheat or not f But, 
••Ho, boys I " exclaims one of them ; «* here is 
a large blue wasp, look here, quick ! " The 
teacher tells the boy to catch it. •* Will it not 
sting } " <• Would I tell you to catch it if it 
could do you any harm } " « Ob, bo» Mister, I 
beg your pardon. The apparent wasp is Caught ; 
it does not eting ; it is a useful fly and not a 
wasp, called the blue Ichneumon. It destroys 
a gfsat nuoaher of destructive larvas. 

On the other hand, the girls are In a perfect 
uproar, running in all directions, and much 
frightened. «• What is the matter }" «* A 
snake, a snake ! " . The teacher approaches, 
and having seen the snake, tells one of the boys 
to catch it. This snake here is a perfectly harm- 
less and, moreover, useful animal. It swallows 
thousands of grubs, which would, when left, 

be Injurious to vegetation. It is a beautiful an- 
imal, too. See these eyes, these glittering scales, 
these besntifhl colors 1 And now, girls, do not 
be frightened any more, when you see a snake. 

Again, there is a sandstone or a limestone. 
Questions: What is a sandstone ? What is a 
limestone ? Is this sandstone good for building 
purposes } Is this limestone fit for making lime ? 
Why must the limestone be burnt in order to 
make lime? 

Thus observation and inquiry continues, and 
many useful things are learned in one single 
excursion. 

Do we require, then, from every teacher a 
knowledge of natural history } Yes, sir. But 
not» indeed, the knowledge of a Buffon, an 
Owen, an Agassis, but a general knowledge of 
all those objects that fall under daily observa- 
tion. Every teacher, yea, every man, should 
know them, and learn how to classify them, 
sad the uses to which they may be applied for 
our safety and qiu comfort* as well as their 
beauty and their importance in the economy of 
nature. The Normal Institutes for Teachers 
should have regular lessons in all branches of 
natural history ; and I am glad to be able to 
notice at least one of those instftutions in Ohio 
take tbe lead ia this particulAa There iahsld, 
atHop«dalet*eftry aiBimer 4 T m Oiimf las^ 



tute, wherein natural history is taught not only 
in select classes, but also by lectures ; and ex- 
cursion classes are aH>ointed twice a week, in 
order to show practically how to observe, and 
how to collect. A number of the teachers pres- 
ent at the Institute join t^e Natural History So- 
ciety which has been established at Hopedale, 
and with which there is connected a natural his- 
tory museum* 

Another^f^ture in connection with the study 
of natural history in Prussia is this : 

There is connected with almost every school 
a nursery or a little garden, or both. The child- 
ren learn which are the best wild stocks to graft 
or bud upon, and how to do it. It is from these 
nurseries that the farmers around get their best 
fruit trees. The girls make litne gardens in the 
front of the school-house, where they raise flow- 
ers and vegetables. Th^ teacher sometimes dis- 
tributes seeds of rare flowers, or of some new 
vegetable, and boys and girls rival in raising 
th^m in the best way. Seeing such a country 
school- house, it looka almost like the seat of 
some gentleman, surrounded by the most chos- 
en fruit trees, evergreens, flowers and vegeta- 
bles. Everything in and about the school-house 
is neat; and thus the children learn to keep 
themselves and the place where they live, clean 
and neat. All these things pass from the Schools 
to the most humble cottages. To see a weed- 
surrounded dwelling now is very rare wherever 
the schools have been established. Thus the 
country has been reformed by the schools. 

How easy would it be in this country, where 
land is comparatively cheap, to have neat school 
houses surrounded by an aore or more of land, 
and to convert this land, by the industry of 
teacher and pupils, into a delightful spot, of 
which the township could be proud. 

Teachers, will you not try? Endeavor to 
gAb influence in a community, and be indus- 
trious and never be discouraged. The people 
will finally be willing to sustain you. 



Pboofs of Immobtality. — When I consider 
the boundless activity of our minds, the remem- 
brance we have of things past, our foresight of 
what is to come — when I reflect on the noble 
dieeoveries and vast improvements by which 
those minds have advanced in art and science— 
I am entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt> 
that a nature which has in itself a fund ot wo 
many excdlant tUngs, can not poMlbly be mor- 
taL— XsiroPHOK. ^ j 
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OIuuNMtOT Of the Qentleman. 

I hare stated already that the forhearing use 
of power is a sure attribute of the getitleman : 
indeed, as we may say that power, physical, 
moral, purely social or political, is one of the 
touchstones of genuine gentlemanship. The 
power which the husband has oyer his wife, in 
which we must include the impunity with which 
he may be unkind to her ; the father over his 
children; the teacher over his pupils; the old 
orer the young, and the young orer the aged ; 
the strong over the weak ; the officer orer his 
men ; the master of a yessel over his hands ; 
the magistrate over the citizens ; the employer 
oyer the employed ; the rich oyer the p6^r ; the 
educated oyer the unlettered ; the experienced 
oyer the confiding ; the keeper of a secret oyer 
him whom it touches ; the gifted oyer the ordi- 
nary man ; eyen the deyer oyer the silly ; the 
forbearing and inoffenslye use of all this power 
or authority, or a total abstinence from it, where 
the case admits it, will show the gentleman in 
a plain light. \'\ 

Eyery trayeller knows at once whether a gen- 
tlemanly or rude officer is searching his trunk. 
But the use of power does not only form a 
touchstone ; eyen the manner in which an indi- 
yidual enjoys certain adyantages oyer the oth- 
ers, is a test. No gentleman can boast of the 
delights of superior health in the presence of a 
languid patient, or speak of greac good luck 
when in hearing of a man bent by habitual mis- 
fortune. Let a man who happily enjoys the ad- 
yantages of a pure and honest life speak of it 
to a fallen, eriminal fellow- being, and you will 
•oon see whether he be, in addition to his hon< 
eety, a gentleman or not. The gentleman' does 
not needlessly and unceasingly remind an of- 
fender of a wrong be may haye committed 
against him. He cannot only forgiye, he can 
forget ; and he striyes for that nobleness of soul 
and manliness of character which impart stt- 
dent strength to let the past be truly past. He 
will neyer use the power which the knowledge 
of an offence, a false step, or an unfortunate 
exposure of weakness gire him, merely to en 
joy the power of humiliating his neighbor. A 
true man of honor feels humbled himself when 
he cannot help fauriibling others. — Db. Libber, 

Hb who occupies two years in teaching what 
might as well be taught in one year, does his 
pupil a great injury. He not only abstracts 
from the pupil's acquisition, that bears improye- 
ment, but all the knowledge which would haye 
been the fruit of it for the remainder of his life. 
—P. Watlasd. 



Ttue Truant. 

My teacher was a merry man, 

And people called him witty ; 
He skillfully could " logic chop,*' 

Could preach or write a dhty^ 
My mother sent me off to school,-^ 

Her rules Were few but rigid.— 
To learn of heat and polar saowsf 

Of temperate zones and frigid. 

My task was light but n'er performed—' 

The time I idly wasted,— 
My teacher soon his patience lost, 

And soundly I was "basted." 
I longed to leaye the school-room's din, 

And be with truant's playing ; 
I thought that learning two times threOf 

Was harder far than haying. 

The morning come, my class was called,-^ 

The truth I am now telling, — 
But I had packed my books and left. 

Which pleased me more than spelling. 
The teacher urged my quick return. 

But I loudly protested ; 
My sisters joined their plea with his,-^ 

These were alike detested. 

I sought the camp and battle field. 

Renowned in ancient story ; 
I dreamed of wearing cap and plume^ 

And fighting all for glory. 
'T was thus I liyed full fifty years, 

All learning proudly scorning ; 
I now am wr<Ached, poor, despised,-^ 

From me let youth take waning. 



From the KeW York Teacher. 
Teaching I<anauage.* 

EysRT child comes to school with his lan- 
guage partially deyeloped ; indeed, perfectly 
acquired in some of the things we call, errone- 
ously, its trifles. The ear, eyer attentiye to 
mother, father, sister or brother, has brought 
nearly all familiar escpressions to their perfect 
standard. The boy knows as well at four as at 
forty, how to ask properly to get a drink, to 
play with a school-mate, to speak to a chum. 
The elemental exercises he may haye mastered, 
and be turned into the teacher's care, and un- 
der his influence, as perfect as possible in the 
simplest acquirements of the-English language. 
But, from here how shall a child be dealt with } 
What seems to be, from long experience, the 
best plan to aid the further deyelopment of this 

• An Essay, written by Hiss Kate DoU, and read by the 
author before the Teaehen' Institute of the Oouaty ef 
Ulster, St Sii^slon, Oolober S|Ui, Ifitt.* 
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gmnd otiran. Mb natiTe tongne ? How are the 
diAenltiM, xmivenally conceded to be attend 
ant upon teaching it, to be oTereome, and the 
teaeber'a and tfoneeqnentlj ^he eoholar'a part, 
made plain and propoitionally ample ? 

To apeak of a method we deem an improve- 
ment — to point you with enthusiasm, pardon- 
able» we tra8t,jbi these premises, to the ** bright, 
particnlar atar " of our own fancy, will be the 
topic of this paper, to which, and for which, we 
most reapectfnlly ask your patient attention. 

TiMignage being the development of thought, 
•an be ncqmred no fiuter than the different 
tnoaa of ideaa. The two moat grow together. 
The ehfld finda words with which to ask for 
food, drink, warmth, light and clothing, only 
joat aa aoon aa he diaooTera that he ia hungry, 
thiraty. cold, in the dark, or without olothes; 
and aa ia his physical, so in hia inteUeotmal na- 
ture. To meet the reqnirementa of thi$ nature, 
ia the pacaznount duty of every man or woman 
who nndertakea the important charge of train< 
ing the ideaa and thereby forming the future of 
childzen. The duty* therefore, it seems to u«, 
of developing the languai^e begina with the 
teacher in the bweat department of instruction, 
for in IkiU department thoughts areinaking, in 
proportion, far greater advanoea than in any 
other. Let the teacher of tbia division accustom 
hia pnpila to give expression to .their thoughts, 
and new ones and improved onea ** will follow 
foat and follow faster " on the track of the ear- 
lier, emder ideaa. Allow me to illustrate : A 
haa a primary department, none of whose pu 
pile ean spell or read in a primer. They are 
tanght from cards or from a blaok-board, on 
whieh the teacher has printed letters, figures 
and words, which they oopy on their slates. 
Let A, after printing the word <• box," ask what 
it aeana ? What a box is ? Ask them to de- 
aeiibe boxea ; and after finding that the pupils 
ave theirovigbly acquainted with it, can spell it 
and UXL h, (for a word ia like a fhoe, you need 
ftot look at every feature to diatinguish it, and 
eliUdren aoon leant this,) let tiiem be requested 
to say aomething more about boxea, to make a 
phiaae or sentence having the word in,' giving 
them auefa an one aa this for a sample : •• I saw 
a box/' Qaifling oenrage from their former ef- 
forta one will ahont, « John haa a box " ; an- 
other, •« Mother gave me a box vrith a penny in 
it " I a third may venture, " Auntie haa a box 
with anufr in it, and she puts it in her nose, to," 
and the little aentence-fhuner may beeome aetor 
•• wdl M ooa^peer. 



Bon't '< hush " him, and send his thonghta 
ino his brain, as you would a anail'a head, 
should you come in contact with bia thell in the 
gravel-walk. If you do, your b03r's thonghta 
will be apt to acquire a snidl's locomotive qual- 
ities, and the aame habit of staying inside. AU 
the new thinga the pnpila say, only develop their 
powers of language ; all such development tenda 
to make them what God intended they should 
be, quiek*wittod, ^erry, improving children, 
with intellectual and physical capacities finely 
balanced, omamenta to aociety and bleaainga to 
the world. 

A's pupils, by the time they reach B's divis- 
ion, will have mastered the construction of 
phraset and sentences. They will be able to 
take any word and aseociate it with different 
ideas in a coirect manner ; and the latter teach* 
er wUl commence by having them connect their 
various- sentences, keeping them in each exer- 
cise upon one subjeot. This would be an exam- 
ple of their recitations : One of the pupil'a 
would select the subject ; let us auppose it to 
be, *< A good boy." It would be not hard for 
his matea, since they had been aceuatomed to 
the formation of sentences from given worda, 
to apply their former knowledge to thia phrase. 
Aa the sentencea are being given, B would write 
them under the caption, on the black-board, 
and it is not unlikely, each making his own sen* 
tence, that they would be written somewhat in 
this order: ** A good boy goes to school in 
time." '* A good boy goea to school to leam to 
read, write and spell." •< A good boy minda 
hia mother and hie teacher." The number of 
ideaa being limited only by the sise of theclaas* 
B's children* will have acquired considerable 
profioienoy in reading, apelUng, writing and 
mathematioa before they leave the division* 
Some of them may be able to preaent their ideaa 
themselvea, on the black-board or slate, and the 
fact of their ability will give a fresh leat to 
their patient atudy of t)ie written, aa well aa 
the spoken and studied language. • 

Their next advancement will find them with 
a flow of thought, a comprehension of intelleet 
and a command of language that will reqwlre 
the most particular attention on the part of 
their new instructor. In thia grade there will 
be no standing stilL 

The children will not need to have any one 
waiting for them. Home simple text-book of 
the language — some tangible form, aa it were, 
of the English tongue ought, at thia period^ to 
be put in their handa. The grammatioal fmtiu 
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void qnnUtiM should be used in coarenrng with 
them aboat the language, instead of the more 
fiUDiliar* general ones. In Ueu of speaking of 
persona* places or things, they ahould be called 
« nouns." In a short time the pupils will hare 
It impressed indelibly upon their minds, that 
«< A noun is the name of anjf person, place or 
thing that.can be known or mentioned." When 
the qualification of nouns beoomee a necessity, 
call the words used, ** adjectiTOs." The schol- 
ars will not be long in finding and remembering 
the use and different modifications of this part 
of speech. In the formation of their sentences, 
let them mention the grammatical names of the 
Tarious members of them ; and should an ellip- 
sis occur, either intentionally or otherwise, re- 
quest them to fill it b/some word or phrase, 
glTing only the grammatical species of the words 
required. By this, I do not intend to urge the 
adoption of a text* book altogether, or even to 
recommend a close application to it, to either 
pupil or teacher. 

The text-books of the English language t^ 
but the ** guide*boards " of .popular trarel, 
while thota are many other paths, by which to 
reach the same end. Some lie through the for- 
eats, and others across the fields of educational 
Uterttnre ; and who will deny that they may 
not be more pleasant and just as correct as the 
wide highways, where is accumulated the dust 
of centuries ? The old argument, handed down 
through generations of teachers, that children 
no fturtfaer advanced than the third grade of 
scholarship cannot study grammar understand- 
ingly, will her$ meet the proof to the contrary, 
and be oTSrcome, — not by theory but by ezpe- 
rienoe. Here the pupil's thoughts, compacted 
and practioalised, can and will be concentrated 
into addon by an mvolnntary process,- the steps 
of which we are unable to trace. Their under 
standing, while it makes them see and perceiye 
all othecthings, will take no notice of itself ; 
and in this condition needs the active, energetic 
assistance of a ruling mind, that, while it gor- 
ems, ean give vigor to the utterance, facility to 
the flow and freedom to the force of language. 

By the time the pupil enters the grade in 
which the teaching of the English language be- 
comes a greater specialty, he will be no novice 
in the language itself. He will possess a toler- 
ably accurate knowledge of the use of words ; 
^rill know a correet from an incorrect sentence ; 
will express any thought in a simple, proper 
manfter; and, if qvack in peroeption, vnH be 
able to point out the relation the thoufhta and 



the words bear to each other. With such pre- 
vious training in regard to language, he wUl 
soon acquire an degance in composition which 
the study of grao^mar alone can not impart; 
and will not be compelled to endure the morti- 
fication felt by good penmen, fair readers, accu- 
rate spellers and excellent mathematicians when 
they enter a superior grade, — on account of 
their ignorance of that language which has 
been the channel through which aU their previ- 
ous education has been acquired. The time is 
coming in which such pupils will be released 
from the embttfassing position this neglect has 
placed them in. The question now absorbinip 
the minds of teachers, seems to be this one : 
*< When and how shall we teach the English 
langua^?" The children, whenever we find 
them thus embarrassed in their pursuit of % 
difficult study (difficult, only because begnii too 
late,) are mute appeals !n behalf of sonie inno- 
vation in this department of education. Pa- 
reUts and patrons, hearing the question so often 
agitated, have grown almost as much interested 
as we, and wonder how the teaching world is 
to answer it. The teachers, as a body, are try- 
ing by experiences of every nature, — by prac- 
ticali^ing theories, by laboring upon learned 
and unlearned advice, to gather from among the 
undistinguisfaable crowd of improvements sug- 
gested, some grand master one, that wiU com- 
mand all others and marshal them, as it were, 
into the disciidine of an army. 

In the method we have presented, we h»Te 
labored for the more universal teaching of ihe 
language in the primary depar.tment of ULstnie- 
tion. Our plan has been, to use the "R^gii^ 
tongue not only as the means of teaching read- 
ing, spelling, penmanship and simple mathemat- 
ics, but 'as the ^eateet end and aim of a eehoUnf^e 
career. We would have a knowledge of word* 
and the uses of them> so far aa regards the ez« 
pression of thought, impressed upon the mind 
of the youngest pupil ; would have the scholar 
know his language in a few of its modificationa 
as soon as he should his niultipUsation table. 
This method seems to us,' to bring the mind of 
the child and his conception of the prinoiplea of 
his language in full fruition together; and to 
avoid that ignorance of the most general rule 
of it, so sadly prevalent in the minor grades of 
schools. The teacher's task will be an extnme* 
ly difficult one under the proposed method of 
ins'truction. Busy brain and prattling tongue 
will demand much time and great patientoe. 
T^ere will have to be « )m$ npon |m% preoept 
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upon precept, here a little and there a little," 
and there a <freat deal; but the aceompliehment 
of his unselfish, self-imposed task will be its 
own reward, since it will give the instructor 
the proud consciousness that despi^'.e the vague- 
ness of suggestion, the incompleteness of expe- 
rience, and the conjectures of theory, he has 
found a system which has an involuntary sym- 
pathj with his heretofore greatest need. That, 
at last, he hat connected the living in the in- 
ward, unseen, vigilant Intelligence of the hu- 
man brains intrusted to his care, with the threads 
of that external web- work that links together 
the tongues, and through them the hands and 
hearts of all men, wheresoever the ^English Ian* 
guag;e is spoken, or its simple eloquence is heard. 



The Fatter of Iiittle Feet. 

Up with the 8UU at morning. 

Away to the garden he hies, 
To see if the sleepy bloBsoras 

Have begun to open their eyes. 
Running a race with the wind, 

With a step as Hght and fleet, 
Uader my window I hear 

The patter of little feet. 

Now to the brook he wanders 

In swift and noiseless flight, 
Splashing the sparkling ripples 

Like a fairy water-sprite. 
No sand under fabled river 

Haa gleams like his golden hair, . 
No pearly sea-shell is fairer 

Than hi^ slender ankles bare: 
Nor the rosiest stem of coral 

That blushes in ocean's bed. 
Is sweet as the flush that follows 

Our darling's airy tread. 

From a broad window my neighbor 

Looks down on our little cot. 
And watches the poor man's blessing, — 

T cannot envy his lot. 
He has pictures, books and music, 

Bright fountain and noble tr<*es, 
Flowers that blossom hi roses, 

Bifds from beyond the seas: 
Bui nsver docp ehildish laughter 

Hia homeward footsteps greet. 
His stately halls ne'^r echo 

To the tread of innocent feet. . 

This child is our speaking picture, 

A birdUng that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub— 

(Our other one has wingsj. 
His heart is a charmed casket. 

Fall of all that's cunning andjiweet, 
And no harp strings hold stieh music 

As follows his tinkling feet. 

2 



"When the sunset of glory opens 

The highway of anpels trod. 
And seems to unbar the city , 

Whose bnilder and maker is God ; 
Close to the crystal portal, 

£ see by the gates of peari. 
The eyes of our other angsl — 

A twin»born little girl. 

And I ask to be taught and directed, 

To ffuide his footsteps aright. 
So that I be accounted worthy 

To walk in sandals of light, 
And hear amid songs of welcome, 

From messengers trusty and fleet, 
On the starry floor of heaven. 

The patter of little feet. 

— Journal of Education. 



From the VassaehusettB Teacher. 
MeetiUfiTS at the Educational Rooms. 

l*&BgB meetings were resumed in September, ' 
and are held onee a fortnight. Thus tar they 
have been well attended, and the discusmons 
have been interesting and profitable. They are 
conduoted with but little form and are open to 
all. They «re held on the jfint and third Satur- 
days of each month, oommenoing at 2^ o'clock, 
P. M., and dosing at 4. Subject for nest meet- 
ing, «• Obfeei Tea$him^," 

A friend has sent us a report of the discus- 
sion upon T$xt'Book3, October IBth, which we 
give below. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Newton, opened the disoue- 
sion with an able argument in fiivor of the use 
of text^books. He acknowledged having re- 
cently recovered from a severe attack of gym- ' 
nastic fever, which had permeated-, for a time, 
his whole system. He had suflfered so much 
from this disease, that, in the happiness of es- 
cape, he felt determined not to be bo caught 
again, by any educational epidemic. The fever 
that seemed now to threaten us was '< Object 
Teaching." The defenders of this new thing 
sneer at us as old fogies, because we cling to the 
use of text-books ; but he had found, on look- 
ing into the history of such matters, that our 
fathers in teaching were annoyed by the same 
round of theories or hobbies as we are. H% 
felt that one great danger now to be avoided, 
was dlBCurslveness ; and that to require our 
pupils to commit somethings to memory and 
to study the book was a benefit to them. He 
would not have books so large as they now are; 
but he thought our scholars would be greatly 
profited by the effort of m^steringjthe details of 
a good text-book, digitized by Google 
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J, D. Philbrick, Esq., folloved, and ably ar- 
gued that text-books should be used; but be 
would have thin books. He . always discourag- 
ed the introduction of thick ones. He recom- 
mended Mr. WeUs's new book, « The Graded 
School," to teachers. How should the spelling- 
book be U0ed I He could not agree with those 
who insist that every word spelled should be 
written and defined. He would have the spell- 
ing-book spelled throuffh*and^ihrouff^ oraUy, 
and at a pretty early period of the grammar- 
school course, whatever else might be done by 
way of writing and learning definitions of words. 
He would have the dictionaries used much, es- 
pecially the large ones. He did not like to see 
the dust on them. It is only the large dictiona- 
ry that really deHne* words. He did not like 
to witness an exercise in reading and hear not a 
question by the teacher as to the 9eru$ of. what 
* was read. The most important part of the text 
of history should be committed to memory, 
word for word. Of course, it should be talk^ 
about and explained. Dates were important to 
be learned. The best primary reading he had 
heard, was in a school where the teacher read 
the pieces to her pupils, and then required them 
^ imitate her; and he would by no means 
counsel teachers of lower classes to rest satis- 
fied with simply teaching the exact matter re- 
q;iiired for promotions. Teachers should aim to 
have the pupU understand as much as he cah 
of the branches studied ; but not to refrain from 
cnltivating the memory, if the meaning of what 
was learned was not perfectly comprehended. 

Mr. Heed would not let so good an opportu- 
nity pass without saying something upon a sub- 
ject that had vexed him for years ; and to which 
he had given much attention. He agreed with 
both the other gentlemen; thought Mr. PhU- 
brick was doing an excellent service with his 



And the same is true of most other books. He 
believed that the present generation of teachers 
understand and teach arithmetic as perfectly as 
it can be ; but some authors seem to be trying 
to (combine the higher mathematics with ele- 
mentary arithmetic ; and he feared that aoon 
the Differential Calculus would be required of 
children four years of age — but he did not be- 
lieve they could understand it I He £elt» also, 
vexed at having two different dictionaries in his 
school-room ; he did not pretend to know which 
was the beet one, but it seemed to him that when 
the State had made an appropriation of sixteen 
thousand dollars, and placed in each school- 
room in the State a dictionary, that the one that 
was chosen by eleven-twelfths of the schools 
ought .to be taken as the standard ; and more 
particularly when that same book had the con- 
fidence of, and was in use by, almost the whole 
population of the United States. He thought 
that nobody knew what text-books ought to 
be used so well as the teachers, and he hoped 
they would take measures to memorialize the 
legislature to make the books uniform through- 
out {he State. He confessed to having learned 
somethmg of text-books firom having been a 
book agent ten years ; during which time he 
had looked into every school-book in use that 
he could find ; and, that, while he had great 
regard for our friends-, the book publishers, he 
thought if they should lose a little money by 
our action, they would not be any worse off 
than some of us who have lost ours. Kt any 
rate, he would defend the pupils against the 
present system by having the teachers unite in 
trying to effect a reform. 

The Secretary of the last meeting also sends 
us the following : 

These meetings continue to increase in inter- 
est. The first twenty minutes are devoted to 



much further in teaching arithmetic and gram- 
mar. But he wished to look at text- books in 
another light than their simple use, for he did 
not like the way and manner in which school 
books were compiled, published and thrust up- 
on the pupils and teachers. Almost every am< 
^itious scholar would compile some text-book 
Bay a grammar, in which something would be 
taught different from every other book, and then 
these different books would find lodgment in 
pome parts of the country, m that no uniformi 
ty could be had in anything. He had used 
about twenty different grammanical text-books 
in his career asttacher; so they must excuse 
|iim fof not knowing much about |^rammar« 



cards, and believed the plan could be carried general exercises, and teachers are invited to 



bring in and exhibit anything interesting in ed- 
ucation. At the Isst meeting several interest- 
ing pamphlets were shown by Mr. Philbtick. 
One was «' The Constitution of die Associated 
Instructors of Youth in the Town of Boston, 
adopted January 22, 1812." Another was an 
address, delivered before the Association on its 
first anniversary, August 19, 1818, by John 
Lathrop, Jr., A. M. Slates from the Sheafe 
Street Primary School, showing specimens of 
their excellence in printing, writing and w^^kiBg 
figures, were examined with a great deal of in- 
terest. The topic for conversation was Mutic in 
'Schools. Th^ sentiment of the meeting was de- 
cidedly in favor erf len ainging by rote ^nd i 
singing b^ fiof«. " ^ ' . 
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V^r the SebodliiUittCT. 

The Oxlclii of the XTames and JSTamber of the 
MonthB. 

▲ TBA.CHUi'B LSOTV&B TO TSB PVFXU OV HIS 
SCHOOL. 

PuTiLB, it may be new to most of you to 
know why the names of the months were so 
called* and why the number which we have fox 
the months was twelve. A year is a division 
of time which has been observed from the re- 
motest ages ; the first years were uncertain and 
irregular in their length, and the attempts that 
.were made to remedy the defect were without 
sucoess, owing to the want of proper instru- 
ments for observing the heavenly bodies, and it 
has reqtiired all the ingentdty and learning of 
astronomers for many centuries to lay down ac- 
eurate rules for the measurement of time, and 
to enable them to correct dates, so as to make 
the year perfect. The early observers of the 
course of the sun remarked that it occupied a 
certain number of days in its apparent Journey 
through the heavens, and in the track of the 
imaginary circle traced out by it in its progress 
lie many dusters of stars, twelve of which were 
particularly marked. In the form of each of 
these a supposed resemblance was traced to that 
of some animal or other object, the names of 
which were accordingly given to the respective 
dusters, or eonstellations, as they were termed, 
and figuhas were drawn to represent them, and 
all these had reference to the state of the earth, 
or to the labor of the husbandman, the hunter 
or the navigator, at the particular time of the 
ann*s passage through the constellation. The 
cnrde itself was called the Zodiae, from a Greek 
word, meaning animal, and the twelve oonstd- 
latknii are therefisre called the Twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac, the names of these and the charac- 
ters by which they are now represented on 
l^bea and in almanacs being weU)siu>wn to dl. 
The Water-bearer, into which the sun enters 
in January, denotes the heavy rains* of winter ; 
the Archer, a figure half man an4 horse, armed 
with a bow, points out the hunting season, and 
bdongsto November; and the Balance signi< 
flee the eqtid length of the days and nights, as 
though they had been weighed and properly 
84}O0tfld ; and every month the sun appears to 
eaiter ene of theee signs of the Zodiac, so the 
year ie thus divided into twelve periods, which 
ate the twdve months in the ^ear. January, 
bdag now first, was added to the origind Ro- 
aan Cdendar by Numa PompiUus, the seeond 
king of Boaie» about sersn hundred years be* 



fore Christ. It was named after Janus, one of 
the Roman deities, who was sdd to have two 
faces, and ruled over time. One face was old, 
wrinkled and weather-beaten ; the other, young 
and fr«sh-looking. Of these faces, one looked 
backward and the other forward, and hence 
January was placed at the beginning of the year, 
because with one face Janus seemed to be look- 
ing back on the old year, and with the other 
looking Anrward toward the new one. Our Sax- 
on ancestors called this month Wolf-Monat. 
In their time woltes were very numerous in 
England, and during this season of the yeaf be- 
came quite ravenous. February, the second 
month in the year, we owe to Kuma PompUlus, 
who added it to the callendar with January, and 
dedicated it to the goddess Februa, who waa 
supposed to preside over cleansing. It waa 
called, by the Saxons, Sprout Rele, the time 
when cabbages and coleworts began to sprout. 
March, or BCartius, was the first month of the » 
old Roman cdendar. Romulus, the supposed 
founder of Rome, pretended that he was the 
son of Mars, and named the first montii after 
his reputed fether, and thus came our March. 
Alter the time of Kuma, who added the forego- 
ing months, March became the third in t^e year. 
The Saxons odled this month Rhede Monat, or 
the rugged month, on account of the weather 
being generally stormy and boisterous. 

April is the only month in the year that h«l 
had a name given to it expressive of the appear^ 
ance of nature, the name being derived from 
the Latin word afmiret to open, in dlusion to 
the opening of the buds in spring. Since the 
reign of Numa Rompilius, April has been reck- 
oned the fourth month in the year. It waa 
called by the Sycons *Aster- Monat, or Easter- 
Monat, because the goddess Baster waa partii^ 
ularly worshipp«'d at this time, as it is bdieved. 
May, the fifth in our year, was aacred to Apol- 
lo before the time of Romulus, the first regula- 
tor of the Roman callendar. The Saxons call- 
ed May Tri-Milchi, on account of the rich 
growth of young grass, being so nourishing thait 
the cows gave milk three times a day. June, 
the sixth month, is sdd by some writers to have ' 
its name from a dass of senators called Junior- 
ese, who assisted Romulus in his govemment. 
The Saxons called it Weyd-Monat, because Um 
beasta did then w&yd, ^r feed, on the meadows. 
Afterwards its name was changed to Sere-Mon- 
at, or dry month. The fifteenth of this month 
is worthy of note, because it is the day on whidi 
the river Nile begins to rise.^-^On the jtwenty* 
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first occurs the Summer Solstice, when the sun 
appears to stand still. At this date, also, is the 
longest day in the year, and from this time to 
the second of July, in places remote from the 
equator, the twilight extends almost from sun- 
rise ^to sunset. 

July, the seventh mouth, was called by Mark 
Antony, JuHhs, in memory of Julius Csesar, 
who had performed the great serTice of reform- 
ing the confused and imperfect callend^r. This 
month was called by the Saxons Mead-Monat, 
from the beautiful appearance presented by the 
fields, which, at this season, are covered with 
fiow^rs. In the beginning of July, the bright 
star Sirxns, in the constellation of Canu Major^ 
or the Great Dog, rises with the sun. On this 
account the time between the tHird of July and 
the eleventh of August, is called Dog Days. 
August, the eighth month, was named by the 
Roman Senate in honor of Augustus, to whom 
we owe the completion of the improvements 
begun by Julius Caisar. September, the ninth 
month, has a name derived from aeptem, seven, 
because it was the seventh month from March, 
It was called by the Saxons Gerst-Monat, from 
the word g&rtt, signifying barley, as barley was 
then ready for the sickle ; this grain being much 
oulUvated by thim. 

October takes its name from two Latin words, 
— octOt eight, and imber, rain. The Saxons call- 
ed it Wine- Monat, for at this season they made 
their wine. November, the eleventh month, has 
its name from the Latin word novemt which sig- 
aifles nine. It was called by the Saxons Blot- 
Monat, or Blood- Month, because at this time 
they killed oxen, sheep and pigs, for the pur- 
pose of salting them for winter provision. The 
laat Inonth in our year^ was the tenth of the 
early Roman Callendar, as ^s name, which 
comes from the Latin word decern ^ indicates ten 
Decemfatet vtab called by the Saxons Halig-Mon- 
at, or Holy- Month, on account of the observ- 
anoo of the twenty- fifth as Christmas day, or 
the Saviouf 8 birth'day. 

The names which are now in use are fdx bet- 
ter than if they were descriptive of some par> 
Uonlar thing occurring in the months or of the 
seasons, for they may be used in nearly all 
oountties. Had the names been given on ac- 
oount of some natural appearance, they would 
only have been applicable to that climate for 
which they were first Intended. 

Shvnock. 



Youth «lid the lark sing in the morning ; age 
and the nightingale in the evening. 



ITsa of tbe Nostril*. 

Peoflb seem to be ju&t learning that the nos- 
trils were made to breathe through, and that by 
conforming to the design of the Creator, many 
infectious fevers may be avoided, and pulmona- 
ry complaints lose much of their fatality. The 
following remarks are worthy of a careful read- 
ing. They are taken from Mr. Catlin's w»rk 
on " The Breath of Life " : 

* The mouth of man, as well as that of the 
brutes, was made for the reception and masti- 
cation of food for their stamach, and other pur- 
poses ; but the nostrils, with their delicate and 
fibrous linings for purifying and warming the 
air in its passage, have been mysteriously con- 
structed and designed to stand guard over the 
lungs — to measure the air and equalize its 
draughts during the hours of repose. The at- 
mosphere is nowhere pure enough for man's 
breathing until it has passed this mysterious re- 
fining process; and therefore the imprudence 
and danger of admitting it in an unnatural way 
in double quantities upon the lungs, and charg- 
ed with the surrounding epidemic or contagious 
infections of the moment. The impurities of 
the air which are arrested by the Intricate or- 
ganizi^tions and mucus in the nose, are thrown 
again from its interior barriers by the returning 
breath ; and the tingling excitements of the few 
which pass them cause the muscular involitions 
of sneezing, by which they are violently and 
successfully resisted. 

The air which enters the lungs is as difierent 
from that which enters the nostrils as distilled 
water is difierent from the water in an ordinary 
cistern or a frog pond. The arresting and puri- 
fying process of the nose upon the atmosphere, 
with its poisonous ingredients, passing through 
it, though less perceptible, is not less dietlncti 
nor less important, than that of the mouth, 
whfch Btop^herry-stones and fish-bonea from 
entering the stomach. 

This Intricate organization in the atrueture of 
man, unaccountable as it is, seema in a meAsufe 
divested of mystery, when we find the tame 
phenomena (and others i perhaps, even more 
surprising) in the physical conformation of the 
lower order of animals ; and we are again more 
astonished when we see the mysterioua eenai- 
tiven^s of that organ in instinctively and in* 
stantaneously separating the gases, as well ae 
arresting and reacting the material imporitiee 
of the atmosphere. This unaccountable phe- 
nomenon is seen in many cases. We see the 
fish surrounded with wat^TK^breathing the «r 
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upon which it eatists. It is a known fact, that 
man can inhale through his no&e, for a certain 
time, mephitic air» in the hottom of a well, with- 
out harm ; but if he opens his mouth to answer 
a question, or calls for help* in^ that position, 
his lungs are closed and he expires. Most ani- 
mals axe able tO| inhale the same for a consider- 
able time without destruction of life, and, no 
doubt, solely from the fact that their respira- 
tion ia through the nostrils, in which the pois- 
onous effluvia are arrested. There are manj 
mineral and vegetable poisons also, which can 
be inhaled by the nose without harm, but if 
taken through the mouth destroy life. And so 
with poisonous reptiles and poisonous animals. 
The man who kills the rattlesnake or the cop- 
perhead, and stands alone over it, keeps his 
mouth sbut, and receives no harm ; but if he 
has companions with him, with whom he ii 
conversing, over the carcasses of these reptiles, 
he inhales the poisonous effluvia through the 
mouth and becomes deadly sick, and in some 
instances death ensues. Infinitessimal insects, 
also, not visible to the naked eye, are inhabiting 
every drop of water we drink, and every breath 
of air we breathe ; and minute particles of veg- 
etable substances, as well as of poisonous min- 
erals, and even glass and silex, which float im- 
perceptibly in the air, ate discovered coating the 
respitory organs of man ; and the class of birds 
which catch their food in the air with open 
mouths as they fly, receive these things 'in 
quantities, even in the hollow of their bones, 
where they are carried and lodged by the cur- 
rents of air, and detected by microscopic inves- 
tigation. 

Against the approach of these things to the 
lungB and the eyes, nature has prepared the 
guard by the mucous nnd organic arrangements 
calculated to arrest their progress. Were it not 
for the liquid in the eye, arresting, neutralizing 
and carrying out the particles of dust commun< 
icated through the atmospherei man would soon 
become blind ; and but for the mucous in his 
nostrils, absorbing and carrying off the poison- 
ous particles and effluvia, for the protection of 
the Im^s and the brain, mental derangement, 
consRimption of the lungs and death would en 



the deaths from the dreadful epidemics, such as 
cholera, yellow fever, and other pestilences, are 
caused by the inhalation of animal^ulas ia the 
infeoted districts ; and that the victims to those 
diseases are those portions of society who in- 
hale the greatest quantities of those poisonous 
insects in the lungs and to the stomach. 

In man's waking hours, when his limbs and 
muscles and his mind are all in action, there 
may be but little harm in inhaling through the 
mouth, if he be in a healthy atmosphere ? and 
at moments of violent action and excitement it 
may be necessary. But when he lies down at 
night to rest from the. fatigues of the day, and 
yields bis system and all his energies to the re- 
pose of sleep ; and his volition and all his pow- 
ers of resistance are giving way to its quieting ^ 
influence, if he gradually opens his mouth to 
the widest strain, he lets the enemy in that 
chills his lungs, that racks his brain, that para- 
lyzes his stomach, that gives him the nightmare, 
brings him imps and fairie3 that dance before 
him during the night ; and during the following 
day headache, toothache, rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia and the gout. That man knows not the 
pleasure of sleep ; he rises in the morning mora 
fatigued than when he retired to rest — t^Lee 
pills and remedies during the day, and renews 
his disease every night. A guilty conscience is 
even a better guaranty for peaceful rest than 
such a treatment of the lungs during the hours 
of sleep. Destructive irritation of the lungs, 
with its consequences, is the immediate result 
of this unnatural habit, and its continued and 
more remote effects, consumption of the lungs 
and death. — Arthur*8 Borne Magazine, 



How easy and how reasonable it is to sup- 
pose, thto, that the inhalation of such things 
to the lungs, through the expanded mouth and 
throat, may be a Cause of consumption and 
other fatal diseases attaching to the respiratory 
organs ; and how fair a supposition^ also, that 



From the Indiana Behool Jouma). 
(Geography Bun Had. 

Mb. Editor: — Some time since I held an 
Ei^amination for adibiasion to the Teacher's 
Profession, and I propose giving you a part of 
the result in Geography. There were forty 
printed questions proposed and twenty- five cor- 
rect answers required to insure a certificate. 
Below are some of the more egregious blunders. 

Queeiion. What is Geography ? 

Answer, A history of continents* 

Q. To what two natural divisions of water 
are all otheri tributary ? 

A* To the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. What is a continent } 

A* A portion of land almost BitfTotmded by 
water. The eaatem and western Mde of the 
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Q. Whaf it a pennMula ? 

A, A point of land extending into the water. 
^ A tract of land not surrounded by water. 

(2. What grand diTiaion contains two-thirds 
of the fresh water of the globe ? 

A. Lakes. Texas. 

Q. In what direction does the rirer Amazon 
flow, and into what does it empty ? 

A, It empties into the Pacific It runs a 
southerly direction and empties into a gulf. It 
runs a northerly direction and empties into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Q, Where are the tropics ? 

A, They run toward each pole. They are 
south. One north, the other south. They are 
twenty-three and one-half degrees from the 
equator, and extend to the poles. They are 
twenty-three and one-half degrees east and 
west from the equator. 

Q, Where are the polar circles ? 

A. At the north pole. The north polar cir- 
cle is at the north pole, and the south polar cir- 
cle at the south pole. 

Q. Are the tropics and polar drdes of the 
same extent ? 

A^ Np, some are cold, and some are hot 

Q. What is Utitude ? 

A. Distance north and south. Distance east 
and west. A place from which we reckon time. 

Q, Describe the river Nile, and tell its two 
peculiarities. 

A. It rises in the western part of Africa, 
runs an eastern course, and empties into the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is a long, crooked river. 
A very straight river, running north and south. 
It is in China, and waters the whole country. 
It runs through a fertile valley in Asia, and is 
full of alligators. 

Q. What two rivers unite and form the 
Ohio^ 

A. Busquehannah and Alleghany. Missis- 
atppi and Wisconsin. White and, Wabash. 
Miseouri and Blinoisw 

Q. Where is the Straight of Gibraltar ? 

^ A. On the northern coast. Between North, 

America and Asia. Separates Oreenland from 



Q. What is the largest body of fresh water 
on the globed 

A. A fresh water lake. Lake Miohigan. 

Q. How is Russian Ameriea bounded on 
the West? 

A. By British Possessions. By tite Atlantic 
Ocean. By the Baltic Sea and Pnissia. By 
Greece^ 



Q. Where is Mount Y esuvius } 

A, In South America. 

The above blunders would be laughable in 
the extreme, were there not sa^ reflections aria- 
ing from the 4>ern8al of them. They indicate 
an exceedingly low standard of qualification 
upon the part of many proposing to teach, and 
prombe poorly for the future progress of the 
rising generation in an interesting and highly 
useful branch of learning. 

You will do me the Justice to believe that 
there is not the least exaggeration in the above 
list of errors. They were actuaUy made as stat- 
ed, and deHheraiely too, for the teachers (?) were 
iw> whole hours in their preparation. 

ExAxnnin. 



Fran the Lower Oanadft Journal of SdoMtioB. 
The Orosfl. 

Obbatxb the cross the nearer heaven, 
GoeUett, to whom no cross is given ! 
The noisy world in masquerade 
Forgets the grave, the worm, the shade ; 
Blest is yon dearer child of God, 
On whom he lays the cross, the rod. 

Blest, by whom most of the cross is known > 
God whets us on his grindiDg-stone ; 
Full many a garden's dressed in vain. 
Where tears of sorrow never rain. 
In fiercest flames the gold is tried, 
In griefs the Christian's purified. 

'Midst crosses, Faith her triumph knows ; 
The palm-tree pressed more rigorous grows ; 
Go, tread the grapes beneath thy feet ^- 
The stream that flows is full and sweet ; 
In trouble, rirtues grow and shine, 
Like pearls beneath the ocean brine. 

Crosses abound ; love seeks the skies ; 
Blow the rough winds, the flames arise ; 
.When hopeless gloom the welkin shrouds. 
The sun comes laughing through the clouds ; 
. The 'cross makes pure affection glow. 
Like oil on the fire we throw. 

Who wears the cross prays oft and well ; 
Bruited herbs send forth the sweetest smell ; 
Were ships ne*er tossed bj stormy wind, 
The Pole-star who would care to find i 
Had David spent no darksome hours, 
His sweetest song had ne'er been ours. 

From trouble springs the longing hope ; 

From the deep vale we mount the slope; 

Who treads the desert's dreariest way, 

For Canaan mdst will long and pray ; 

Here finds the trembling dove no rest. 

Flies to the ark and buU^nteiineatrT^ 
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Heavy the cross, e*en death is dear, 
The sufferer sings — his end is near ; 
From sin and pain he barsts away ; 
Trouble shall die that very day. 
The cross, yon silent graye adorning, 
Besi>eaks a bright, triumphant morning. 

Greater the cross, the loTelier rays 
The crown prepared of God displays ; 
Treasure, by many a conqueror worn — 
Who wears it now before the throne. 
Oh ! think upon that jewel fair, 
And hesTiest griefs are light as air. 

Dear Lamb of God, enhance thy cross 
More and yet more ; all else is dross ; 
Let ne'et a murmur mar my rest. 
Plant thy own patience in my breast ; 
To guard me, faith, hope, love combine, 
TTntil the glorious crown be mine. 



Our Moral Atmosplieire. , 

BT YIBaiNIA V. TOWKSBITD. 

Dm it erer strike you, oh reader ! that at dif- 
ferent times, and under widely different influ- 
ences, you are yourself a different person ; and 
that your feelings, thoughts, Tiews, on many 
points, are susceptible of great changes and 
flnctuatiouB ? 

Especially will this be the case if you are 
young, impulsiTe, susceptible. The older one 
grows — the more years and experience ripen 
eharacter for good or for ctU, the less pervious 
do they become to the influences, stimulants 
and moral temperature of those with whom 
ihey are brought into social relations. 

But probably no man or woman ever reaches 
■uch a pachydermatous as not to be acted upon, 
and reoeiye some impulsion for good or for evil, 
from those with whom they do most frequently 
•teociate ; and the stronger one's approbative- 
oeaa, the keener one's sensitiveness, the warmer 
one's sympathies, and the quicker one's impres- 
nbility, the more necessity for being on one's 
gohrd against those persons and influences 
which do not refine, elerate, purify. 

We are all aware that in the society of some 
persons the things, the aims, the purposes, 
which are to us of highest Talue and deepest 
eoncera in life, seem to grow small and indis- 
tinet-^and the things which, surrounded by 
higher influenoes» seemed comparatiTely insig- 
iiiiLc«]it» and to oeoopy a lower plane in all re- 
t^eotSa. suddenly become the thinge to be ehiefly 
d«siiied and sought after — the things whioh, 
tfter all» will make our chitf importaaee and 
trttthdagiiiU&t 



Now take this home ~~ is n't it true \ Have 
we not all of us relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ances, in whose society our aima and purposes 
and views become modified, so subtly that we 
are hardly aware of it ourselves; and riohea 
seem sometimes the one great needful thing of 
Ufoi without which there is little comfort or 
worth in living ; and in another, dress assumes 
▼ast importance; and in another, position is 
greatly magnified, and so on, and the influences 
are as Taried as the people we meet, or the soils 
of the human heart. 

Now, there is much to watch and guard 
against here. Hiere are so many people witty, 
generous, good-natured, most agreeable com- 
panions, whose society we enjoy, and yet who, 
after all, never make us any better^never reach 
the highest and best side of our natures, but, 
on the whole, imperceptibly lower our moral 
tone, weaken our highest purposes, check our 
best aspirations, and, unconsciously to them* 
selvest and us at the time, persuade us down 
into a lower atmosphere, a grosser one, where a 
pleasant, easy, enjoyable life seems the best 
thing, after all. 

, And it may be that these people, too, are in 
the habit of jesting about the best and noblest 
thmgs of life — the things which ate lorely and 
of good report ; it would be harsh to call it 
sneering ; it seems too much to name it ridicule ; 
and yet, somehow, the tone and words soil the 
thyigs which you most love and reverence, and 
you feel they are held in slight contempt. 

*And with some people we utter sentiments 
and make carelessi thoughtless speeches ; we 
criticise, ridicule, condemn, in a sweeping, un- 
sparing fashion, which we would not do at an- 
other time, and the fhemories of which rise up 
and startle and shame us in our better, more 
exalted moods. 

There are people who never inspire our high- 
est thoughts ; before whom we should be ast** 
ually afraid or ashamed to utter our deepest 
conviotions, our loftiest aspirations ; people be* 
fore whom wo seem to lose moral courage, an4 
get morbidly sensitive to ridicule and wrong, 
and with whom our speech, thoughts, emotions 
inevitably drift into lower channels. Now» 
there is no denying that all good people are not 
agreeable — we wish they were. There are many 
good men and women with whom it might of* 
ten be tedious, dull and discordant to pass aa 
hour ; their habits, their culture^ their faults pf 
head or infirmities of oharaoter, may prevent ^ 
thai froqt being agreoable oqnipaaiQns; b|i4 
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certainly there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose it is veil or seasonable to be always 
keeping the spirit on the stretch ; it is not our 
daty to be talking of that which underlies and 
overreaches all others in our hearts and lives. 

We want relaxation in our talk, as well as in 
everything else. What we have to guard againat 
is a « moral atmosphere " which never nourish- 
es or inspires our better nature against subtle 
influences, which, like invisible threads, weave 
their snares about us ; against all forces and 
tendencies which we know lower and enfeeble 
us. There is a moral atmosphere about every 
human soul, and we cannot enter sonie without 
being refreshed, invigorated* expanded. 

Our souls inhale the finer atmosphere, and 
our aspirations take clearer forms — our pur- 
poses broader scope and deeper root ; our cour- 
age glows, and the small dally life we are living 
is suddenly dignified and ennobled, and we 
catch glimpses of its real responsibilities and 
relationa, and hjow its struggles, its bafflings, its 
defeats and its sacrifices may read at the last. 

Dear reader, we are all in the world, and ne- 
cessarily of it. We shall be out of it in a little 
time, and certainly h'c aught to enjoy the good 
and gracious, the pleasant and beautiful gifts 
with which its hands come to us, laden by our 
Father, who is in Heaven. But the sentinels 
must always stand on the walls of the soul ; by 
day *nd by night must they look out from the 
watch-towers for the approach of the enemv, 
with whom they must be at life -long war ; lor 
thp only fnrlough in that battle is Death — tl\f 
only hospitals on that long march the low-toof- 
ed, grass- thatched hospitals of the grave — and 
the only trumpet of victory that last ** Well 
done " of God. — Arthur* a ^ome Magazine. 

Home Infiuenoea. — A Word to Parents. 

Wb are making special effotts to preserve the 
pUptls of the schools f^om contaminatSon by the 
inflikenoe of vicious associates, when no teacher 
or parent it near to watch over them. But ma- 
ny parents allow thMr children to remain at 
school during the intermission at noon, when 
there is no necessity for it, and many allow 
them to come to the school-grounds half an 
hour or more before the hotir for commencing 
school, when no teacher is near to protect them. 
Will you render us special aid in correcting this 
evil? 

' May I venture one step farther, and allude 
td certain home influences in a large number of 
fiunUieBy that do very much to oottnteraot Ibe 



best efforts of the teachers at school f We are 
constantly striving to banish from the school 
premises every profane oath, and all kinds of 
vulgar and offensive language ; but it is painful 
to reflect, that many a pupil in our schools heara 
these forms of expression from the lips of his 
own father or elder brother, at home. And yet, 
no father, whatever habits he may have fallen 
into himself, can for a moment desire to see Ma 
children imitate him in the use of such lan- 
guage. If I could but gain the confidence of 
every such father. I would whisper in his ear a 
note of warning, and beseech him, as he regarda 
the well-beHig of tiis children, to abstain from 
habits which are doing so much to ruin both 
him and them. 

There is also a class of mothers with whom I 
desire a word of friendly converse. We are 
using our bast endeavors to infuse into the 
schools a spirit of kindness and cheerfulness 
and refinement, and to lianish ftom them all 
forms of coarse and abusive language, and eve- 
ry unseemly act. But there are hundreds of 
children in the schools whose home-life is un- 
happy, and whose every fault, real or fancied, 
is almost sure to call down upon them a storm 
of angry reproach, or subject them to forms and 
degrees of punishment which are governed, not 
by the nature of the offence, nor a desire to 
benefit the children, but by the passion or ca- 
price of the present. There are also hundreds 
of children, whoic mothers understand full well 
the proprieties of life, and are able to assume 
them at pleasure, and yet, constantly let them- 
selves down to a very different, standard of de- 
portment, in the presence of their own children. 
They seem not to know that coarseness of lan- 
guage,' harshness of tone, and a spirit of peev- 
ishness and fault-finding in the daily bearing of 
the mother, are almost sure to be re-produced 
in the child. If parents of all classes could 
but realize how true it is, that the manners and 
language of their own home-life m'ould the 
manners and language of their children, I am 
sure they would be more careful of their daily 
example, and teachers would receive more effi- 
cient co3peration and assistance, in their efforts 
to improve the morals and manners of their 
pupils.— W. H. Wells. 

How TO Admonish.— We must consult the 
gentleet manner and softest seasons of address ; 
our advice must not fall like a violent storm, 
bearing down and making those to droop whom 
it la meant to cherish and refresh. It must de- 
scend as the dew upon the tender herb} or lilies' 
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meltSng iUk«B of raow ; the softer it fklls, the 
longer it dwells upon and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. If there are few who hare the 
humility to receiTe advice as they ought, it is 
often because there are few who have the dis- 
cretion to convey it in a proper yehide, and can 
qualify the harshness and bitterness of reproof, 
against which corrupt nature is apt to rerolt, 
by an artful mixture of sweetening and agreea- 
ble ingredients. To probe the wound to the 
bottom, with all the boldness and resolution of 
a good spiritual surgpon, and yet with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a friend, requires a 
▼ery dexterous and masterly hand. An affable 
deportment and complacency of behaTlor will 
disarm the most obstinate ; whereas if, instead 
of calmly pointing out their mistakes, we break 
out into unseemly sallies of passion, we oease 
to have an mfinm\r9i,^^New BanyfMr$ Journal 
cf Ednuation. 



¥wt the 8eho^mast«r . 

Orisitt and Pirocreaa of the nnsUali Iian- 

gnace.— No. 4. 

[COPT-BIORT RESXBT^D.] 

Ij the Anglo-Saxons had gradually immi- 
graCed into England, and quietly settled among 
the Celts, they might have acquired and used 
the Celtie language, as the immigrants we con- 
stantly receive from the different nations of Eu- 
rope adopt our customs, conform to our laws, 
and receive our language in place of their own ; 
but the Anglo-Saxons took forcible possession 
of the easjtem part of England, and brought in 
their own customs, religion and language. 

The language of the Celts wanted many of 
Uie conditions that give power and perpetuity to 
a language. They had very few, if any, books. 
The language of any people, \en committed 
to writing, is not so easily overcome by foreign 
fttflnences, as one possessing noJLiterature. If 
the Druids,* who craftily avoided writing, had 
embodied their learning and religious notions 
in writing, the Celts might have modified the 
Anglo-Saxon knguage. It is said that the con- 
quered Greeks, by their learning and literature, 
oonquered their victors, the Romans; such a 
result is not often accomplished except by the 
aid of a superior l^rature. 

So far as the somewhat scanty remnants of 
Celtic and Saxon literature enable us to com 

pare them, we discover the growing strength of transparency of southern s^ies. 
Uie Sazon^ and the decaying weakness of the 
Celtie* Tbe Baxon fbrma the brawm mid sinews 
3 



of our present speech, and is best known by 
comparing its elements and structure with our 
own English. 

The letters of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet are 
very similar to those of the English. They are 
twenty-four in number. J and q are wanting. 
In later times, k was used for c ; v and z occur 
in foreign names only. The hard and soft 
sounds of •* th " are each represented by a let- 
ter. The vowel sounds differ from those of the 
English, though there is a very general corres- 
pondence. The Saxons seem to have made 
greater use of the broad and open vowel sounds 
than their descendants now do ; this may be 
the effect of physical causes. The consonants 
were pronounced as in English, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions : c was always hard like k ; 
cw was written for our qu ; f between two vow- 
els or at the end of a syllable, had the sound of 
V ; q was nf ver soft ; when placed between two 
of the voweU a, e, i, or y, or at the beginning 
of a syllable before e or i followed Sy another 
vowel, it had the sound of y ; eg was usually 
written for our gg, and hw for our wh. 

The change of vowel sounds firom the broad- 
er and more open to the shorter and more close , 
is not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon, but is evi- 
dent in the Greek and other languages. One 
cause of tlRs change is, that less effort is requir- 
ed to utter short sounds than long and broad'; 
hence, the more a language is used, the greater 
the tendency to contract the vowel sounds, or 
to substitute others that are shorter. 

The changes, which the elementary sounds of 
the language of the Anglo-Saxons have under^ 
gone, are doubtless the result chiefly of their 
peculiar modes of thought and phases of feel- 
ing ; but these are largely depen4ent upon the 
objects in nature which are ever about us, and 
are the occasions of mental activity; so that 
we may ultimately refer very many ef the 
changes in any language to the moulding hand 
of external nature. 

A late writer, speakirfg of the effect of cli- 
mate and locality upon language, says : 

** Even the soil on which a language grows, 
marks it with its own indelible stamp. Dwell- 
ers on lofty chains of mountains, or the elevat- 
ed plains of hilly districts, use broad vowels 
and broad consonants. The languages of the 
South and East are more or less limpid, eupho- 
nic and harmonious, as if impressed with the 

They seem to 
repeat, in their soft accords, the sounds pro- 
duced by the pahn tree wavmg in thaJireexe, 
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the low, aweet rustling of the long grass of the 
saTannahs, and the gentle, harmonious mur- 
muring of a thousand small yoioes of liTing 
and enjoying beings. The dear, blue skj of 
the sunny South is reflected in the clear, open 
Towels of southern languages ; the natural re- 
sult of free, generous breathing, which produces 
sounds ringing full and clear through the pure 
atmosphere. Nor hi the energy and austerity of 
▼igorouB northern climates less distinctly ex- 
pressed in northern tongues. The misty, mur 
ky clouds of an insular world produce a reluc 
tance to open the lips and thus to admit the 
fbul air; the words are clipped, and uttered 
with great rapidity through dosed lips, or hiss- 
ed through firmly compressed teeth. In still 
more northerly regions, languages seem to re- 
echo the noise of tumbling, rumbling rocks, or 
th^ roar of cataracts, if they do not sink into a 
whisper, fearing to freeze the very air in the 
lungs, or to arouse the spirits that dwell in 
brook and forest. As the mountain air, sharp 
and rough, loTes diphthongs and aspirates, the 
low lands produce narrow, thin Towels, and 
the flat shores broad but loud sounds, now 
chiming in and now contendingjwith the music 
of the waTcs." 

The old Anglo-Saxon, like the Greek, abounds 
in compound words ; some of these are still 
found in the En^^lish, but most of them haTC 
been supplanted by deriTatiTes from the Latin 
and Greek. These deriTatiTes haf e made our 
language move musical but less ezpressiTe ; 
they haTC increased its beauty, but diminished 
its strength. A compound Saxon word usually 
expresses the idea intended so dearly that the 
unlearned readily understand the meaning of 
the word. 

This is eTident when we compare the Saxon 
eompound word mild-heartedness and the Latin 
deriTatiTe clemency ; death's-man and execu- 
tioner; great* souled and magnanimous; oTer- 
lying and superincumbent ; nearness and con- 
tiguity ; underwrite tatd subscribe , all-powerful 
and omnipotent ; witega, wise man, and proph- 
et ; hundred-man and centurion ; gold-hord 
and treasure. 

If Saxon compounds had neTer yielded to 
fordgn deriTatiTes, the labor of the youthful 
student, in flinding the meaning of words would 
be much less than it now is ; and wordy orators 
would be obliged to utter sense as well as soimd, 
for the common-s^se Saxon always dips the 
noisy wings of bombast. 

Our present language powMfes little fuilit^ 



in composition — the forming of one word out 
of two or more, with or without change of form 
in either — and in Ihis respect is inferior to the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Tocabularies of some lan- 
guages are mostly made up of root-words, us- 
ually monosyllabic, and of words deriTed from 
this primitiTe stock by Tery simple modificA" 
tions. 

The capital stock of other languages is large- 
ly made up of composite words, and of words 
iuTcsted from foreign souroes, the radicals of 
which are readily recognised. The languages 
of the fonner class, to wfaidi belong the Gothic 
and its oiFspring, the German and the Anglo- 
Saxon, increase their stock of words as occasioB 
requires by composition and deriTation, which 
is but a simple erolution — an orgi^c derdop- 
ment. 

The languages of the latter dass, to whiolL 
belong the Latin and those derived from the 
Latin, called the Romance languages, do not 
possess so great a power of deriTation and com- 
position, but add to their Tocabularies by bor- 
rowing from foreign tongues. 

The English language does not bdbng exdu- 
siTely to either class, but for the most part to 
the latter. 

The borrowing of words from fordgn sources, 
to meet the increasing wants of a language, is not 
without its adTantages. No natiTe compound 
words, though formed with the greatest care, 
can fully meet the requdtions of adTandng sci- 
ence. Ko natiTe compound can so well express 
the result of a wide abstraction, or d^igoate 
any entirely new object of thought, as an exotic 
term. The compound word will always sug- 
gest the id^as primarily expressed by the words 
of which it is composed, while the word ap- 
propriated from a foreign language to designate 
^ew object of thought, expresses purely the 
idea intended, undloyed by any associating 
ideas which the parts of a natiTe compound 
mus^ necessity suggest. 

It is erident that lUiless a language can import 
words from foreign sources, it must eTer express 
a new generic term by some spedflc, or modi- 
fication of a specific, term : for instance, the 
Anglo-Saxons, in their language, expressed flu- 
idity by referring to things that possessed the 
property of fluidity, or b^ using the spedflc 
terms, oil, water, and the like, or some modifi- 
cation of these terms. None of us would .pre- 
fer, with the Germans, to call those seienoes 
which are more dosdy connected with the ma- 
terial intesests of aodtt^f th^ <'Srei^*«li4- 
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Butter Seienoes," nther than the Pnoticsl Sd- 
ences, though to obtain the word practical we 
are obliged to borrow firom the Greek. If our 
language is inferior to the Oerman and other 
composite languages in some respects, we maj 
yet claim that it is superior in technical precis- 
ion* 

• 

The grammatical structure of the Anglo- 
Saxon language is not regular and unifonn like 
that of the Latin, because it was formed from 
dtffeorant dialects spoken by the sereral tribes 
that settled in England. After the union of 
the diiSerent tribes under Egbert in 827, by 
which they became one people, their lauguage 
became essentially one, but still retained many 
of the peculiarities of their earlier dialects. 

In giving a Tery general outline of the gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon language, we may say 
that flie article, noun, adjeotiTe and pronoun 
were declined, haTing different forms for the 
three genders, for the sereral cases and for the 
singnlar and plural numbers. The declension 
of the nouns embraced four oases, and besides 
forms for the singular and plural numbers, the 
personal pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons had a dual, or form exclusirely appropi- 
ated to the number two. The rerbs had four 
modes : the indicative, subjonctlle, frnperatire 
and infinitiye ; and two tenses, the present and 
the past. The present was often used for the 
ftiture. Those Terbs which we use, in forming 
the difltei e n t tenses of verbs, are, in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, mostly independent verbs. An 
independent verb, followed by an inflnitiVe, 
was employed to denote many of the modal 
and tense relations of their verbs : for instance, 
instead of I will go, a Saxon would say, I wiU 
to go. It is hardly necessary to add that we 
have the abbreviated form of this, and like ex- 
pressions, the word "to" being omitted, and 
the antecedent verb becoming an auxiliary. 
Hany of the Anglo-Saxon prepositions, eon- 
junotioM and abverbs have passed into our 
pNMtttVnglish with little change. * 

The study of the Anglo-Saxon language is 
of little service to us as a means of acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles of grammar. The 
Latin seems destined to furnish the best means 
of disciplining the student to habits of gram- 
matical accuracy ; in the completeness of its 
syntax, it is a peerless language. The study of 
the Anglo-Saxon is chiefly valuable for its ety- 
mological treasures, affd for the obsolete terms 
that may be there discovered and restored to 
our language. As a source from which we may 



enrich our vocabulary, it is a mine of priceless 
wealth. Much might be said of the intrinsio 
value of the old Anglo-Saxon, and of its rela* 
tive importance to us, resulting from its close 
affinity to our present speech ; upon this point 
I will quote the forcible words of Prof. G. P. 
Marsh: 

<' In fact, 90 complete is the Anglo-Saxon in 
itself, and so much of its original independence 
IB still inherited by the modern English, that ii 
we could but recover its primitive flexibility 
and plastic power, we might discard the adven- 
titious aids and ornaments which we have bor- 
rowed from the heritage of Greece and Bome, 
supply the place of foreign by domestic com- 
pounds, and clothe again our thoughts and our 
feelings exclusively in a garb of living, organic, 
native growth." i . c. q. 



Svila of Irregularity in Attendance and the 
Bemedj. * 

It is a truth that is imiversally admitted — 
bemuse too many, eniir^iy too maiiy, have testr 
ed it, — that pupils can make no advancement 
when irregular in their attendance at school. 
With many parents, the occasional absence of 
their ehildren from school, is regarded as a mat- 
ter of minor importance. And we are glad 
that we have the opportunity of thus publioly 
impressing upon the minds of some, the injury 
that, not only their children, but the school in 
general, reoeive from their indifllerenoe. In pre^ 
senting the evils of irregularity, we shall regard 
them as two-foldi First, the injury the pupil 
sustains ; and seoond, its influence upon the 



First, the injury the pupil sustains. Ail who 
are acquainted with the text-books now in use 
in our schools, know that in their arrangement 
they form — as they ought to do — a continued 
chain ; each day's lesson composes a link, and 
each preceding recitation prepares the pupil to 
better understand the lessons that follow* To 
loae a single day, will break a link of this chain ; 
and will inorease the diffieulty in preparing the 
lessons for the following day. Nor is this all ; 
the pupil will soon lose his intenest in his stu* 
dies, and will finally become diseoursged and 
neglect them altogether. •• Education," aays a 
late writer, «• is essentially progteasive, consist- 
ing of a series of regular processes, the later al* 
ways depending upon the earlier." This being 

lentially true, it must follow tliat if prevfoos 
principles are lost, the latter will be less cisariy 
nndefitood ; and if the abifSDe. be. repeated 
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Tery often, the pupil will soon find himself sur- 
lonnded hy difficulties from which it is impos- 
sible to eztrioate himself. If parents would 
Tlew this matter in its proper light, and estimate 
the loss their children sustain from irregularity, 
we are sure that they would endeaTor to send 
them to school more regularly. 

We wHl now notice the second evil arising 
from irregularity, viz. : Its influence upon the 
school. Did the evils of irregularity extend no 
forther than we have described, the claims of 
the subject could not be urged so strongly ; but 
the whole school suffers thereby. The classes 
become disarranged, and, as a consequence, lose 
whatever interest they may have had in their 
studies. A scholar that is irregular in attend- 
ance cannot fail to become a ** dead weight," 
and consequently an incumbrance to his class, 
and a grent hindrance to their advancement 
But the pupils are not the sufferers alone ; the 
teacher bears his part ; it increases his labor, 
for it becomes necessary for him to repeat the 
explanations and illustrations of principles for 
the benefit of the pupil that was absent i tnus 
needlessly consuming his time. 

We have thus far endeavored to set forth 
some of the evils arising from irregular attend- 
aaoe at school ; and we have dwelt longer upon 
tins part of the subject than we should, hoping 
to set forth these evils as fully as possible, that 
those who have assisted in bringing them into 
the schools may take heed and reform. We 
will now offer a few suggestions to teacheis, 
which we think would remedy those evils. 

We have already intimated, that we consider 
the parent responsible, to a considerable de- 
gree, for irregular attendance of his children at 
school. And we certainly do him no ii^ustice, 
when we charge hini> with being «fi<«>«2y respon- 
sible ; for, whoever may cause the irregularity, 
whether it be parent or pupil, it is certain that 
the parent has the power, and should remedy 
the evil. 'We would, therefore, recommend, 
when irregularity ooeur^, that the teacher go 
and talk privately with the parent upon the 
subject ; and if it has arisen through his indif- 
Darenoe, he should present the evils arising from 
It, and if properly done, we think he must be an 
unreasonable parent indeed who would not en- 
deavor to reform at once. If, upon the other 
hand, the pupil has been playing 'truant, and 
Ihm been deceiving both parent and teacher, 
their meeting would bring the matter to light 
it once. Besides, a private interview with a 
ptNBtf if oondooted in a proper spirit^ espeoial- 



ly on the part of the teacher, seldom fisils to 
have a great influence upon the children. If 
teachers would practice it more, they would 
govern their schools with less difficulty. 

While we have spoken f^ly upon the re- 
sponsibility of the parent, we would by no 
means entirely exonerate the teacher ; for he is 
often culpable for bringing those evils upon 
iiimself and hie school. I do not mean that 
there are any who are so silly that they would 
do so intentionally ; but true it is, that they are 
often the sole cause of it themselvts. It has 
been truthfully said, « That the teacher makes 
the school." Like the sun in the firmament, 
he gives light and life to all around him ; but 
should his ftoe be eclipsed by a frown, oi a look 
of displeasure, like a cloud before the sun, .it 
shuts out all the cheerfulness that should char- 
acterize him, and makes everything wear a 
dreary appearance. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a child would like a pleasant school and 
dislike a dreary one ; and if it loves a school* 
room because it is a pleasant place, instead of 
hunting excuses to remain at home, it will use 
every exertion to get there. In addition to this^ 
the teacher should not pnly be able to iq^ke 
the ^chool>room a pleasant place, but he should 
also be able 1b make it an interesting place to 
the pupil. If this interest be in the proper di- 
rection it becomes the most profitable, as well 
as the most powerful, influence in favor of reg- 
ular attendance. Interest always necesaaxily 
precedes improvement ; as it is unlikely that a 
pupil would learn a thing that in his judgment • 
is not worth learning. That it is the duty of a 
teacher to awaken an interest in his pupik, 
needs no argument lere. It is also observable, 
that where the least interest is taken on the part 
of the teacher, there irregular attendance is 
greatest. 

We feel that we have given only an outline of 
this subject, but we hope we have given enough 
to awaken an '.;iterest in it, that a fju|her in- 
vestigation may follow. — Washingtpmmnmmet, 



Anothbb Wondeb IK Tblegbaphino. — The 
reception of news over the wires direct from San 
Francisco to New York, a distance of three 
thousand Jive hundred miles^ is an achievement 
not to be overlooked. It is believed to be the 
most remarkable •< operation '* yet recorded; 
and the imagination, even, is startled when 
called upon to beUeve that communication from, 
city to city can thus pass through so vast a 
space almost simultaneously. Think of it : In- 
formation of a batde on the Atlantic read on 
the Pacific before the sound of cannon has < 
cd to echo !-*3m«m» TratufHgL 
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OoMXumcuTioirs for this Department thoold be ad 
dzeeeed to the PuBLiSHBms ov The Sohoolmabtbb 
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. For the Sehoolmatter. 

J Bhoda Island Iiurtitiita of I&jftruoti<m. 

XBBTINO AT rAWnOMXt, 

Thb monthly meeting of this association, which 
eommenced at Pawtucket on Friday afternoon, 
December 19th, was one of the most interesting 
and most numerously attended meetings that has 
ever been held in the State. The exercises through- 
out were of a most pleasant and instructive char- 
acter, and well calculated to le^Te a good impres- 
sion upon all present. 

The Institute was called to order by Hon. Henry 
Roosmaniere, who introduced to the audience Kev. 
George Taft, D. D., of Pawtucket, and the lattet 
proceeded to deliver the opening address. He 
spoke, in substance, as follows : 

I feel much embarrassed by the very flatteriag 
introdoction I have received, and regret that X am 
«ei better deserving of it I do not knew but that 
I owe t^i audience an apology, in that I have not 
made more preparation for the usk assigned me. 
T am glad to see so large an audience, and espe- 
cially so many children. An English poet has 
said, " The child is father to the man." That is, 
in other words, that a studious boy or girl will make 
an ezeellent man or woman. This is a new audi* 
cnee to me, althoogh I am an old man. The in- 
habitanU of this village #ure very glad to see so 
many strangers here, and will be joyful in extend- 
ing hospitalities to all. But I must choose a snb- 
jeet, and I can think of nothing more appropriate 



*'THB TBOOBB88 OF PT7BLI0 SCHOOLS," 

observing, first, that I have been connected with 
public schools, in one way and another, for the 
past fifty yeaxs. The first evidence of progress 
which I will note, is the organisation of this In- 
stitute. It is an organisation of comparatively re- 
cent date. It has been attended by the most hap- 
py results. A goodly number of teachers have 
here met each other socially, genially, to rehearse 
their experiences and relate their methods of im- 
parting instruction. I re<;ard this organization as 
a decided evidence of progress in our public 
sehools. 

Another evidence is the large number of ladies 
engaged in the work of instruction. I hail this as 
one of the greatest blessings to public schools, for 
I regard ladies as better adapted to instruct schol- 
ars of certain ages than the sterner sex, 

A third evidenee of progress in pubUo schools 
an the sshool*hoiiMS« I remaiftbeff the old red 



school-house that stood just out yonder, and the 
brick sehool-house that, for so many years, >ras 
the only one on the other side of the river— >a fit 
companion to the red school-house; they might 
have stretched across the river and shook hands 
cordially. Look at the edifices in which the youth 
receive instruction in these days. They are pal** 
ces compared with those I have just mentioned. 

A fourth evidence of progress Is . government. 
As far as I had any knowledge of the schools half- 
a-century ago, the government was aristocratic; 
yea, autocratic; nay, I will use a stronger term 
than that— it was despotic. The master in those 
times was obliged to carry under his arm a raw- 
hide four feet long, and he felt it as necessary as 
the military officer does his sword. The pupils 
were thbn much older and larger than they average 
now. A name-sake, and an intimate friend of 
mine, who taught school in Providence, had a reg-f 
ular pitched battle with his scholars for two weeks« 
to see whether he or they should govern. One 
day a scholar was sent to the wood-pile to bring a 
log, ^nd when he arrived with it, he stepped to the 
fk-ont of the teacher's desk, and throwing down the 
log, exclaimed, ** Ground arms ! " Immediately 
a blow from the teacher laid the boy beside the 
log, and the preceptor repeated the exclamation, 
** Ground arms I " When the boy attempted to 
rise, another blow prostrated him, and thus he lay 
beside the log until tlie close of sobool. 

Attinstanee in relation to myself.^ One day I 
was walking baek and forth in the aisle, as was my 
woDt to do, (with my cowhide under my arm)^ 
when I saw a boy engaged in mischief. I struck 
at him ; he dodged the blow, which a little boy re- 
ceived near his eye. After examining the littler 
fellow's eye, to see how extensive the injvsf done» 
I went to the stove, east in the weapon I had been 
so long accustomed to use, and informed the sehol- 
ars that when I found I could not govern without 
the assistance of such an instrument, I would re- 
sign my position. 

A fifth evidence is the manner of imparting 
instmctioB. Here the speaker gave the methods 
of teaching Saglish grammar and other brmnohes 
in his sehool-days. Air incident relating to the 
progress of two of his youngest popils— some six 
years of age— to whom he gave the fbUowing les* 
son : ** A noun is the name of anything that ex- 
ists," was very {^easing, but too long for repetition. 
FifHy years ago, the studenta of Brown Unij^sity 
were not allowed to go beyond English grammar. 

If I might be allowed to suggest how parents 
shall become interested in the schools attended by 
their children, 1 would say,^et the teachers be« 
come acquainted With and visit every family In the 
district; converse with every father and mother «« 
especially with the latter— tind invite their ooope- 
ration in the instraetion of their children. The 
universal eooperatiOB of parents oan be seoored to 
no other way. ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Are the teaohen aware of the important poaition 
they ooeupy ? Fifty years ago, I was an assistant 
in a school in Proyidence, of which Thomas Wil- 
liams was the principal. I used to watch closely 
• every movement of that man* and catch erery 
word that fell from his lips. He made a convio- 
tion upon my mind that he felt profoundly his re- 
sponsibility to Qod for a thorough discharge of his 
duty to those children. A more devoted teacher I 
have never seen. My friends, you are dealing with 
immortal minds, and young ones, capable of re- 
ceiving deep and lasting impressions. 

A sixth evidence of progression is the position 
of the school teacher. It is now one Of the learn- 
ed professions. And here let me speak of another 
Providence teacher — John Kingsbury. All honor 
to him for contributing so largely to elevate the 
teacher. 

B00K-KBBPIN6 ^ 

was the subject of an eloquent address by S. A. 
Potter. Esq., of Providence. His remarks were 
well calculated to convince his hearers of the great 
importance of its being introduced into every 
school as one of tbe branches of study. 

**i>UTlU OF PA.BBNT8 AND CITIZBNS TO THBIB 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS." 

Upon this theme, Hon. Henry Bousmaniere, 
Oammitfioner of Publie Schools, gave a very in- 
teresting and able lecture, occupying about three- 
' quarters of an hour. The subject of education, 
he said, was a very peculiar one. Bvery one 
knows all about it, and very few know anything 
about ii. It is really a problem. 1 suppose Adam 
troubled himself about it when he was trying to 
bring up Cain. There are three requisites to make 
good sqliglars, via.: Home influence, school in- 
struction and church influence. 

The speaker laid down these propositions for the 
benefit of education : 

First, that all parents should teach their chil- 
dren that the position* of a teacher is not only one 
of profit, but of honor. 

Second, the necessity of graduating the prioes 
of teachers according to th^ length of their expe- 
rience. 

Third, parents should daily set before their 
ehildren a model of obedience, discipline, integri- 
ty, Ac. 

The place to point out a teacher's faults, he 
thought, was not at the supper tiible, in presence 
of his family, but to the teacher direct*' District 
squabbles was a great souroe of evil, and it was 
the duty of every good parent to avoid them, if 
possible. Tbese disputes were often the means of 
planting a fiend where an angel should exist. If 
the people of a district would ** think twice before 
aeting," such events would seldom occur. The 
first aim of every district should be to obtain the 
beet teacher possible. It is with the child's mind 
^ aa it is with the delicate cotton plant. If ■tained, 



the stains upon it cannot be effaced. Parents can- 
not remedy most of the evils which now exist but 
by frequent visits to the .school-room. What a 
solid stone basis is to the structure that stands up* 
on it, so is parental cooperation to the success of a 
school. 

The topic of Parental Cooperation, suggested by 
the address, was then discussed by Messrs. Mowry, 
of North Providence, and Tolman, of Pawtucket. 

The usual hour for closing the afternoon session 
having arrived, the meeting adjourned till 7i 
o'clock. 

A delegation of about fifty, from the Normal 
School, of Bristol, and Mr. Cady's school, of War- 
ren, arrived just previous to the a^ournment. 

EYENINO 8E88IOK. 

Full half an hour previoue to the time appointed 
for commencing the evening session, every availa^ 
ble inch of space in the First Baptist Meeting 
House was occupied. The audience was doubtlesa ' 
the largest ever convened on any public occasion 
in Pawtucket. 

The exercises were as follows : 

Voluntary on the organ, by Mr. William K. 
Banvard. 

Prayer by the Rev. C. Blodgett, B. D. 

" Kyrie,'* a selection f^om Mozarf s Twelfth 
Mass, by the Pawtucket Musical AssooiaHon. 

Address by Rt. Bev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D. 

** My Country 'tis of Thee," by the ehoir and 
congregation. 

Poem by the Hon. William M. Rodman. 

'* Dona Nobis," selection from Mozart, by the 
Musical Association. 

Benediction by the Rev; Dr. Taf^, 

The subject of Bishop Clark's address was^ 

"THB 8CH0LAB AND HIS COUNTBT." 

He commenced by saying that the value of know- 
ledge consists in the power of influence which it 
confers. Knowledge is power, but it is not always 
efficient because not rightly managed. Some men 
know a great deal, but can use their knowledge to 
little purpose. But upon the truly educated men, 
those who can wield as an efficieht instrument 
what they have learned, their country has a special 
clainl. They have no right to hoard up their 
thoughts as misers do their gold. The mist float- 
ing lidtlessly in the atmosphere cannot move an 
engine, and so the scholar whose mind is filled 
with musty abstractions will make little impres- 
sion upon his fellow-men. Never, in the history 
of the world, has there been such a demand as 
now for massive intellect, comprehensive thought 
and burning eloquence. The most consummate 
wisdom is required to handle the social problems 
which in this day are to be adjusted; to bring men 
to believe that alt honest labor is honorable ; that 
the backbone of the country lies in an intelligent, 
moral, religious* working yeomaary ; to open the 
avenues of the higher eultvre^t^^}^ pat tha 
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Bible in the hands of every man and womani and 
tttcch them to read it understandingly. 

The historic times in which we U?e call upon 
eT^rj man of influence to do his part in determin- 
ing whether the record of the timf s shall be shame- 
fal or glorious. The country has a right to de* 
mand of them that they be loyal. Savages form 
tribes, but neyer empires. Small persons are apt 
to walk upon tip-toe, and small nations do the 
same. I marvel that any man bom and bred un- 
der the glorious revolutionary banner, should be 
more proud to be called a Carolinian than to be 
known as an American. This land is the heritage 
of the nation, and, by Gbd's help, it shall be held. 
The German student may deal as critically and 
as boldly with ancient history as he pleases, but 
with his own he must not Intermeddle. The Ame- 
rican scholar is a writer of history as well as a 
student. 

It ij the inherent antagonism of progressive and 
retrogressive institutions that has plunged this 
nation into civil war. There are two styles of eivi- 
lisation in the United States, diametiically oppos- 
ed to each other, and one must give way to the 
other. The climax of degradation is reached 
when a people invoke Christianity in defence of 
slavery. When the leaders of public opinion in 
ehnreh and state avow that they will do nothing to 
eontract the evils pf slavery, but everything to eX' 
tend it, then must the nation be poor indeed if it 
mxSer such opinion to be carried out. Most cheer- 
Mlj would the North have made sacrifices to have 
saved this convulsion. But when the South took 
its stand and appealed to the sword, the North had 
no alternative but to accept the proposition offered. 
The times may be dark, but in all the gloom and 
distress of the present, Ood is working some high 
and noble end. When He has dealt with us as 
seems good to Him, we shall have a country worth 
living in and worth dying for. 

It will devolve upon the scholar to do his part in 
shaping the institutions of his country, not only, 
by identifying himself with its active politics, but 
also by contributing his share of real, profound 
and earnest thought to the resources of the nation. 
A real thought is that which is generated by a real 
mental process. By a simple test it can be distin- 
guished from the unreal or ingenuine. It quick- 
ens the mind upon which it falls. Thought now 
becomes a word, and that word attains almost in- 
stantly a universal presence. The thoughti must 
be real, not fictitious. The educated men of the 
time who would help to elevate the country must 
give such thought 4ts will best subserve her moral 
and religious welfare. The inspiration of the 
Lord gives us understanding, and the thoughts 
which in some manner have not been inspired, 
have soon ex^nred. Many a brilliant skeptic, 
whose scintillations have found hosts of admirers 
for a time, soon pass from our memofy. But the 
maory ot old John Bumyan^ « the Inspired tink< 



er," the world will not willingly let die. The hu- 
man race have no interest in seeing those great 
truths, upon which their hopes^rest, blotted out of 
being. Ej^cept in times extemporary delirium,^ 
they cling to them as their only hope and solace. 

Every person should do their best to give the 
right direction to the thoughts of those whom they 
can influence. We must offer to the whole people 
the rudiments of a sound, practical education. 

In concljision, the speaker said that the eonntry 
has a right to demand of her edudated men, and 
especially of the educators of the educated, that 
they be true and loyal ihen.^We are to consecrate 
all our powers first to God, and then to our coun- 
try. The old flag, under which our fathers died to 
make us a nation, shall yet float on every moun- 
uin height from Maine to Georgia, from the east- 
em to the western sea; and, side-by-side,' shall 
stand the white banner of the Lamb, and in letters 
of gold there shall float from its bcoad folds the 
words of angels, "Glory to God in the highest; 
peace on earth and good will towards men." 

"NATUHB AND ITS KBVELATI0N8,'* 

was the subject of Mr. Rodman's poem. Speaking 
of woman's and childhood's influence as life-teach- 
ers, he gave the following touching lines: 

« And while the gentle suaUf bt, 
Which earth with gladness fills. 
Which elofhes the valleys green with bloou, 
Aftd gamitares the hiUs, 
Is woman's holy smile of love 
In summer's gloom-wrapped hours } 
It braids a rainbow round the storm, 
And garlands them with fiowers. 

Then what is woman's mission f 
And what the holy tosk 
To her assigned, by Power Divine, 
In life's great school f I ask. 

• • ♦ ♦ 

To guide young seraph-childhood 
Along life's desert way ; 
To curb in love its lisping tongue. 
To teach it how to pray ; 
To stay the tottering steps of age, 
To ebeer the deaf and blind ; 
To scatter flowers of love and joy, 
The wounded heart to bind j 
To Uft the TeU frt)m sorrow's couch, 
To cheer death's path of gloom ; 
,To scatter sweet " forget-me-nots '» 
Around the silent tomb ; 
To mantle dark despair with hope, 
To gem with light the hours ; 
To bathe with tears of sympathy 
Love's crushed and faded flowers $ 
To be earth*B true sandalphon,* 
The angel of our prayer j 
A messenger aU pure, divine. 
Our hearto to heavenward bear ; 
This be her holy mission, 
And these her loved delights ; 



fTaimud, angel of prayer. 
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Be theM her aspinUoos, 
For these are womaD's rifhti ! 

* * • * 

Thoa eweetest satijeet *iieath the eky, . 

For cultured hand of art; 
In childhood's sweet prophetic eye* 

"When reading woman's heart. 

« * * * 

They are our heart's best teachers, 
By Heaven, as angels, sent ; 
8w6«t Uttta daneiny rainbows, 
Of eloods and sunshine blent, 
' 'Tie true, beneath thair asure sky 
A cloud will som^Hpies.lower ; 
But then its little rain of grief 
Is but an April shower ! 
Such clouds are only spirit Tells, 
On which in love to show 
That ever shines the smile of God 
To rainbow every woe. 

• • • • 
Then reverent bend to childhood, 
Kor firom it ever turn ; 
We little know what fires divine 
Upon its altars bum ; 
And when its smiles illumes your homes, 
Let grateful anthems rise. 
For oft a mother's arm enfolds 
An angel in disguise. 

SATUiDAT MOENINO. 

The Iaatit«t0 was called tq order at 9 o'oiook hj 
4he President, J. J. Ladd, A. M. lUv. 8. Sheldon, 
of Central Falls, opened the eacercises with prayer, 

Class exereise in spelling, eondneted by Joshua 
Kendall, A. M., of Bristol, together with the dis- 
eussion which it elicited, occupied nearly two hours. 
The first part of the exercise consisted in giTing 
X)ut ten words to the pupils who were to write them 
down, seeking to hare them correct in spelling, 
accent, syllabication, penmanship, dotting the i's 
and crossing the t's. An oral exercise followed. 
Questions were asked in the course of the lesson 
by Messrs. Snow, ^eMunn and Manchester, of 
Providence ; Willard, of Warwick ; Cady, of War- 
ren ; Essex, of North Providence ; and Greene, of 
Westerly. 

Mr. Belden,of Pawtucket, related an instance 
of a class in one of the primary schools of the vil 
lage, numbering fourteen, the eldest of which was 
but nine years of age, which had memorized four 
hundred and forty-five words, so as to be able to 
repeat them in the «cd^ of their appearance in the 
book. . 1^ 

Class exercise in reading, conducted by Mr. F. 
B. Snow, of Providence, was a source of much 
pleasure to the audience.. By an exhibition of 
kindness where it belonged, and firmness when 
needed, together with iUus(Ationi he showed how 
simple the manner of inspiring the young pupil 
with confidence to read before an audience of 
jitrangers, and to learn how to read correctly. 

The Institate t)ien acUonmed until H o'cloek, 



AFTE&NOO^ 6B88ION. 

When the meeting was called to- order, upon 
motion of Mr. Mowry, the discussion in relation to 
the manner of conducting spelling exercises was 
renewed. The participants were Messrs. Mowry, 
of North Providence; DeMunn, of Proyidenoe; 
and Kendall, of Bristol. 

Upon motion of the latter gentleman, the dis- 
cussion of the question, <*How far are teaohe>rs 
responsible for the moral conduct of their pupils ?*' 
Vas taken up, and Rev. Mr. Willard, of Warwick ; 
Mowry, of North Providence; Oamwell and Ladd. 
of Providence, offered valuable suggestioiu. 

Mt. Cady, of Warren, offered the following resD- 
lutions : 

Raolvedt That we regard the present session of 
the Institute as one of special interest and profit, 
and that we congratulate the number of teachers 
in attendance upon the value of the instruction to 
be gained from the various exercises and discus- 
sions. 

JRaaolv$dt That wo tender our sincere thanks to 
the Bt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., for his able 
address upon *< Thp Scholar and his Country," 
and the Hon. William M. Rodman fdr his beatitiM 
and impressive poem on ^ Nature and its Rerela- 
tions.*' 

Reaotv^f That our hearty thanks are due to the 
corporations of the Providence and Stonington, 
Providence, Warren and Bristol, and Providence 
and Worcester railroads, for their generous grant 
of tree tickets of return on their several roads. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the 
Musical Association of Pawtucket for the pleasure 
afforded us by their excellent music ; to Mr. Wm. 
K. Banvard, for the gratifying display of his taste 
and skill on the organ ; and to the officers of the 
First Baptist Church and of the Methodist Church, 
of Pawtucket, for the free use of their respective 
church edifices for the purposes of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere gratitude 
to the citizens of Pawtucket, who have so gener- 
ously welcomed us to their homes and firesides, 
and provided for our comfort during our visit to 
their village, and to the local committee for their 
official efforts to promote our welfare during the 
session. 



Statb No&mal Schooi..— This properons insti- 
tution has commenced upon its thirtieth term. 
There are forty-eight pupils in attendance, consti- 
tuting the largest term since its removal ftrom 
Providence. It is nearly ni^e years since . the 
school was organised, and over five years sinee it 
was first opened in this town. During this time it 
has been well sustained and highly useful. 

The whole number of pupils who have entered 
the school since its organization, is five hundred 
and sixty-one, of which fbur hundred and fifty- 
seven were females, • a&d one hundred and lb«r 
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males ; two handred and fifty-six have entered 
since its removal t3 Bristol. 

The following shows the number of scholars 
who hare attended the school from each town in 
the Sute : 



Providence, 144 

Bristol 66 

Smithfield, 30 

Pawtucket,. . . .^ . . 25 

South Kingstown,. 20 

Cumberland 20 

Warren, • 15 

Seitaate 14 

Warwick 13 

Cranston,, 13 

Charlestown, • 11 

Narth Providence, • 11 

Portsmouth, 11 

Fall River, 8 

Johnston, 8 

Richmond, 7 

Westerly ^... 7 



Tiverton, 7 

Burrilvillc, 7 

Foster, 6 

Glocester, 6 

Newport 6 

Coventry, 6 

Little Compton.... 3 

Hopkintou, 3 

Barriu^ton, 3 

West Oreenwich,.. 2 

Jamestown , 2 

New Shorebamf. 2 

North Kingstown,. 1 

Exeter, 1 

MiddletowD, 1 



Total 446 

It will be noticed that every town ih the State, 
excepting East Oreenwich, has been represented 
in the sehool, and to every, one, members of the 
school have been sent as teachers. 

Besides these pnpils from our own State, 

Massachusetts has furnished 70 

New Hampshire, 9 

Conneeticut, 6 

New York 4 

Maine 2 

IlUnois 2 

New Jersey, '» 1 

Pennsylvania,... • 1 

Total, 95 

It is impossible to state the precise number who 
have taught school since leaving the institution; 
two hundred and eighty-seven are known to have, 
however, and a more perfect knowledge, doubtless, 
would greatly increase this number. Of the nine- 
tj-hvo who entered the school from other States, a 
large part have since taught in Rhode Island. 

As many of the scholars have attended the school 
more than one term, the whole attendance has 
been twelve hundred and eighty-five, and the av- 
erage attendance for the whole time, forty-two and 
two-fifths. — Bristol Phenix. 



Meeting at Wickford. 



Friday, Dec. 5th, 1862. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction met 
at 10 o'dockp and was called to order by Hon. 
Henry Ronsmaniere. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Alfred Chadsey, that a 
secretary be appointed. Carried. 

The question for discussion was then taken up, 
viz. : *' How far is the teacher responsible for the 
consunt and punctual attendance of bis pupils ? " 

Mr. Bousmaniere opened the discussion with a 
glowing and interesting address, impressing on 
the minds of the audience very forcibly the import- 
ance of parental cooperation, without which the 
pnbHc schools of the land must, in a great meas^ 
me, prrre s> USXxat. 
4 



Mr. S. M. Greene next followed with well-timed 
remarks ou the same question. 

Mr. Rockwell was ne.\t, followed with very in- 
teresting remarks from Mr. Kenyon, from the Iron 
Works (Richmond). Mr. Hammond, of Provi- 
dence, was next in order upon the question, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Greene, whose remarks had a very 
happy effect on the audience. Mr. I. 0. Seamans 
made a stirring address, urging with great !force 
the necessity of a hearty cooperation of the parent 
with the teacher. 

The teachers were unanimous in one thing, that 
is : That there must be mild means and fascinat- 
ing infiuences held out to pupils in order to obtain 
a regular attendance and prevent tardiness. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Alfred Chadsey, that 
the Institute adjourn to 2 o'clock P. M. 

Afternoofi. — The Institute met at 2 o'clock P. 
M., and Avas called to order by Mr. Ronsmaniere. 

A discussion then took place on the following 
question : •• To what extent should teachers de- 
pend on text-books, and "how far should they be 
imposed on teachers by authority ?" 

Mr. J. Kendall, Principal of the Normal School, 
followed with a very interesting lecture on object- 
lessons. It carried some back to the many pleas- 
ant days spent in Normal Hall, saying nothing of 
the numerous excursions to Philip's Spring, and a 
good ducking in Bristol Ferry. * 

The Institute adjourned to Gj o'clock P. M. 

Evening. — The Institute met at 6j o'clock, and 
was called to order by Mr. Ronsmaniere. 

Rev. Cyrus II. Fay, of Providence, was then in- 
troduced as the lecturer of the evening. Subject, 
Nature's Hieroglyphs. 

Messrs. Kendall and Snow followed with a fa- 
miliar discussion on Nature's Hieroglyphs. 

The Chair next proceeded to appoint a commit- 
tee on resolutions. Messrs. F. B. Snow, Ira 0. 
Seamans and Mr. Greene were made choice of. 

The Institute then adjourned to 9J o'clock Sat- 
urday morning. 

Satuiu).vt, December dCh. 

The Institute met at % o'clock A. M., and was 
called to order by Henry Rousmaniere. 

The following question was theu taken up for 
discussion : ** Are teachers in any way responsible 
far the lack of delicate moral sense and high mor^ 
al conduct of their pnpils in or out of school ? " 

Mr. Snow opened the question, followed by Mr. 
Kendall and others. Their arguments were decid- 
edly in the aifimative. 

The Institute then adjourned to 1| o'clock P. M. 

4/^ffmoon.— The Institute met at Ij o'clock P. 
M., and was callM to order by Mr. Rousmaniere. 

A familiar discussion then took place on the last 
named question. 

The following resolutions were then read : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers. of 
public schools to attend all educational meetings 
held to accommodate their inunediate neighbor- 
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hoods, and it is the duty of school committees |to 
allovy all such teachers as will faithfully attend 
such fneetings to dismiss their schools for this 
purpose. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Institute he 
presented to the people of Wickford for their very 
warm and generous hospitality in furnishing the 
means of social enjoyment to its members. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Institute be prc> 
rented to A. B. Chadsey, Esq., of Wickford, for the 
efficient manner in which he has perfected all the 
arrangements for the meeting in this village ; to 
the Rev. Cyrus 11, Fay, of Providence, for his in- 
teresting lecture before the Institute ; and to the 
Secretary of the First Baptist Church, in Wick- 
ford, for the free use of their vestry for our meet- 
ings. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Rhode Inland, 
while recognizing the necessity, power and right 
of uniformity in text-books being established by 
school committees, should not be limited thereby 
BO as to exblude all other aids or helps derived 
from the experience and observations of other 
authors, but should be allowed to use such helps 
as in their judgment will best promote the inter- 
ests of their pupils. 

The Institute then adjourned sine die. 



The School Commissioner, Mr. Kendall. Bev. 
Mr. Coggeshall, Messrs. Macomber, Arnold, Chap* 
man, Oifford, and one or two others, whose names 
we do not recall, participated in the discussion. 
Then followed some exercises in calisthenics, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Kendall. 

Friday Eveninff, — Mr. Bicknell, of the Bristol 
High School, delivered a lecture on education. 
The audience seemed very much griUfied with the 
manner and matter of the speaker. 



Natural Science* 

CoxMUNlOATiOKS for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to T. P. Cadt, Wanrea. 



R. I. Institutb of Instruction.— The fourth 
session of the Institute, during the present season, 
oommenned in Masonic Hall, in Portsmouth, on 
Friday morning, Jan. 9th, at lOJ o'clock. The 
members were called to order by Hon. Henry 
Rousmaniere, the School Commissioner, who spoke 
about fifteen minutes on the duties and pleasures 
of teachers and the best manner of avoiding seve- 
ral evil results that too often embarrass their pro- 
fessional action. 

The Rov. S. D. Coggeshall, of Portsmouth, then 
delivered an interesting lecture upon " Reading 
and its various Advantages to Secular, Religious 
and Scientific Men." He adduced several forcible 
facts in the cases of Adam Clark, Milton and 
Bunyan. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion upon 
the value of reading. The School Commissioner 
pointed out the essential difference between mere 
reading and solid thinking ; between a mechanical 
memory of words and facts and the process of an- 
alysis and goneralization. The several debaters, 
among whom were Mr, Kendall, of the Normal 
School, Mr. Arnold, Rev. Mr. Coggeshall and Mr. 
Manchester, of Portsmouth, dwelt upon the vari- 
ous ways by which district libraries could be made 
the most useful, showed how children might be in 
duoed to read, and pointed out thtf most appropri 
ate books for the difiercut ages of children. 

Friday Afternoon. — Met at 1^ o'clock. Various 
questions were proposed and discussed in relation 
to school committees and school government, and 
s^Teral new and valuable suggestions were made 
about the ventilation of school-rooms. 



For the Sohoolmaster. 
A Peep into the Dook. — No. 11. 

CBABS. 

Esop's fable of The Crabs is, perhaps, sufficient- 
ly familiar. To the Latin tyro it certainly must 
be so. **Mifilif ne sic obliquis semper yressibus 
ineede, sed recta viaperge.** *' My son, do n*t al- 
ways keep stepping sidewise so, when you walk, 
but go straight ahead." Excellent counsel ! 
Teachers, parents, friends, how often do ye all 
take up the burden of the exhortation, and with, 
what good reason. The Jilii and the ^/ta« so. of- 
ten fail of the **recta wa," and tread in **obiiquis.** 
So wholesome an exhortation, and so profitable 
withal, ought not to fail of its object. But hark ! 
** Mi pater, libenter iuis praeceptis obseqiiar, si te 
prius idem facieniem videro.** *• Pa, I will cheer- 
fully comply with your instructions when I first 
see you observing them yourself." Alas ! Pa- 
rents, teachers, friends. Example, Example, Ex- 
ample. 

At least six different species of crabs live in the 
■waters of Narragansett, four of which advance by 
a sidewise progression. Of these the Limnlus 
Polyphemus, commonly called the Horse-foot, or 
King Crab, is the largest. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find their cast shells thrown upon 
the beach in a very perfect state, without even 
a missing claw. It is not obvious at ^rst glance 
how the animal made its escape ; but upon more 
careful observation a separation will be found to 
have been made around the front margin, where 
the upper and lower portions of the shell unite, 
and that the separated portions were again aeea- 
rately closed after the tenant had left. These 
crabs only occftsionally make their appearance in 
shallow water. At certain seasons they make 
their appearance in considerable numbers, but ate 
little used except for manure, or to feed swine. 
Their structure is specially adapted for swimming ; 
on land they adranee with awkwardness and diffi* 
culty, moving '* recta via ** by the use of their flip, 
pers. The nam^iPf||^5^og(g^auce.!Wi, t« 
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quite dbiaracteriatio of their ehape. Their ehells 
are nearlj naked, having only a little thin, scat- 
tered hair upnon some portions. The Crepidula 
Jbnticata is found living upon them as a parasite. 
They attain a sise of from twelve to fifteen inches 
in length including the tail, and from eight to ten 
in breadth. Thin sections of their shells are in- 
teresting objects when viewed with the microscope 
under polarized light. 

The Fiddler crabs, Gelasitnus voeans, inhabit the 
shore between low-water and high-water mark, 
where they burrow in the sand in large numbers. 
A stranger will pass over thousands of them while 
-walking along the beach without discovering their 
existence, unless he is prompted to explore the 
perforations, that may possibly arrest his atten- 
tion, in the sand. They run quite swiftly, and 
conceal themselves in their burrows when any one 
appYo«ches, w* as to leave the beach bare and mo- 
tionless for some rods in advance, while farther in 
{be distance the whole surface of the ssnd is, as 
it were, alive with them running in every direc- 
tion. The remarkable development of one of their 
anterior claws, or quite as properly, hands, and 
their peculiar mode of carrying it, has secured for 
them their characteristic appellation. When seen 
at some convenient distance, perhaps a little im- 
agination might regard them as wreathing the 
mazes of the dance to music of their own. As 
every school-boy who frequents the shores is well 
aware, they can be easily captured by thrusting a 
sharpened stick behind them while they stand as 
guards of their own fortresses. They serve as ex- 
cellent bait for the capture of tautog. In some 
countries, it is asserted that the capture of crsbs 
as bait for fish constitutes a profitable employment, 
and that whole cargoes are collected for this pur- 
pose. 

The inexperienced fisherman, who is endeavor- 
ing to bring up his prey from a depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet, sometimes experiences a sudden 
change in his feelings when he finds, instead of 
the fish that he thought making such steady ob- 
jections at the remote end of his line of argument, 
a monster, fit for Plutonic residence, twining its 
ugly amis around his hooks and sucking the clam 
nsed for bait as a precious morsel. This monster 
proves to be another species of the crab with slen- 
der legs of several inches .in length, and resemb- 
ling some huge Goliath among the spider races. 
He is an ugly looking customer, and is far from 
being welcome to the practiced angler, although 
incapable of any eonsiderable harm. 

A smaller variety of Spider crab, Limbinica can- 
icukUa, may be seen at any time during the sum- 
mer in all the docks and along the wharves. It 
' attains to a length of about two inches, and' a 
breadth of about one-and-a-half ; has an' oval 
shape, with a nearly circular posterior extremity, 
and legs and elaws that give it very much the ap- 
poarance of a huge inseet of the species firom 



which it derives its name. It is unable to swim, 
and slowly makes its way along th^ muddy bot- 
tom in search of food, by adopting the lateral 
mode of progression fashionable among their re- 
mote ancestors, to 'whose conversation the distin- 
guished Grecian fabulist professes to have listened 
with practical advantage. Others beside the poet 
can 

" Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in eTerything,*' 

if they are only careful to. look and listen. It is 
well to learn a moral lesson, when practicable, 
Aen from a crab. We have already seen how an 
engineer learned one of his most valuable lessons 
from a moUusk. 

And then bow it dignifies the study of all natural 
objects to reflect that each is the expression of 
some thought of God. We love to study the works 
of the gifted and the good among men. These 
works are the expressions of the best and truest 
of human thoughts. Whether the work be a poem, 
or a tiainting, or a breathing statue from the Pa- 
rian stone, or any other choice creation of human 
genius, it is worthy of our admiration, and well 
deserves our study. But what thought of man, al- 
though the noblest, can equal that of the Infinite 
mind expressed in the lowest of his works ? 'Hu- 
man skilf and genius are incompetent to produce 
an organization so delicate as that of what we in- 
cline to pronounce an unsightly crab, that burrows 
in the sand, or acts the part of a scavanger along 
the muddy bed of the ocean. But herein consists, 
perhaps, the most important use for which it was 
created. Possessed (5f a color scarcely distin- 
guishable from the mud on which it crawls, timid 
in its nature, shrinking away from observation be- 
neath any accessible covert, and even clothing it- 
self with a garment of mosses, the better to con- 
ceal its movements, it possesses senses so keen 
that it rivals even the canine races that range the 
earth. I think this is demonstrated by a pet of 
the last-mentioned species which for some months 
has been a tenant of my aquarium. When first 
introduced his shell was covered with tnoss^BS 
which had the appearance of having grown there. 
Several weeks ago, on looking into a comer uf the 
aqarium, I supposed I had found him dead. I 
could not indoee him to eat or even move. On' 
closer observation, I discovered that I had only 
found the external portion of his ••mortal coil," 
which he had "shuffled off" so perfectly as to 
exhibit his former self unc)iknged. On Airther 
search I discovered him hid away, as if aware of 
his nude condition and ashamed to show himself. 
In a day or two he seemed to gain confidence as 
his new habit became more cohipaet, and it was 
then that I discovered that he possessed a tact for 
arranging himself in* mosses already grown, by 
causing them to adhere, by some meaas best known 
to himself, I presume, to the>8pinOQ8|prooMees 
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scattered over his new coat of armor. I could not 
be mistaken/for there waved from his mud-brown 
front some delicate sprigs of the Bryopais plumoaa^ 
which I had placed in the aquarium as the most 
graceful vegetable product it contained. But there 
it was gracing his uncouth visage like the stray 
feathers in a mad-man's cap. I could, however, 
afford the loss for the sake of the di8(S^Tery. . 
' He was now quite domesticated, and generally 
came for his bit of clam together with the other 
inmates. On one occasion a small piece of clam 
had sunk to the bottom near the side of the tank. 
The crab soon made his appearance from the other 
side, and passed by the bit of clam diagonally to 
the right. Stopping, as though he had discovered 
ft mistake in his reckoning, he started toward the 
left, but again passed in front of the object of his 
learch, which had sunk between the pebbles at 
the bottom. He stopped again, and starting in a 
straight line towards his object, seized it with one 
of his hands and soon caused it to disappear, ap- 
parently much to his own satisfaction. It is quite 
diverting to see this crab and several others, chief- 
ly hermits,' hold their food in one band and feed 
themselves with small portions, which they pull off 
and carryto their mouth with the other. A strang- 
er would not be likely, at first view, to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the dexterity which they can ex- 
hibit. 

But of all the crab genus perhaps none are so 
interftsting as the Poffuri^ commonly called Her- 
mit crabs, or Soldiers. Of these, but one variety, 
the Pagums longicarpua^ frequents the waters of 
Narragansett. Nature has bestowed upon these 
creatures the power of secreting the usual crusta 
ceous covering of the genus only for the anterior 
portion of their body, leaving the posterior unpro- 
tected. In this emergency they adopt the course 
to which beings of a higher race are sometimes 
compelled to resort, and supply themselves with 
second-hand apparel. An empty shell of some 
snail or other gasteropod is sought, and when one 
is found to fit their case they reverse a common 
practice of modern times, and I might add of an- 
cient also, of '* backing out," and back into their 
adopted quarters with eager dexterity* It ifa said 
that they also sometimes exhibit their soldierly 
qualities by forcing the original owner from his 
home, and then, like an evil spirit, entering in 
and dwelling there. From what I know of their 
propensities, 1 doubt not they are quite ready to 
act the part of cannibals by feasting upon the un- 
fortunate tenants w^ich they have already depriv- 
ed of house and home. Such is the rapacity of 
savage crabs and savage men. When they have 
once secured their habitation they occupy it so nat- 
urally as to have the appearance of having always 
lived in it, and cling to it with such tenacity that 
they will suffer themselves to be torn asunder rath- 
ex than be drawn out of it. This they are enabled 
to 40 by means of the peculiar shape of the ex« 



tremity of their abdomen. They are, however, 
able to leave their habitation when they choose, 
and do so whenever their quarters become too 
close in consequence of their own increasing size, 
and go in search of a new one. In August last I 
captured one in search of a new tenement, brought 
him home and placed him in a bowl of sea-water, 
into which I dropped an empty shell for his accom- 
modation. He soon approached it, examined it 
with his feelers to ascertain whether all was right, 
faced about in true soldier style, charged back- 
ward and won the fortress, in which he still keeps 
guard in the artifitial sea to which be was trans- 
ferred. In the same reservoir is a companion of 
his occupying the ihell of a Natica duplicala, -an- 
other in that of a JSuocinum plieostun, another in- 
habiting the former dwelling of a small Pyrula 
canicukUa, another in possession of the rejected 
covering of a Littorina Unebrota, and two or three 
others carrying with them the former homes of 
some individuals of the species Buceiwum irioit-^ 
tatum, Tjjiey are not special frieads, but are ready 
to snatch the foo^from each other whenever an op-- 
portunity offers. I. 9. c. 



Tlie Brook. 

BY ALFKBB TINSY80». 

I some from the haunts oi coot and horn, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle oat among the fern, 

To bicker down the valley; 
By thirsty billa I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges. 
By twenty thorps—a little town - 

And half a hundred btfdges; 
Till Isst by Phillips fisrm I flow 

To Join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I cluster over stony ways, 

la little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into ei dying bays, 

I bubble on the pebbles; 
With many a curve my banks I fret, 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy forelavd set, 

With willow weed and mallow, 
I emitter, as I flow 

To jsin the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on fbrever. 

I wind about, and in aui oat. 

With here a blossom ssSUog; 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling;. 
And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me as I travel, 
With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel ; 
' And draw them all ftlenc and flow 

TO JeiB the brimming river, 
iy>r man may come and men My go, 

ButlgoonfbNVir. ^ j 
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I «tvjl by Uwn* and frutj ploti, 

I ilide by bazel oorera, 
I more tkie iweet lbTKet-me-no'8» 

Tli«t Slow fov happr lOTMS ; 
I slip, I slide, I gletm, I donoe. 

Among my skimmiog ewal'.ova, 
I make ' he nettled rambeams (^tzioe 

Against my landy shalJowa; 
I mnrmar uoder moon and stars, 

Ite bnuBbly wflderness b. 
I liaffer by ny tfttaiKle bare, 

AAd loiter ronnd my oreaies ; 
▲nd ont aga^A I onrre and flow 

To loin the brioiming river. 
For men m»y come aad men may go 

But I go on f jrercr. 



anssTzoiTB fob 
Wixitttn Examinations* 

CoxacuKiCATiONS for this Department shonld be id- 
dressed to A. J. llANOHBSTBa, FroTidenee. 



for the Schoolmaster. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Subtract 90178007. from the turn of 8998778+ 
100439004. + 98000367. + 96400. + 108769003. + 
4003097. + 70908060., multiply the remainder by 
1090, and diTlde the product by the eubtrahend. 

2. I bought 397 bbls. flour at $9,625 per bbl. ; 
290 bn. com at 93 cents per bushel ; 48 bbls. beef 
at 9 cents per pound ; 170 bbls. pork at 8 J cents a 
pound ; 225 cords of wood at $.87} per foot, and 
half a dozen great-gross of matches at half a cent 
a bunch. What was the difference in Talue be- 
between the sum of the cost of the flour and the 
com and the cost of all the other articles ^ 

3. Oct the leaat common multiple of 9, 8r2Q, 
2 3-6, i. 15. 

1 .OOf 

} J| "T" 207^ 

« 1 .008J 600 
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6. Nineteen lots of equal size, contain 159 A. 
2 B. 17 sq. rd. 25 sq. yd. 8 sq. ft. 130 sq. in. What 
ia the Talue of one lot, the land being worth seTen 
one-hundredths of a mill per sq. in. ? 

6. For what sum must a note, payable in 6 
montha, be written to-day, that when die counted 
at a bank at 6} per cent., a sum may be received 
■ufllcient to pay the amount of a note for $769.84, 
4a«ed Dec. 23, 1859, intereat to be reckoned at 6} 
per cent, per annumn ? 

7. A hara starts 30 yards before a hound, butia 
not aeeo by htm till she has been running 20 aee- 
aikds. If the hare ruaa at the rale of 8 miles per 
h9tit and tiie hound at the rate of 10 ttflea per 



hour, how long will the chase continue ^ How far 
does the hare run ? 

8. A owes B $600, due in 4 months, and $840, 
due in 6 months. B owes A $1600, due in 7 
months. If A should make present payment of 
bis debts, when ought B, in justice, to pay A ? 

9. A merchant bought a piece of goods con- 
taining 120. yards, at $1.25 per yard; hcalso paid 
f of a cent per yard for freightage. For what 
must he sell the goods per yard to make a profit 
of 25 p6r cent., if they fall short in measuring 2-5 
of a nail to each yard I 

10. Four towers — A 125 feet high, B 25 yards 
high, C 160 feet high, and D 70 yards high— stand 
upoQ the same plane, B directly south and 40 rods 
from A, C east from B, and D south from C. The 
distance ftrom A to C plus the distance from C to 
B is jl a mile, und the distance from D to B is 82} 
yards farther than the diitfUloe from C to D. Re- 
quired the length of a line to connect the tops of 
A and D. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Thirty per cent, of the sum received for 
goods is gain ; required the gain per cent. 

Ans. 42 6-7. 

2. I bought goods for eleven-twelfths their real 
worth, and sold them for eleven and one-ninth per 
cent, less than their real worth. What was the 
loRS per cent. ? " Ans. 3 1-33. 

3. A boy bought an apple, an orange and a 
peach for 14 cents. The orange cost 2j times the 
difference of the price of the peach and the apple, 
and the apple cost one-sixth of the sum of the 
price of the peach and the orange. What was the 
cost of each, the apple being the least in value ? 

Ans. Orange, 7 1-7 cents ; peaobf 4 6-7 cents ; 
apple, 2 cents. 

4. At what time between 1^ and 12 o'clock is 
the minute-hand as far beyond the XL mark as 
the hour-hand lacks of being up to the XII. mack? 
At what time between 8 and 9 o'clock is the min- 
ute-hand as far beyond the V. mark as the hour- 
hand is beyond the VIII. mark ? 

Ans. 4 8-13 min. to 12 o'clock. 
Ans. 27 3-11 min. past 8 o'clock. 

5. A and B invest equal sums in trade. A 
loses a sum equal to 20 per cent, of his stook, 
when his money is 75 per cent, of B's. B gained 
$50.05. What did each invest ? Ans. $750.75. 

6. A man purchased a number of lemons at 2 
cents each, and three-fourths as many at 3 cents 
each. He sold them all at the rate of 2 for 5 
cents, and gained 25 cents. How many did he 
purchase of each kind ? 

Ans. 200 at 2 cents each. 
150 " 3 " 

7. One.h.lfUwh.t^^r^^t@yog,f^l.7. 
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8. A man can do a piece of work in one-half a 
day, and a boy can do it in three-fourths of a day. 
In what time can both working together do it ? 

Ans. 3-10 of a day. 

9. A spent one-sixth his money and gave away 
$20. He then spent one-fifth the remainder and 
gave away $10 less than J of what then remained, 
and found he had $48 left. How much had he at 
first ? ' Ans. $100. 

10. I purchased some pens at two for a cent, 
and 1} times as many at d for 2 cents, and sold 
them all at the rate of one-half a cent each and 
lost 15 cents by the transaction. How many of 
each kind did I buy ? 

Ans. 60 at i cent each. 
90 ** i " " 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Grammar. 

Will some very kind friend communicate through 
Tub SCHOOLMASTB& the parsing of the following 
italicised parts of speech, and by so doing much 
oblige everybody whom it may concern. Let the 
parsing be direct, and such as will satisfy the pu- 
pils of a grammar school, because comprehended 
'by them. • 

1. We find food necessary. 

2. She, 9^ goddess, moves. 

3. She moves like a goddess, 

4. She moves a goddess* 

6. To be good is to be happy. • 

6. Some stood erect tohile others prostrate fell. 

7. The hat is worth five dollars. 

8. They went to skate, 

9. His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

10. Whatever thou doest, do well. 

11. I hear the wind blow, 

12. The property is theirs. 

13. Attention, Company ; forward, file left, 
march. 

14. To impart the secret of whfU is called good 
and bad luck is not a difficult task. 

15. The d's* stems should be parallel. 

16. Is that house to let f 

17. They crowned him a poet, 

18. If he escapes being banished by others, I fear 
he will banish himself. 

19. I felt afraid to stir. 

20. They need but to see the work in order to be 
eatisfied. 

21. He looked him full in the face. 

22. The goods m// well. 

23. Thou art the man, 

24. The bird flew just over the house. 

25. The house is fifty /M«i^. 



ANNITAXj MSBTINa Ol* THB B. I. UST^ 
BTITtlTB OF INSTBTTOTION. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in Provi- 
dence January 30th and 31st, 1863. Lectures on 
Object Teaching, Physical Geography, and other 
subjects relating to the teacher's work, will be 
given by eminent educators. 

Circulars, containing programme of exercises, 
will soon be sent to every portion ofethe State. 

Let every live teacher come up to our annual 
feast. 



A Word to the Friends of ^Phe Schoolmaster. 

Another year has passed away. We hive now 
entered upon a new division of time. New respon- 
sibilities are crowding upon us. New obstacles 
are throwing themselves in our pathway. New 
pleasures are reaching forth their flowery promises. 
The new cycle of time is all in the future, to be 
used as we choose. As teachers, as citizens, as 
patriots, we are called upon to double our dili- 
gence in the work before us. As our years rapidly 
enrol themselves on the dusty scroll of the past, 
each succeeding one bids us, more emphaticially, 
inqrease the measure of our zeal and energy in the 
warfare of life. Let not the din and jar of our 
disordered civil affairs shut from our ears the call 
of the rising race. Let us not lose sight of the 
thronging columns of children, longing* to be led 
in the great highway of true learning. Teachers 1 
with you lies the responsibility, to an alarming 
degree, of our future as a people. The mother of 
a future President, perchance, sits by your side 
to-day, lisping the first accents of her life-lcsaon. 
A Commander-in-Chief of a myriad o^ soldiers, to- 
day is sketching the outlines of his father's farm 
upon a paper slate at the foot of his class. 

The teacher ever has been and ever must be the 
arbiter of his own destiny as a professional educator. 
He will succeed as far as he deserves to do so. 
He will be appreciated by the community as he 
makes himself liable to be. Though we oftimes 
suffer despair from the cold reception of oux pat^ 
rons ; though we find our work poorly compensat- 
ed; though we feel that our peculiar trials are 
not fully understood ; though keen and unjust 
criticism cuts like the sting of a serpent,— » yet 
these will at last yield to the patient. Working one, 
who keeps " straight on " towards the goal he has 
set for himself. 

It^you are to-day laboring where you get less 
pay than you are really worth, and if you contin- 
ue to enhance your worth to the community, de- 
pend upon it you will not be suffered to endure 
this inequality of oompensation long. Some one 
will soon oome and sejt the^niatter rights you wiU 
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not be able to keep the fact to yoarself. There is 
a community where they need just such a person, 
and yoa are the very one. Let us labor, and wait. 
Let us not be content with any present attainments. 
We most grow wtth the age. We must not find our- 
selves the same identical person from year to year, 
but rather reaching higher and nobler attainments. 
We are dow passing through a mighty and radical 
revolution as a people. As a nation we shall soon 
stand on a loftier plane of being ; all else must 
keep pace. Our theory and practice in the great 
systeni of eSucation is gradually changing. Let 
us then set out anew as we stand upon the thresh- 
hold of the new year ; gird on our armor and rush 
boldly into the strife. 

As editors of The Scboolmasteb, we can only 
say, that two years have passed since we assumed 
the guardianship* of its columns, and we have done 
what we could to make our journal worthy of its 
mission. If in any degree, however slight, we 
have aided in the promotion of the welfare of Thb 
ScHOOLMASTBB, and thereby the good of our State, 
we are rewarded. If we have failed to meet the 
wishes of our friends, in any respect, it should be 
set down as an error of the head rather than the 
heart. 

Buringi^^ past two years our subscription list 
has suffered some depletion. This has been chief- 
ly owing to the war and its consequences. The 
present advance of the price of paper will afifect 
us senoosly. We hope our journal' will be foster- 
ed and cherished by all lovers of our noble cause. 
Especially do we urge it upon the attention of 
teachers actively engaged in the calling. We need 
one hundred new subscribers, and those, provided 
none withdraw, will enable us to go on as hitherto. 
Teachers ! ^ will you take care of your journal, 
the only medium through which your thoughts 
and plans can be professionally communicated ? 
We wish you jl hapfy nbw ybab, and with it 
we bless you for your uympathy and cooperation 
la the past, while we join hands and hearts in the 
work before us. When our sun has set upon the 
last year, when the mautlc of our profession shall 
have been folded and laid away, when we lie down 
to our final sleep, let an anthem of praise from a 
grateful posterity forever sing our requiem. 



It is really cheering to receive such letters as 
the following. It is from a lady teacher who only 
utters the obligation that every teacher should ac- 
knowledge and act upon : 

NoBTHBiiiDOB, Jan. 4, 1863. 

Dear Schoolmatter : — I had about concluded to 
ask yon to discontinue The Schoolmaster to me 
for the present, but cannot feel quite justified in 
•o doing ; have therefore decided lo send a dollar. 
and ask you to send The Schoolmabtb^ another' 
year. 

I think every teacher oueht to help sustain an ed- 
ucational journal, and I feel particularly anxious 
that the one in my oum State shall be sustained. 
ReapeetfuUj, xc. a. b. 



^ ©ur JSooit Ea&Ie* 

LossiNo's Pictobial 'Hxstobt op thb Unitei> 
Statbb. Mason Brothers, 5 and 7 Mercer street. 
We have great pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the merits of this work. We 
have before us The Primary History and the His- 
tory for Bchoola and families, both of which we 
have earefully examined, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce them the best histories of our country 
that can be put into the hands of the young. The 
whole arrangement of the work we much admire. 
It is divided into six chapters, each containing the 
record of an important period. Chapter 1, Abo- 
rigines ; chapter 2, Discoveries ; chapter 8, Settle- 
ments ; chapter 4, The Colonies ; chapter 6, The 
Revolution; chapter ^, The Confederation; with 
a Supplement. Nut only the events, but their 
causes, are given, and much information ifi the 
form of " foot-notes." These, with a system of 
concordance interwoven, are of great importance 
to both instructor and pupil. Great pains have 
evidently been taken with the illustrations, and 
the letter-press is unexceptionable. 



Hattie's Tour in the East. Sheldon ft Co., 
New York. 

This series of books, six in number, will describe 
the visit of a company of young tourists to the 
msst interesting and sacred spots on earth, find 
will be published in the following order : 

Hattie in Egypt, 

Hattie in Jerusalem, 

Hattie in the North Country, ^ 

Hattie in Damascus. 

Hattie in Constantinople, 

Hattie in Athens. 
The first of the series, Hattie in Egypt, we hi|ve 
read aloud to our little ones, and do not hesitate 
to say, that if the Author had been present at our 
readings, he would have felt that his object had 
been fully gained ; for the oldest, as well as the 
youngest, was absorbed with interest, and a young* 
lady who is in an advanced class at school, ex- 
claimed, at its close, '* There, I have learned more 
of Egypt from that little book than I ever learned 
at school." 



SciEKCE 07 Pahiliab Thinos. James Miller, 

622 Broadway, New York. 

This book contains a great amount of useful in- 
formation, as its name implies. Practical know- 
ledge is the demand of the people ; but how little 
there is to meet this demand. Familiar things are 
generally the least understood, and the inquiring, 
active minds of children are often blunted by the 
frowning Filence and angry "don*f knows" with 
which their many questions are met. Parents, as 
well as teaehers, will find all these questions an- - 
swered here, " in language so simple that a child 
may understand, yet not so cJtuildish as to ofieno^ 
the soientiQc." ^-> j 
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Thb Flobencb SieniES. Sheldon & Co.^ New 

York. . 

The English Channel. This is the fourth in the 
aeries of these interesting stories for the young by 
Jacob Abbott. If our little readers have read 
them carefully, and remember half they have read, 
we are sure they have a good deal of useful infor- 
mation treasured up, and are eager to add to it/~ 
for one great objedt of books for the young should 
be to create a desire to read. This is what Abbott 
does, in a peculiar manner, and he has hundreds 
o'f little readers all ready to welcome this new 
book and join the young travellers in their trip 
among the Channel Islands. Older ones may read 
it with much profit and no less pleasure. It is 
beautifully illustrated, and should be Cpund by the 
side of itstthree predecessors on the shelf of every 
juvenile library. 



will be published every month. The teacher's 
desk will contain a great variety of rebuses, Puz- 
zles, enigmas and charadep, which have in former 
years made it the favorite department of thou- 
sands of its youngs readers, and a collection of 
" pithy and pointed " maxims, and ** curious and 
amusing " facts, conundrums and anecdotes. Kach 
number will also contain a piece of music suitable 
for use in the school and family. 

The publishers, as heretofore, will spare no 
efforts, no pains or expense, to maintain the high 
character of the Student and Schoolmate, and to 
make it a pleasing as well as a safe and instructive 
companion for the children of the United States. 
Price $1.00 per year, in advance. • 



The Independent. — This weekly religious, lit- 
erary and family journal, edited by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D. D. and 
Theodore Tilton, having a circulation, it is stated, 
more than double that of any similar newspaper in 
the world, gives notice in its issue of thp first of 
January, that its subscription price will not be in- 
creased, nor its size diminished — that the same 
terms, viz., two dollars per annum, will be contin- 
ued, notwithstanding the great advance in vrtiite 
paper. The same array of distinguished con- 
tributors, including Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rev. 
Messrs. Hatfield and Cuyler, Horace Greeley, 
Whittier, the poet, and others ; also, a sermon by 
Mr. Beecher, will continue to enrich its columns, 



The Student and Schoolmate ron 1863. Wil- 
liam T. Adams, (Oliver Optic), editor. Galen 
Jjimes Ai: Co., publishers, No. 15 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton. ^ 

It is now entering upon its twelfth volume, and 
an appreciative public has awarded to it a success 
rarely attained by any similar publication. The 
pabli'shers intend to maintain the high standard 
which has given the work its present popularity, 
and they will continue to employ writers of ac- 
knowledged ability to supply' its pages with first 
class juvenile matter. The magazine will contain 
stories for children, which shall possess sufficient 
interest to challenge the attention of young read- 
ers, while they impart the highest moral lessons. 
Scientific subjects will be treated in a familiar 
style, and the facts and phenomena of natural 
history, natural philosophy, astronomy and chem- 
istry will be presented in an attractive manner, 
and upon the level of the child's i nderstauding. 
History, biography and current topics will receive 
a due share of attention, and will be rendered at- 
tractive by careful preparation expressly for the 
fiages of this work. A speech for declamation, il- 
ustrated, and marked for emphasis and gesture 
by a competent«teachcr, — a feature of the Student 
arid Schoolmate which has been highly commend- 
ed by practical instructors — will appear in each 
number. An original dialogue, aoaptcd to the 
wants of schools, associations and social circlea,— 
a department in which this magazine has been 
without a rival, and which has been universally 
appreciated among those for whom it is intended-^ 



Illustrated Scientific American. The Best 

Mechanical Paper in the World. Eighteenth 

Year. Volume VIII. — New Series. Munn & 

Co., publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 

A new volume of this popular journal commen- 
ces on the first of January. It is {>ubli8hed week- 
ly, and every number contains sixteen pages of 
useful information, and from five to ten original 
engravings of new inventions and discoveries, all 
of which are prepared exprtssly for its columns. 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits should think of ■* doing 
without" the Sci€7itific American. It costs but 
six cents per week; every number contains from 
six to ten engravings of new machines and inven- 
tions^ which cannot be found in any other publica- 
tion. 

The Scientijic American is indispensable to every 
inventor, as it not only contains illustrated de- 
scriptions of nearly all the best inventions as they 
come out, but each number contains an official list 
of the claims of all the patents issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the week pre- 
vious ; thus giving a correct history of the pro- 
gress of inventions in this country'. We are also 
receiving, every week, the best scientific journals 
of Great Britain, France and Germany ; thus plac- 
ing in our possession all that is transpiring in me- 
chanical science and art in these old countries. 
We shall continue to transfer to our colqmns copi- 
ous extracts from these journals of whatever we 
may deem of inteiest to our readers. 

A pamphlet of instruction as to the best mode of 
obtaining letters patent on new inventions, is fur- 
nished free ou application. 

The Scieniifie American will be found a most 
useful journal to chemists, architects, millwrights 
and farmers. All the new discoveries in the sci- 
ence of chemistry are given in its columns, and 
the interests of the architect and carpenter are 
not overlooked ; all the new inventions and dis- 
coveries appertaining to these pursuits being pub- 
lished from week to week. "Useful and practical 
information pertaining to the interests of mill- 
wrights and mill-owners will be found in the Sei- 
entific American^ which information they cannot 
possibly obtain from any other source. Subjects 
in which farmei's are interested will be found dis- 
cussed in the Scientijic American; moat of the im- 
provements in agricultural implements being illus- 
trated in its columns. 

Terms to mail subscribers : Three dollars a year, 
or one dollar for four months. The volumes com- 
mence on the first of January and July. Speci- 
men copies will be sent gratis to any part of the 
country. * 

Western and Canadian monejr or post-offioe 
stamps taken at par for subscriptions. Canadian 
subscribers will please to remit twenty-fire cents 
extra on each year's subseription to prepay postage. 
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NITMBEB TWO. 



For the SohooInuMter. 
' Infleotion. 

SxBiKO, in the beginning of Chaucer*8 Per- 
tones Tale, the old ImperatiTO, no.w obsolete, 
and remembering a former determination to 
vrita upon inflection, I hare collected a few 
common books of reference and text-books, up- 
cm the table at which I am now seated, by way 
of fomishiog material for two or three pages cf 
Thjb Schoolxastek, which I design to write. 
Now that I have made a tiresome sentence in 
the beginning of my paper, the reader may infer 
that my whole essay may be tedious, and so, 
like the bee, who sometimes gathers honey from 
a forbidding source, must prepare to draw what 
good he can from the page he is reading. Chau- 
cer's parson's tale opens with the sentence, 
•* Stondeth upon the old ways and seeketh and 
asketh for the old paths.*' There you see plain- 
ly the imperative form. You are to stand upon 
the old ways, to seek and ask for the old paths. 
But this is not the present form. We have 
dropped the -eth in modern times, not being 
content with spelling the root of the first word 
with 8, where our ancestors spelled with o. 
This dropping of terminations is said to be very 
common in the transition of language from age 
to age. » 

I do not intend to follow all the transforma- 
tions we have made since we were represented 
in such rude fellows as Gurth, the swine-hered, 
whom Scott, in his Ivanhoe, makes appear lit- 
tle better than an animal. That is not so good 
aiiimpersonation of Saxon character as Alfred 
the Great — humble in a countrywoman's hut 
while in exile, and kind in a king's seat when 
Yeetond to bis throne. But I ahall look over a 



few nouns toP show their inflections, comparing 
similar words as they are inflected in one or 
two different languages. 

First, the noun *♦ father." It A " pater " in 
Latin. In English it is declined : 

Ceue» Singuiar, Phtral. 

Non^inative, father, fathers, 

FosseRsive, father's, fathers', 

Objective, father, fathers. 

In Latin it is declined : 



Case, 


SingiUar. 


Plural. 


Nominative 


!, pater, 


patres, 


Genitive, 


patris, 


patrum, 


Dative, 


patri. 


patribus,' 


Accusative 


, patrem, 


patres. 


Vocative, 


pater. 


patres, 


Ablative, 


patre, 


patribus.. 



The possessive answers to the Latin genitive. 
It is the same in this case as if one said, '* of 
(my) father." The objective answers to the 
Latin accusative and dative and ablative ; as if 
one said, ••father"; "to (my) father"; or, 
" by (my) father." The nominative answers 
both to nominative and vocative, since in Eng- 
lish it differs not whether one calls the name 
« fath^" to another, or to the father himself. 
Then the arrangement by the Latin plan — the 
I singular form will be sufficient to show it — is: 

Nomjfiative, ** father," ' 

Genitive, «* of— father," 

Dative, •• to — father," 

Accusative, •* father" 

Vocative, •• O, falter," 

Ablative, . " with — father." 

This is equivalent to inflection in Latin. This 
modifies by attaohi^ a word to the beginning. 
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Latin modifies by attaching a syllable at the 
end of a root For is it not true that the term 
••is," in Latin, attached to ** pater," means the 
same as •• of," in English, attached to *♦ father." 
We insert the article which the Latin omits, 
and say ••of th6 father," •*to the father," »*with 
t?ie father." In the table above, I have placed 
a dash, to show the place of the article. English 
modifies the phrase, Latin the word. The of- 
fice of the prefix in the one case and of the suf- 
fix in the other case is the same. ^ 

Have we, then, really lost in losing our inflec- 
tions of nouns ? We have idealized our roots 
and quickened our inflections. We have indeed 
gained. For is not each member, whose char- 
acter is such that, separated from its stem it is 



besides melody, when he wrote hhr very first 
stanza. The transposition of almost every two 
attributive words would utterly destroy thb 
sense of the statement. 

So we do not need an accurate and stereotyp- 
ed inflection, since we are content to place each 
group of words in its logical position, and leave 
to more artistically planned languages finer 
drawn qualities which an active, hard-thinking 
people are fain to discard for a more conTenient 
diction. 

Although several case endings of nouns found 
in Saxon have been dropped, the pronoun re- 
mains much the same as before. Our personal 
pronouns, particularly in common with those 
of other languages, have still their old peouli- 



a living word of itself, of more value than any*jarities. •• I," •• thou," •* he," present, to-day, 

member of u word which is so firmly attached 

to its root that it is dead so soon as it is loppe J 

from the stock. ''To the father," is better 

than •• patrisj^' ••To," separated from «' fa 

ther," is expressive and possessed of a life-like 

quality. •' Is," taken from ••pater," is dead. 

It is worthless when not attached to a root. To 

say that Latin is better than English' because of 

its inflections, which it surely has, but we have 

an equivalent, is to claim more for the language 

than it deserves. And this life of detached ele< 

ments is proof of the vitality of our language. 

The difference of phrase and word in this 
matter is more apparent to the eye than to the 
ear. •* Of-the-father," by-the-father, are simi- 
lar in general to the ear in relation to their com- 
position to •* patr-is," **patr-e." Our modifi- 
cations of nouns are by consequence more loose- 
ly attached to their superior terms than inflect- 
ing syllables in other tongues. So that th^very 
modifiers themselves consist of words capable 
of separating and attaching themselves and of 
modifying other words, never losing their own 
significance and vivacity. 

And here perhaps is the proper place to say 
that the construction of j^nglish sentenoes is 
dependent not so much on other principles as 
pn the position of modifying words. You can- 
not place an adjective near any noun at random. 
You must put it by the noun it is designed to 
modify. If there be two words expressive of 
some motion, act or being, the adverb belongs 
to that to which it is nearest. There is no such 
general terminal idiosyncrasy that will allow 
much attention to the melody of a sentence by 
intermingling words not allied to secure har- 
mony ol sound. Gray, wpjting his Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, had something in mind 



forms not unlike the •« Ic," •• thu," •« he," that 
were known to Saxon scholars a long time ago. 
•' I " means the first person, the singular num- 
ber, nominative case, which no other personal 
pronoun signifies. •• Thou " is equally definite, 
and so is *• he." The French ••je," ••tu," ••il,'* 
are not more exact ; the German •• ich," *• du," 
••er,** not more invariably expressive of person. 
But these changes of words are not inflections. 
They are radical alterations. •«Ic" is not •«thu," 
nor «• he," •• je" is not •«tu," nor •« il." "Ich" 
is not *« du," nor «• er." One does not come . 
from either of the others. And these AXfi al- 
most the only words in our language that ex- 
press at all, each for itself, what are its person 
and number and gender. They arc like the ir- 
regular verbs in their dissimilarity, but the ^ir- 
regular verbs have not so much of characteris- 
tic quality as they. 

So it cannot be said that English is a wreck 
of Saxon. It has retained quite intact the per- 
sonal pronoun. It has dropped several inflec- 
tions and with them nearly as many cases, be- 
cause it did not need them. 

I question whether these facile modifications 
of the noun that can be attached to it or set 
aside from it at will, still having, wherever they 
be, their own vitality, be not much -better than 
an appended syllable, which, dropped, is of it- 
self useless, although it may be appended to 
other words. 

I do not claim this peculiar excellence in fa- 
vor of English alone. A deeper study into 
French might reveal the same. I do not know 
that it exists in Latin. It is apparent, of course, 
in the German language. 

Perhaps the very ease of breaking up psrts 
of speech is one of the reasons why our Isa- 
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gaage itself is so fadle in the hands of skillful 
men. Is an action made to depend upon an 
object ? Place the object word after the transi- 
tive verb, or a pTeposition following an intransi- 
tive Terb, and if that object word be any part 
of speech except a pronoun, it stands in the ob- 
jective ipr accusative) case and needs no inflec- 
•tion. If it be a pronoun, give it the objective 
form. Does a noun denote possession } If it 
be singular, add an apostrophe and <* s " ; if 
plural, ending in ** s,'* add the same or elide 
the •• s." Other rules inflect slightly. Does 
the pronoun denote the same ? Use the pos- 
sesaive form. 

There is thus no delay in writing or speak- 
ing. One does not need to be continually on 
the alert, to be aure in giving every noun he 
uses its right turmination after a certain prepo- 
sition. The termination is not changed. The 
nominative and objective are alike. ■ Here I 
quote a staosa for illustration : — 

•*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness, and to me." 

You can easily detect the cases. " Knell '* 
is objective (accusative) case. «'Day" is ob- 
jective (genitive) case. •• Lea " is objective (da- 
tive) case. •* Way " is objective (accusative) ; 
"world" the same ; and ''darkness" is objecti^ 
(?dative) case. These are all nouns and though 
they aU lie in the objective, are uninflected. 
Their modifying particles alone change, but 
bring no change to the word itself. These, too, 
axe words, and may pass to other words, as the 
power of the writer bids them. •< Me " is ob- 
jective, and being a pronoun, must assume the 
form assigned to the objective case. 

I have referred to the slight inflection of the 
noun, as related to its case. In the Grammar 
of Grammars, by Goold Brown, the author dis- 
cusses, at much length, the question of l^e 
number of eases. He says : *• PubHc opinion 
is now clear in the decision that it is expedient 
to assign English nouns three cases and no more ; 
and in a matter of this kind, what is expedient 
for the purposes of instruction is right." Mur- 
ray, in the second edition of his grammar, 
taught that substantives have only the nomina- 
tive and the possessive (or genitive) oases ; but 
m a later edition, he assigns them also the ob- 
jective. (G. of G.) 

If case is identical with inflection, Murray 
was right at flrst. 
not depend so much on its form as on sto sig 



nification. When the noun represents the sgent, 
it is in one case ; when the possessive, in enoth^ 
er ; and when it represents the object of aft ac- 
tion, it is in a third case. Its form serves less 
to determine thah to indicate its case. Case, it 
should be stated, is not inflection in English, 
whatever it may be in Latin. The close rela- 
tion of one to the other, in the latter has caus- 
ed confusion in an attempt, ineffectual always 
it must lie, to model too nearly after it the 
grammar of our language. The Latin grammar 
is a model, we must concede, of universal gram- 
mar, but its plan sets clumsily on such -a lan- 
guage as our own, which has dropped out of 
view and left on its way, as unfit for use, so 
much that hinders rather than quickens. 

The Saxon was not deficient ui inflections. 
But whether because they were cumbersome and 
too artificial, or because elements introduced 
into English at a comparatively late date have 
partially conceal^ them, inflections of words, 
have mainly been 4ropped. Our language, 
spoken and writteB» do\s not however lose by 
the lopping off of what it did not need. Elo- 
quence may choose its most powerful instru- 
ments from the commonest and rudest materials. 
These severely trimmed and strongly girt ^ords 
may be wielded with great power by an orator 
acquainted with them. It would be weil for 
humanity and for the world, if speakers and 
writers were well instructed in the ancient ele- 
ments of our classic mother tongue, and were 
familiar with words which rightly used would 
serve in this day of stem aotivity to move and 
stif the hearts of men to great and noble deeds, 
and set forth in simple guise the goodasas of 
strong faith in God and the power of right liv- 
ing. HZNBT ClAKK. 



A Prototype.— Here is a new word In the 
vocabulary. But it is a word with a meaning 
which we are confident will become one of the 
most important among the nsefhl arts. If any 
one passing down Broadway will turn aside 
one block in Bleeker street, and panae at No. 
2LeroyFIace, he will see the sifcn of tiie 
American Prototype Company. The word is 
a very simple variation of photograph. In- 
stead of drawing or writing by light, the new 
art makes A type by light, and prcMlnces a cop- 
per plate flrom which, and its electrotype cap- 
lea, unlimited thousands of impressions may 
be given. 
For many years experiments have been made 
But the case of a noun does kn the art of photography, designed to render 
permanent in raaed or depcessed lines on cop- 
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per the imageB produced by the photogr^bing 
^procesa. The vast amount of labor and ex- 
pense which has been devoted to these investi- 
gations and experiments in Europe has result- 
ed in very little success. But the art has been 
very nearly if not wholly perfected here, and 
the actual proof of the success is visible in the 



rooms of this company. The result is this. A. company, abundantly proving its ability in that 



line engraving is taken by the operator and 
subjected to the courbe of practice which lias 
been invented. ' In twenty-four hours the cop- 
per plate from which the engraving was origi- 
nally printed is reproduced, ia the most minute 
exactness, so that impressions can bo issued to 
any extent But this is not all ; not only is the 
copper plate reproduced, but a coppef faced 
type is made, which can be used for lett*^ r press 
work, on the common hand printing press, or 
on the steam power press. We see no reason why 
. the most rare and costly of tiie engravings of 
Baphael Morgben should not be reproduced in 
perfect fac-simile, by this process. The etch- 
ings of Rembrandt, Durer, and the other great 
masters with the etching tool, are already re- 
peated in exact and beautifhl fac-simile, so that 
the most skillful eye can detect no inferiority 
to the original. It is of course very plain that 
the%ffect of this discovery on book illustration 
and wood engraving must be very great. II- 
lustraiions for new works can be reproduced 
from drawings or engravings, the photographic 
instrument reducing or enlarging the size at 
wilL Instead of drawing on wood, and having 
the wood engraver perform his careful and te- 
dious work, the drawing may be made on a pre- 
pared plate, photographed by the process now 
adopted, and in a few hours will appear on a 
copper plate, ready for printing, with the mi- 
nutest adherence to thev artist's lines ; for the 
process produces much finer lines than wood 
engraving can possibly give, and in ttds respect 
much more closely follows the pencil of the ar- 
tist. The proof of our remarks is visible to 
any one who will call at the rooms of Uie com- 
pany, where also may be seen some of the finest 
photographs, and where, too, photographs are 
taken in the highest style of the art. 

The Prototype process cannot but work a 
most important change in the illustrative arts. 
It may be applied to a great many useful pur- 
poses besides those we have mentioned. The 
copper plate itself l» produced at so small a 
cost that we may expect ^o see it introduced 
into furniture, with gilded lines and colored 
shades, so that beautiful engravings will ap- 
pear in permanent form of metallic plates. Nar 
ture itself, the forest trees, the suriace of water. 



print their tmages on the photographic plate 
and appear shortly on the copper, ready for the 
printing press, so that the very landscape which 
receives the sunshine makes a copper plate of 
its own appearance,for permanent preservation 
and reproduction. Some exquisite specimens 
of landscape work are in the portfolio of the 



respect. We have not attempted any descrip- 
tion of the process which is used to perfect 
these remarkable result^, for that Is the proper- 
ty of the company. It Is enough that the re- 
sult is accomplished— the production of a type 
from the photograph, which reproduces the 
most delicate touches of the artistes pencil. So 
we advance, even in wartimes. — Journal qf 
Commerce. 



A Bohool-Olrl'B Appeal to the Direotors. 

Thb sUn are still bUnkinp, the moon'a full and bdffhf^- 

I am puzzled to know if 'tis daytime or ni; ht ; 

Tet sleep baa fled from me, rve le$9onB to team. 

My mother awakens j I restlessly turn j 

"Quick! jump up, my darling^, the clock's striking six." 

I spring from my pillow and hurriedly " fix,'* 

(A pet name for dressing which all of use, 

Compriiing our toilette, from collar to shoes,) 

Then seizing my school-books and donning a shawl, 

[ resignedly t|irn round my face to the wall, 

And eon the day's task, with honest design 

Tb master my lessons before it is nine* 

The breakfast erewhile is temptingly spread, 

I hastily swallow a small piece of bread ; 

\nd with brain in a whirl, (for I cannot keep cool,) 

Hide my sighs in my satchel and hurry to schooL 

The teacher's sweet face greets me first at the door, 
A hymn and a prayer, then my class takes the floor ; 
Where, with merciless rigor, with questions we're plied 
Until knowledge and patience are each sorely tried. 
Then follows an exercise on the black-board. 
Where tnmdi not the muscles, adds strength to its board. 
Then, pore recitations, and drawing of maps, 
A little more study, a Molding perhaps. 
When a tap of the bell, not a minute too soon, 
Announces the two hour's respite at noon. 

No lagging an inMant for chatting or fiin, 

Vith arms full of books I homeward most ran. 

My dictionary and dinner I take in one dose. 

My grammar and history follow them close. 

Thus crammed with dry items, uy nerves in a stew, 

I speed me to school, for the clock's striking two. 

The afternoon's ditto the morning's hard work. 

Not a nook in ray brain where a " lesson " don't l«rk. 

No matter if fancy grows rigid and tense, 

If my mental physique is made up of book sense. 

The sunset is over and twilight's begun 

Ere sehool is dismissed, and its duties ** all done.** 

Night, sacred to rest, brings to me no repose, 

For a huge pile of books, reaching up to ray nose. 

Absorb my whole waking, afflict ifie in sleep, 

And e'en in my dreams most audaciously creep. 

My head aches, my side aches, my cheeks have grown pale, 

Vet study I mutt or certainly fiUl. 
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Dew Mr. DtsMton: tUnk loo, wiU U iMj, ^ 

Thus to lritt«r the bloom of our girlhood a«v, ' 

And find in the end that with brains overweight 

We do not possets an original thought ? 

I know fhat 7011 aim in doing us good, 

"Wlien 70a fill our fonng ndnds with sueh tsxIoiis food ; 

But a montal dyspepsia is all that we gain, 

And a mass undigested 'twill ever Remain. 

Then please call a meeting, an edict declare, 

ANiffninff each pupil ftill tim» to prepare 

Her task la the sehool-room. The hours without 

Can bo gloriously spent in running about. 

—HarrUbvrg {Pa.) Tdeffraph. 



From thfc Massachusetts Teacher. 
I>xiseiibary in Searoh of 'a Salary. 

Thb genealogy of the Duzenburja would not 
be interesting to tbe readers of the Teacher. I 
shall not pnblisb-it. A mercifnl writer is mer- 
ciful to his readers. It is enough for me to say 
that I was bom of poor but respectable parents. 
My father was a tinker, my mother was a house- 
maid. I do not blush. Neither of them, nor 
any of my ancestors, bo far as I can learn, ever 
did any remarkable thing. No Duzenbury has 
be«n president or goyemor; no iJuzenbury a 
judge on the bench or brigadier-general in the 
field. One of them did, indeed, purchase a sec- 
ond-hand copy of Blackstone and an old edi- 
tion of the Revised Statutes, and hung out his 
shingle^ an attorney ; but his sudden depart- 
ure for Texas, when Texas was the paradise of 
rogues and yillains, prematurely ended all hopes 
of glory at the bar for the Ouzenburys. 

When the biographer of the Duzenbury now 
prominently before the public, shall essay his 
difficult task, the facts in the case will be a suffi- 
cient warrant for saying, that *< the subject of 
this memoir early developed a taste for literary 
pursuits, which indicated future honor and dis- 
tiniition in the world of letters." He may re- 
fer to that pleasing incident in my babyhood, 
when I chewed up my sister's primer, or to the 
fisct that I taught the school in District No. 4 
when I was only seventeen years of age. I did 
both. In our villa^ I was considered a re- 
markable scholar; and nothing but my great 
modesty prevents me from saying whether or 
not the public sentiment of our village needs re- 
vising. 

The path to opulence, honor and usefulness 
onened itself to my excited imagination in the 
profession of a schoolmaster. I was young and 
unsophisticated then, and my aspirations may 
have been stupid and ill-advised. My father, 
nataraUy enough, was proud of me as a schol- 
ar, and pnmd of the success I had achieved as 



the teacher in District No. 4. He encouraged 
my aspirations, and even permitted me to board 
at home for nothing during tbe two years I 
studied at the academy in our village. With 
the money I earned in three winters, { went to 
the Normal School, and in due time fledged, 
and came out a teacher — at least in ir.y own 
estimation. 

As this is mainly a financial article, I may as 
well say, in passing, that when I technically 
finished my education, I owed Squire Green 
the sum of two hundred dollars, which he, 
with a confidence in me I could never appre- 
hend, insisted upon advancing rather than have 
me leave school before I had ** lamt out," as he 
&cetiously expressed it. Thus, burdened with 
this enormous debt, I graduated and went into 
the world to reap the reward to which I had so 
long looked forward. I believe I am as philan- 
thropic as the majority of mankind. If I hate 
never founded and endowed a charity school or 
orphan asylum, it was solely because I lacked . 
the means of indulging in such stupendous be- 
nevolence. If the will is as good as the deed, 
I ought to be credited with at least half-a-dos- 
en of each of these useful institutions. Yet, 
notwithstanding this necessarily suppressed 
philanthropic spirit — which I trust I mention 
with becoming modesty — I never had the slight- 
est iQtention of teaching school for nothing. I 
say it in all sincerity, which the reader has the 
right to expect of the writer, that I was, to 
some extent, influenced by what some poets 
and dreamy inditers of fiction have unadvised- , 
ly and in bad taste called ^filthy lucre." Poets 
and other idealists may be above the matter- 
of-fact plane of financial vagaries. I am not. 
Though I am aware that this cahdid admission 
will sink me in the estimation of some who, 
for the want of better occupation, will read my 
poor page, yet my duty to the public impera- 
tively demands the avowal. Duzenbury does 
not shrink. 

To me the prime necessity of existence was a 
salary, and ttom that pregnant period when I 
emerged, like a pigweed on a compost heap,** 
firom the classic shades of the Normal School, 
to the present time, I have had this important 
subject under serious consideration ; und I add 
my name and fame to complete that glorious 
trio of earnest seekers, of indefatigable search- 
ers — Japhet in search of a father — Ccelebs in 
search of a wife -7 Duzenbury in search of a 
salaiy I 

I was now fairly embaxked ^the grettt sea 
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of life — to borrow, a figure from my poetical 
friends who call money *• filty lucre." In spite 
of my great modesty — before alluded to in this 
sketch — I expected my services would be in de- 
mand; that the success I had aforetime achiev- 
ed in District No. 4, would stimulate a stirrini? 
competition among prudential committee men 
and local school agents. But that unswerting 
candor which I have determined to use as a 
writer, in all my intercourse with the public, 
compels me to add that the fame of my exploits 
in our village seemed to travel onf the back of a 
tortoise. The large towns and cities appeared 
to be profoundly ignorant of what had been ac- 
complished, doiie, achieved, in District No. 4. 
I regarded that want of information as unpar- 
donable, and I came to ti • conclusion that a 
man w^ho had not aeard of District No. 4, was 
not a suitable person to be placed on the pru- 
dential committee in any reputable city, town 
or village. That was my opinion. 

My mortification may be imagined, but not 
described or appreciated, when I found myself 
compelled to accept a situation in a small town, 
at the meagre pittance of twenty dollars a month 
fur two and a half months. I could not pay 
my debt at this rate ; I could not begin to col- 
lect a library, a favorite project in which I had 
for years indulged ; I could not enlarge my in- 
formation of men and things, of mannefs and 
customs, by travel ; I coiild only pay the ar- 
rears of interest on my debt, and purchase a 
modest suit of clothes, of which I stood very 
much in need. 

Fortune was less chary of her bounty on the 
following spring, for with humbled pride, I had 
laid aside my reasonable expectations of being 
sought for, and became a seeker for a bituation. 
With due humiliation I even condescended to 
fight for fortun&^'ith fortune's chofeen weapons. 
I engineered, I log-rolled, I made my best bows 
to the magnates of I'umpleton. I was even 
tempted to bribe the editor of the *• Pumpleton 
Fire- Eater" to insert a communication from 
our village, that some scintillations from the 
records of District No. 4 might illumine the 
darkened minds of the Pumpletonians ; but I 
am thankful now that I resisted that tempta- 
tion, and never soiled the ermine of my con- 
science by purchasing a puff, llie contest was 
between an elderly gentleman and myself — it 
had been narrowed down to these limits by the 
skillful management of Squire Green, who 
wanted his money, and had influence in the 
]Aaee. 



The situation was awarded to my competitor » 
but fort A^tely for me, however unfortunate it 
may have been for him, he was taken down with 
rhematic fever, and oould not go oat of the 
house for four months, and I was duly hiRtall- 
ed as his substitute. At the end of that time, 
he had an offer to act as the agent for a popular 
patent medicine, with a salary of fifty doUajra 
more than Pumplfton could afford to pay. He 
accepted the offer, resigned his place, and left 
for the West on his •* mission of mercy to the 
dyspeptics and consumptives of that progres- 
sive region " — I quote from his circular. I had 
the most exalted opinion of the wise forethought, 
the keen discrimination and the wonderful judg- 
ment of that man, which had conducted him to 
this judicious conclusion. 2%o man could hATe 
oome to a wiser dscision, and I was proud of 
my race when I considered the philanthropic 
motives which induced him to resign his situa- 
tion, and travel by railroad and steamboat over 
the stupendous avenues of the Great West, 
natural and artificial. He went. 

I remained. My salary was three Jmndied 
and fifty dollars a year. It was more than I 
had ever received before, and I was satisfied. 
It seemed like a large sum, but much as I had 
thov.ght of salaries in general, and my own sal- 
ary in particular, I am grieved to ackAowledge 
that my ideas of the value of money were very 
indefinite. I spent too* much, and from this 
premise we necessarily arrive at the conclusion, 
that I saved too little. I tried to be a gentle- 
man—not a fop nor a fool — and the oonse- 
quence was that I came out, at the end of the 
year, about even, though I beUeve the balanse 
was on the wrong side of the acoonnt. I am 
perfectly willing to exhibit my cash book lor 
the information of prudential agents and in- 
quiring school committee men. I do n*t think I 
spent a dollar unreasonably. Perhaps my edu- 
cation had developed a taste for books, art, sei- 
enoe and literature, which I indiscreetly grati- 
fied. If it had, it was^ertainly a great mis- 
fortune to me, and I hereby caution all teaeh- 
ers to beware of a taste for books and literature 
in general, for its indnlgeBfie costs money. It 
is true that a love of literature, of music, art 
and refined society, helps to make up the re- 
quisites of a good teacher— but it costs money, 
and salaries do not enoouage the use of suoh a 
luxury. 

Squire Green got his interest that year, bttt 
nothing more. In view of the non-paymoit of 
the note I owed him, be kindly offered me some 
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esA^ent mdTi«e on tlie ^Uy and sin of spend- 
ing monej iboliably. lie affectionate .y aaaured 
mm Uiat three hundred and fifty dollar was a 
]«rge salary for a young man like me ; it was 
■bore than he erer got ; and I ought to &ave 
at least one-half of it. I ventured to hint that 
I had only indulged my fondness for literary 
fdurauita tOba very moderate extent, upon which 
he pooh-poohed, and almost went into a pas- 
tton. He declared that I had got my <* eddi- 
eation," and he did n't see what I wanted of 
aay more books, or why I wished to attend 
*» lecters," and spend my money for such flum- 



had been flouriahing about the country dean to 
York State and Niagery Falls." 

A retired merchant from Boston moved, as an 
amendment to the Squire's motion, that fifty 
dollars be added to the salary of the teacher* 
My heart flew out to him. I could have em- 
braced him as a brother, as a Ohristiatit as a 
pbiltothropist. He made a pretty speech about 
the dignity of the calling ; said the profession 
was sn honorable one, and that it ought to be a 
lucrative one ; he did not want a teacher who 
was not fit for any thing else ; he wanted a gen- 
tleman to instruct his children, not a boor who 
had failed in everything else, and took up teaeh* 
Portnnately for me, as well as for Squire j ing as a last resort — one who had enlarged hk 
Ghreen, my father had been progressive as well mind by reading, study and observation ; he 
as bis son-, and actually became the possessor ' would not have a man to :each his children 
of a surplus of two hundred dollars, with which, I whom he would i: . trust to take care of his 
m the unbounded generosity of his nature, or | oxen; his highest .arthly interest Was in his 
to silence the jeering tongue of my importu- jsons and daughters, and no man who would 
nate creditor, he paid my note. Let me say afford to labor for less than three hundred and 
here, that by the most persevering economy, I fifty dollars a year was fit to have charge of 

them. 



succeeded in discharging the obligation to my 
Csther in two years. I was free. 

Believing then, as I still believe, that judi- 
cious travelling enlarges the understanding, I 
hsd the hardihood to spend my summer vaca- 
tion in an excursion to New York city and Ni- 
agara Falls, — nature and art seen in one grand 
tour of observation. The consequence of this 
journey, though I know I am a wiser and a 
better man as well as a more competent teacher 
for it, were well nigh fatal to me in a financial 
point of view. The expense, with other out- 
lays for reasonable indulgences, made sad ha^ 
oc with my exchequer. I Was in debt again. 
It made me melancholy, but I resolved to be j 



It was a glorious speech. I was tempted to 
do some rash thing, so highly was I excited by 
the exceeding fitness of his remarks. Both the 
motion and the amendment failed, and my sala- 
ry remained as before. I was more careful, 
paid my debts, and ever since have kept within 
ray means. After the speech of the retired 
merchant from Boston, who had evidently seen 
better things than Pumpleton could show him, 
I became more than ever discontented with my 
salaiy. It was actually raised to four hundred 
dollars the following year, in spite of the wails 
{>f Squire Popplfcton and the groans of Deacon 
I Grabblewood. I think I should have managed 

- ^ J . ^ vv • Ti J J very well, with the experience of former years 

prudent and wipe out my obligations. Ileader,4 "^ . , , , . . j «*• 

., , *v 1 V to guide me, after the increase of my salary, if, 

you never witnessed an earthquake, xounev-l. .,, , »,, , 

^ J , , ^. - ,^ . 'man lU starred moment, I had not made the 

er stood by and saw an eruption of Vesuvius. i ^ ^, . , *, , 

^^ . I. .u 1 • acquaintance of Florabel Myrtle. She was a 

\ou never were at sea when the hurricane' .^,.,, vw»o» 

, ,. J ^ , , , . beautiful girl; her eves were , I beg your 

struck your ship, and tore out her masts in , , ^ . ' „ . • , e t %** 

^. ^ . , ,. - v * i_ 'pardon, reader of the icac'/dCT'; you do not pay 

the twinklmg of an eye. You are teachers i^ , „ ^ , . ^^^ y^^j 

J 1. L iJ r -.1 * J 'your dollar for that sort of matter. 

and never beheld any of these stupendous con- 1 '' 

vulsiona of nature, and consequently you can- 1 ^'^^ catastrophe is anticipated by my patient 
not, for thtf want of a simile, understand my I ^"«"^»- Married! O no ! MajTied ? On four 
fiselinga, at the regular March meeting in Pum- j ^^^ndred dollars a year ? Only in love — deep- 
pleton, when Squir.> T pplecon made a motion j 1^' unmistakably, irremediably in love — but I 
to reduce the salaries of the tcacht.s to three j "^^«^' *« ^^^^ ^*^e ^^^^ ^ ™°"^ '^ modem 
hundred doUar., a 3. a He supported his mo- |^i™«*» «^d Florabel a vestal in the Temple of 
tion. duly seconded by Deason GraDblewood,;^^^ ^""» «^ f^' '^^ matrimony was concerned, 
in an elaborate speech, in which he ueclared | ^^ ^^^ a forbidden luxury tome, at that mo- 
that the schools were "no better now fhan'^'^^^^' 

they were forty year ago.'* Schoolmasters werei I remained in Pumpleton two years longer; 
♦• gitt*i^ al?oy? \h.t\i business," }• One on 'em 'at the end of which time I was happily elected 
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to a salary of six hundred dollars a year, in 
SpindleviUe. A year later I was married ; 
boarded a year, and then, for obvious reasons, 
vent to house-keeping. My salary wae smaller 
than ever, and it has been growing smaller with 
every little Duzenbury that is ushered into this 
breathilig world. I am still at Spindleville, 
laboring with all diligence and perseverance to 
keep my expenses within my income. I suc- 
ceed, yet with what self-denial and sacrifice, 
none but Mrs. Duzenbury and myself can ever 
know. 

As this paper is intended to be of some prac- 
tical value to school teachers, I connot pass the 
opportunity solemnly to warn my brothers in 
the profession to beware of the snares of matri- 
mony, unless their salary is larger and their 
tastes less expensive than mine ever were. I 
have heard that there are cities and towns which 
pay from one to two thousand dollars to teach- 
ers. They may marry ; they may be the happy 
fathers of two, three, or even half-a-dozen 
children ; but unto us of Pumpleton and Spin- 
dleville, it is not given to indulge in such ex- 
pensive luxuries. For the present, I have done ; 
I still mourn my sad lot, and am still 

DUZBNBUKY IK SeABCH OF JL SaLABT* 



From the Termont School Journal. 
** We Oannot Support Everything," 

replied one of whom a subscription for the 
School Journal was recently solicited. 

In full sympathy with ihfe spirit of the speak- 
er, we propose tp discuss the question, 

«• WHAT OUGHT WE TO SUPPORT ?** 

The question becomes one of moment to ub 
all as we see the present public crisis pressing 
upon our personal finances more and more de 
terminedly. But in dispensing with the privi- 
leges we have allowed ourselves, we must not 
also cut off the duties we owe ourselves or the 
commui^ity in which we live. 

There are certain obligations to the State we 
are forced to recognize. The interests of the 
Christian religion, at home and abroad mustnot 
be neglected. Our public charities must share 
the store, limited though it be. And the pres 
sing claims of humanity upon the battle-field, 
in the hospital and the camp will make their 
undeniable appeal to every heart and purse in 
the land. 

But there are interests at home, in every com- 
munity, on which the very safety of our nation 
depends — the interests of EducatioA. There 
was never a time in our history when greater 
responsibility rested upo^ us in view of these 



interests. "Could we," to quote from a cob- 
temporary, *• look forward for yean, and see the 
ratio of increase flowing from our educational 
efforts, — the happy homes, the true citicen at 
the ballot-box, the patriotic soldier and die true 
christian, all, impart at least, their fruits," 
would we not see the answer \o our qneetioii 
written in characters that "he who •runs may 
read ?" 

When Lord Brougham in the English Par- 
liament drew his famed comparison between the 
Duke of Wellington and the sohool-maater, ha 
solved for us the question of to-day. 

** Field Marshal, the Duke of Wellington, 
may take the army, he may take the navy, he 
may take the great seal, ho may take the mitre. 
Let him come on with his whole force, aword in 
hand, against the constitutioui^ and the English 
people will not only beat him back, but laugh at 
his assaults. In other times the country may 
hbve heard with dismay that * the soldier was 
abroad.' It will not be so now. There, is 
another personage abroad, less imposing, in the 
eyos of some, perhaps.insignificant« Th^ School' 
master is abroad j and I trust to him armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full mili- 
tary array." 

It is with our schools we must leave one 
grand class of the future interest of our coun- 
try. The 'tendencies of a fine education are to 
establish the true principles of Union and gov- 
ernment, to overcame the spirit of rebellion, 
and teach men their duties and privileges at the 
ballot-box. Where can we lay a heavier weight 
of Tosponsibility ? 

^ If this is the position of the school interests 
of the country, they must be wisely guarded 
and cared for by the people. The school jour- 
' nal is the want of the teacher. , But the people 
must watch every influence that nourishes this 
mighty power — and they have the right to crit- 
icise these influences and demand the utmost of 
them. 

This they cannot do without reading the jour- 
nal which exercises this influence. Every pa- \ 
rent who sends his child into school ought to 
feel it his especial privilege to rehd what the 
teachers read, to know what other schools are 
doing, to compare what he reads with what he 
sees, and to use his personal influence in the 
formation of his teacher, his school and his 
children. These peculiar privileges he will 
gain by reading the school journal of his State, 
and therefore it becomes his duty to sustain 
that journal with a generous support, even 
when, as in our own case, it costs the weighty 
sum of a half-dollar a yea]H> 
by VJ' 
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Fran 4lM Olilo BitttatimiA MMithlf. 
Oa Mettod la !faMofatog« 

So long as minds differ, the means ty "which 
bought is communicated must also differ. 
IPremftes, readily accepted in one case as palpa 
ble antl ralld, may require, in other cases, ex- 
tended proof, or, at least, full explanation. The 
arguments by which one is conyincod, do not 
or may not as forcibly affect a second. Some 
«eem to have reached a stand-point so elevated 
ss to overlook many minor considerations abso 
lately necessary to those who have attained only 
the lower levels. 

No teacher can with justice to himself adopt 
precisely the same plan as another, nor can he 
always pursue any invariable method with like 
profiL One class will need fuller demonstra- 
tions than another ; one may be satisfied with 
the presentation of the abstract, another may 
Teqtdre the concrete. Classes will vary not 
only in original intellectual power, but also in 
the degree of development. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that, while special cases require 
•pedal adaptation of plans, the same general 
plan ifl applicable for all, modified, however, as 
the peculiarities of each elass dettrmine. Those 
methods are evidently the best which give the 
pupil a clear, accurate and thorough knowledge 
of the tber^e presented. 

1. Clearness. — Here the first thing requisite is 
simplieiiy. Teachers too often forget the trials 
tbrough which they have passed in attaining 
their present knowledge, ott perhaps, have never 
heen able to comprehend that some minds are 
laM keen than their own. Granting, first of all, 
that there is no royitl load to science ; that what 
it worth mtieh, costs much ; that true success 
is obtmned by ovefcomlng obstacles, not by 
dnuming them, and other sayings of the same 
sort, wo still hbld that the ability of pupils is 
geaerally overrated. In nine cases ont of ten, 
the aental growth of children does not far ex- 
oeed the physical ; yet, while no sensible man 
would send a boy on a man's errand, we fre- 
qtuntly give them mental tasks far exceeding 
their ability to master. We are led into this 
enor, lst« by the inconsiderate wishes of parents 
for the rapid improvement of their children ; 
2d, by obr own desire for the speedy advance- 
ment of our pupils ; 3d, by our text books, 
whieh seldom, hit the ha|ipy mean between rig- 
odfoiie demonstration and distastefol puerility. 
There am some themes which no amount of di- 
Intiim vbU render ekar to immature minds, and 
which mette ought to bo pMtnCed to ehildias. 

2 



The gelden jjOo^ of *< One ^ng mi a timt?* 
sbeold nsTer be tegotten. Give a boy a dia« 
gram of* a modenf steam engine, complete in 
levers, "v^veSf pumps, abd other appniteoanoest 
and flenohanoss to one that he Hses no wiser 
than aU first. Nov present Newoomen's en- 
gine, with merely boiler, cylinder and pisfton* 
he will soon se the relation of the pests; then 
add Watte' improTements in order, the eon- 
denser, the apparattus/or doable action, lor par- 
allel motion, the governor, the jacket, and, if de- 
sirable, the other parta« and his snecen in com- 
prehending the complete steam engine wiU be 
far more certain. This principle is'appUcahle 
in all branches of study, and is so important 
that it oftcBi seems the one thing neeessary. 

It must also be borne in mind that the eye is 
the first and widest avenue to sense. Pure 
thought may be dearly expressed to thoughtful 
minds, irrespective of diagrams. Pure geome- 
try should need none, but they are of great as- 
sistance ; even the syllogisms of logic are illus- 
trated by figures. Hardly any department of 
Physical Science can be successfully taught 
without the use of models or diagrams. Mod- 
els are generally better than the most faithfld 
diagrams, sometimes better than the object it- 
self, because petty details are omitted; but, 
since models are difficult of access, the teacher 
should accustom himself to the use of the chalk 
and blackboard. The skillful use of these will 
materially aid him in giving clear notions of the 
subject, first, by the facility with which skele- 
ton analysis, or outlines, may present the theme 
as a whole, and the relation of the jparts to each 
other ; secondly, by supplying rude pictures of 
the object to be explained. Pine drawings are 
not needed ; in fact, they are not ^a desirable 
as coarse but accurate outlines. The method 
followed by our best teachers is 'to draw the. 
figure in the presence of the class, end explain, 
each part as &st as executed on the board. This 
method of teaching by the eye should not be 
neglected; where words fall lifeless, the sye 
catches the subject at a glance and fixes it. One 
caution is needed. Cleamesa requires in thee» 
skeleton analyses and diagrama, as well as in . 
other departments of teaching, that petty de- 
tails should be omitted, that the main thought 
should be dearly stated and the principal subdi« 
visions grouped around it. The only pla^ foi; 
details is after the subject has been mastered ae 
a definite whole. 

2. ilMurooy.— Nothing can be worse fcr a 
pupil then the habit of thonghl jj^|j<^ allows 
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inftoevrate notions. One thought clearly under- 
Btoedmnd w%\\ defined ie Worth handrede of 
gnessea. The pnpil BhotUd be trained at the 
outset to know the distinction between the U 
and M not. The fJEtcts. in regard to which he is 
in doubft» may be of little importance ; but his 
sueeess as a scholar depends upon his ability to 
8^, in oases of doubt, that he does not know. 
Some teachers actually foster a habit of guess- 
ing, by allowing the pupif to try and try again 
at the same question during recitation. The 
place for trying is the pupil's desk; the class 
bench is ^e place to show the result of effort. 
The importance of definite and active thought 
can not be orerestimated. The force of the 
proverb <* Beware of the man of one book" lies 
mainly in this : the one book mastered is the 
key to many doors. 

There is special need of accuracy in defini' 
tlons and rules. It is well, where the definition 
includes several particulars, to insist upon the 
pupil's numbering the particulars in the order 
given. 

Habits of accuracy will be fostered by the 
methodical arrangement of the theme under 
consideration. The pupil will be greatly assist- 
ed, in many cases, by being taught to follow 
some definite order in recitation ; for example, 
the order in correcting false syntax would be 
something like this : 

1. Bead the sentence. 2. Correct the sen- 
tence. 3. State the correction. 4. Give rea- 
sons for the correction. 5. Parse the words 
corrected. 

There are many cases in which it is not desi- 
rable to burden the memory of the pupil with 
the exact statement of liEicts, as in giving the 
heights of mountains, the population of towns, 
' ele., etc. Here the requirements of accuracy 
demand that the pupil state that the figures 
given are "nearly" or •* almost" or "in round 
numbers." 

• S. 2%orei«^*n«M.— The surest way to secure a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, is to fix 
clear and accurate notions in 



eral review, followed by a writtaB examination ; 
but when the general divisions are too long, the 
written exiiminations should occur at intervals 
not greater than six weeks. 

The time occupied by a written examisttion 
need not be more than forty-five minutes. The 
advantages of written examinations are, that 
the pupils are all tried by the same test ; that 
each pupil can answer more questions than in 
the ordinary recitation, and that greater accura- 
cy is secured. Such reviews and examinationa 
will eventually exclude the detestable habit of 
cramming for special examinations. It will se- 
cure attention to all parts bf the subject, ond 
give a thoroughness which can be secured in no 
other way. 



For the SehooImaBter. 
A Qlanoe at South Amerioa.— *B^o. 6. 

THB PLATEAU OP DESBGUADBBO. 

A FEW miles to the north of Chorolque, is a 
transverse chain, called Lipez, situated in 20<' 
south latitude. From this ridge, the Andes 
stretch off in two parallel chains, the eastern- 
most of which is called the Bolivian Cordillera, 
and the western, the Cordillera of the Coast. 

These two ridges, with the cross ridge before 
mentioned, enclose the valley of Deseguadero, 
or the Titicaca basin, the northern boundary of 
which is the great mountain knot of Yilcanota, 
or, as Humboldt terms it, Cordillera Beal. 

This valley is about four hundred miles l^sg 
and from thirty to sixty miles wide* The whole 
Andes here, including both chaina and the val*- 
ley, is about two hundred and twenty-six milea 
wide* The western ridge is composed mostly 
of volcanos, or is of volcanic origin, and skirt* 
the coast its entire distance ; consequently the 
descent on that side is very abrupt* Onita 
western declivity are found prodigious quanti- 
ties of volcanic products, such as lava, tufo and 
Duujcui., XB lu iiAii>bsidian, which have been ejected from theora- 
the minds of the' lerrand hurled down the mountain sides, while. 



( at each recitation; and then have frequent 
renews. The class should be made to under- 
stand that a lesson once passed is to be consid- 
eMd as learned, and that no failures would be 
permitted on the finished work. The reviews 
should be daily, weekly, and if possible, month- 
ly. In some studies the teacher may cursorily 
review at each recitation the lessons for several 
days previous. On finishing any general divis- 
iog^ of the auljeat, th9 cl««8 i)i9«14 have a gen? 



strange to say, nothing of the kind oocurs on 
the eastern slope of the same ridge. The ridge 
itself is composed qf trachytes, obsidian and 
trachytic conglomerates towards the top, but ie 
crystalline and stratified at ite base. 

The eastern ridge is composed, almost entire* 
ly, of stratified rooks, of the Silurian period, 
at its base, and having granites, quartaiferous 
porphyries and syenitee injeoted. Towards ttM 
somnitar^ aeeontey roeka^ t)» triaaeiepe* 
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xiod, (LeyeU)* red marie, whioh ooataia gyp- 
•om, ToUtio liDteetoiM and loek salt 

In the wettem ridge we noliBu tt««n firartsen 
Tolcanoa in a diatance of four handled and 
twenty miUa. They are in three groupa, called 
the Areqnipa, Sabama and Atacoma gronpa. 
In the Areqnipa group is Chacam, situated on 
the right bank of the Rio Qoilca, in latitude 
16^ 11' south, and nineteen thoueand, six hun* 
dred Ind one feet high ; Arequipat in latitude 
16^ 20' south, eighteen thousand, eight hundred 
and serenty-nine feet high ; Voioan de Omato, 
Utilude 160 dO' south ; Voioan de UlvituUf whose 
last eruption Was in the sixteenth century; 
Voioan de Piohu-Fiehu, latitude 16<' 26' ; ^d 
Volean Vi^, latitude 16^ 66f, with an immense 
crater, huge streams of lava and an enormous 
quantity of pumioe- stone. 

In the Sahama group are, Valean de Taroora, 
latitude 17^ 4t5' south, nineteen thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty- eight feet high ; Volean de 
Sakama, latitude IS° 7' south, twenty-two thou 
sand, three hundred and fifty-four feet high, 
having a regular truncated cone; Pomarape^ 
latitude 18^ 8' south, twenty-one thousand, six 
hundred and ninety-nine feet high ; and Pari 
■MMOte, latitude 18^ 12' south, twenty-two thou 
aaod and twenty- nine feet high. i 

The Ataoama group contains the very active 
volcano of Gualatieri, latitude 18<> 25' south, 
twenty-one thouband, nine hundred and sixty- 
two feet high • Ishiga^ latitude lO^ 20' south ; 
and Volean de. San Pedro de Atacama^ latitude 
320 1$' south, not far from the Nevado of Cho 
rolque.* 

Although the -eastern ridge does not contain 
Toleanic products, yet* near the nostheastern 
pait of the plateau, *< more than one hundred 
and eighty geographical miles from the sea< 
eoast, Pentland discovered a perfectly preserv- 
ed*but extinct crater, with unmistakble lava 
streams." t It was upon the summit of a coni- 
cal mountain, in latitude 14^ 8' south, and what 
is more remarkable, contained the ruins of a 
fhmous temple of the Inca Yiracocha. 

'While the western side of this valley is light- 
ed up by lofty volcanic domes, the eastern is 
made no less imposing and Interesting by the 
magnificence of its towering snow-capped 
peaks, which s^eteh along its border, to the 
height of from sixteen to twenty-two thousand 
feet. Aneohumat Sorata and Oliinani, ten one 
of the grandest portions oi the And^ The 

•Humboldt*! Gosoim, Vol. Y., ]«g« fn» 
tlUd, page 91^ 



valley ita^ has an altituda of twelve thoumindi 
nine hundred feet, so that the mountains on 
either side shoot up from eight to ten thoawaad 
feet above the cities and haoieadas of the liti* 
caca basin. 

Near the oentrrof this valley is Lake Tftica- 
ea, a beautiful sheet of clear, cold water, eighty 
miles in length and forty wide. It was at one 
time supposed to be a salt lake, but is now 
known to be fresh. The lake is supplied dur- 
ing the dry season by the melting of the snows 
upon the sides of tlie mountains, but the evap- 
oration being a little greater than the supply 
during that period, it diminishes a very little in 
size, until the rainy season commences, when it 
fills up again, ^he rains' bej^in about the mid- 
^dle of Ilpsember and end in the middle of ApriL 
The increase in depth, however, is only about 
one foot. It nowhere exceeds thirty fathoms 
in depth, and the greater part of it is much 
less, being filled with numerous islands and 
shoals. The winds blow across the lake from 
the eastward every day, beginning at sunrise 
and subsiding to a calm at sunset. In the eve- 
ning a breeze sometimes sweeps gently over the 
surface of the water from the westward, which 
the people take advantage of to return from 
market, most of the towns being situated upon 
the west side. The easterly winds are those 
froAi the Atlantic, which have swept across the 
continent, discharged their vapors, for the most 
part, on the east side of the eastern ridge, and 
now rush through the mountain gorges, which 
are Ailed with glacier's, cooled by contact with 
ice and snow, and rendered, oftentimes, exceed- 
ingly chilly and disagreeable. Nevertheless, the 
mornings, before the wind begins to blow, are 
like our springs, clear and beautiful. 

There is a kind of rush, growing in tha wa- 
ter, along the western shore, which is mnob 
used, both by man and beast. The people use 
it for the manufacture of many articles for the 
household, to construct their boats, oz balsas, 
in which they navigate the lake. The Indiana 
gather it for the rich juice it co^tai&s, which 
they suck out, also for making salad* The cat- 
tle and horses wade, up to their back, in mud 
and water after it, and even the hogs and sheep, 
forsake the parched hills and rush into the wa-; 
ter in search of something green. Large shoals* 
often extending a mile or more from the shore, 
covered with it presents the appearauee of a 
large grassy meadow. Lieut. Gibbon, in speak- 
ing of it says : 

The Indians call it t9ipt^ It mwa Imft 

39le 
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fix to eight f(Mt long, and is of the size and 
shape of (he blade ^ a bayonet, with a head 
and flower resembling dusters of ripe buck- 
wheat. It supplies the place of wood, iron, 
oanvas and greens. The Indians were taught 
by their Ineas to make bridges of it, over which 
they passed their armies; besides, thsir boats 
and sails, houses and beds are sometimes made 
of it." 
^ In speaking of the decay and growth of this 
Tegetable, he says : 

•• All the dead rushes, driven by the east 
winds to the west side, lodge on the flats and 
beach, manure the dry places and deposit their 
seed ; more rushes grow there to catch the sedi- 
ment as the water filters through. Year after 
year the growth dies off, breaks d<4lii, and 
helps the upward leyelUng law." 

On the eastern side of the lake the beach 
is more abrupt and the water deeper. Fish 
of the most delicious quality are found in 
abundance, particularly sowards the south end. 
A variety of birds al^o inhabits these elevated 
shores, such as ducks, gulls, teals, a large and 
small snipe, and the ** tall, white crane, with 
pink wings, legs and tail." 
^ From the southern extremity of the lake a 
small stream issues, called the Kiver Besaque- 
dero. It is about fifty yards wide and tbree 
fathoms deep near the outlet. It runs about 
two hundred and forty miles south, when it 
spreads out into a marshy lake, called Pampas 
AuUagas, firom which there is no flow to the 
ocean. Although there are some twenty streams 
running into Lake Titicaca, this is the only one 
running out, and it is said that even this has 
been known to run towards the lake during the 
rainy season. 

A little south of the centre of the lake is the 
Idand of Titicaca, from which Manco Capac 
and his wife travelled to Curzeo. Coming 
imbng the Indians, as they did, from this beau 
tifhl island, to which the natives had no means 
of access, and skimming over the surface of the 
dear water in their rush canoe, a thing as yet 
unknown to the ignorant savage, might well 
inspire them with the belief in their celestial 
origin, and firmly fix upon their benighted 
minds, that the good, the glorious, the warm 
•un had sent them a king to rule over them and 
'teaoh them the arts of civilized life. Whether 
the Indian tradition be true or not, Romance 
would seize upon just such a spot for the crea 
tion of just suteh a character as is said to have 
dttiniod vipon tho Andean world» 



LakeTldoaoaisundfimhtedlyfiilinf up. Zf^ 
ry year the rains oairy down Large q^naatities of 
aoil from the surrounding hilla and mountams. 
and deposits it at the bottom of tho lake, and 
there are evidences that it was fomiirly mueh 
larger and deeper than now. Ages hence, in 
obedience to the great levelling proeesa that is 
continually going on all over the world, a sim- 
ple stream only will flow through what is now 
the valley of Desaquedero, or Titicacif basin. 
Of the people who inhabit this mountain val- 
ley, their pursuits, religion, mannera and dua^ 
toms, with the ruins of antiquity which every* 
where abound, and many other interesting to^* 
ica|pf which we have not now room to speak, 
but hope at some future time to present them to 
the readers of Thb Scroolxastbb, if they do 
not vote the *' Glances at South Ameslca" ft 
bore. * «. 



The Emigrant's Ohild. 

Ths last words of the ** Emigrant Child,*' 
as uttered on the banks of the San Joaquin » 
near Fort Miller, California, are thus conveyed 
to the world through the medium of song. 
The circumstances which gave rise to the verses 
are peculiarly touching. Owing to the winter 
rains to such a height had the waters risen that 
they could not be forded, and the roads had 
become impassable. A family of emigrants ar- 
rived on the banks of the San Joaquin, in the 
last stages of exhaustion. Starvation stared 
them in the face. The mother had been buried 
on the plains, and on the arrival of the family 
at the San Joaquin, an infant and its sister, six 
years of age, comprising all x)f the children, 
died also, leaving the diecoi^solate father to 
prosecute his further journey to the gold mines 
alone/* The stanzas were written by Major G-. 
W. Fatten. XJ. S. A., and were published in 
1868 : 

' THE EMIGUANT'S DYING CHILD. 
Father, I'm hungered! give me bread; 

Wrap close my shivering form ! 
Cold blows the wind around my head. 

And wildly beats the storm. 
Protect me from the angry sky ; 

I shrink beneath its wrath, 
And dread this torrent rushing by, 

Which intercepts our path* 

Father, theae California skies, 
"^u said, were bright and bland — 

Bu^Hiere, to«n%fat, my pillow lies. 
Is this the golden land ? 

'Tis well my little sister^elaepa. 
Or else she too would gri^e ; . 
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B«t oalj see bow ilin she keeps ^ 
^ 8lie has not ttirre4 «ince to¥e. 

1*11 kiss her, and perhaps she'll speak; 

She'll kiss me back, I know ; — 
Ob! father, only tvich her cheek. 

'Tis cold as verj snov^. 
Fatber, yoa do not shed a tear, 

Tet little Jane has died ; •— 
Oh ! promise, when you leave me here, 

To lay m^ by her side ! 

And wben you pass this torrent eold, 

We*Te eome so far to see. 
And you go on, beyond, for gold, 

Ob think of Jaue and me. 
Father, I'm weary ! rest my head 

Upon thy bosom warm — 
Cold blows the wind around my head, 

And wildly beats the storm. 

— Exchange. 



From the Hew York Teacher. 
^ The Iiesflon of the Hour. 

Thebs are times w^en we would fain close 
onr lips and listen ; for a grander yoice ia speak- 
ing : times when we we would lay down our 
Tain ambitions, our conceits and selfish aims, 
and stand in reverent silence, listening azkd 
watching — for a mightier than we speaks and 
moves. When thunder is booming in the black 
heavens how men cease their babblings, turn 
from their frivolities with subdued and humble 
hearts, listen to that roice of Deity himself. 
Even now is the storm. The heavens of our 
Country are black tlith clouds; thunder is 
booming in deep, sullen tones, or bursting upon 
our ears in a terrific crash which tells of an- 
guish and death. 

We have all, with sid hearts, been looking 
into the heavens and listening to these dixe tones 
until we almost forget that we Jiave duties to 
perform. 

Since war has been in our land all hearts have 
been watching excitedly and tremulously, and 
every ordinary avocation seems tame. We can 
•peek, and write, and think of nothing but war. 
To write something concerning teaching seems 
like dropping down from a region of intense 
lilieittteone'of -dull and tedious prose, saying 
eomething whieh no one has tt^e heart to hear, 
end wfaieh must fail in any effect, because the 
heart is not prepared to receive it. School rou- 
' ttae, text-books and methods of teaching seem 
aeeningless and trite, and do not fill our hearts 
in tamee like these. 

Mctbematies and tb« sciences are like fu off 
whaspevp wbiob do not even exoite our curiosity. 



The Oeography of W eouutxtoe except our own 
&ils to interest us. What now are all the other 
rivers of the earth t'6 us, when upon the shores 
of our own Potomac lie in bi^ttle array hundreds 
of thousands of the hoblest sons of our laud ? 
What now are the great Kingdoms and Empires 
of Europe and Asia, when our own nation is 
seething in hot contention ; when the soU of our 
crwn Virginia is drinking in the best blood of 
the country, and burying under her turf so 
many noble sons from all the hillis and valleys 
of the North } Tne histories of the grand old 
oountries of another hemisphere, in the times of 
their greatest glory or deepest tragedy, pale be- 
fose the red, fierce history we are writing now 
in our own loved land. 

We eannot forget the Hour nor the Cause. 
When we W6uld talk or teach, we drift into the 
one great current, and war, or its aooompani* 
ments, beoomes the topio. Whatever the lesson 
may be, History, Oeography, Or even Mathe- 
mat ios, we find ourselves making oomparisoas 
concerning this era, and this eoniliet. We in- 
variably run ftam Meehanical powers into Pro- 
jectiles. The boys, and even the girls in our 
schools leave prosaic Levers and Wheels to ask 
of the structure and principals of Dahlgrene, 
Columbiads, and Mortars. « 

Though this great struggle so absorbs us that 
ordinary pursuits and studies seem trite, and 
we are half inclined to neglect them to talk and 
think and dream only of war and its results, we 
are not to conclude the Hour is profitless. — 
Even the youth of our land are learning deep 
lessons in these times, such as are never learned 
from books ; deep lessons, costmg life-blood ; 
but destiny crowds them upon us, and tbey ave 
too precious to be lost— and they trHl n^i be 
lost. The world will find traces of them in the 
character of the men and women of our Coun- 
try beyond this generation or this century. 

The lesson of to-day is not a little knowl- 
edge whieh shall enable us to transact busfaiess* 
with more ease and success for a few oomiftg 
years, nor an accumulation of facts whieh shall 
make us seem to the world, learned : there are 
grander lessons to learn in life than facts and 
methods. It is not merely the understanding 
which must be disciplined to make noble men 
and women. There is a soul to be reached, to 
be expanded and written over. There has been 
a terrible searching down in the dust to find 
this treasure, and a band is tracing upon it now 
characters of fire which will never lose their 
glow* This hour is bringing ut>a deep^grand 
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Axpeiience. It U^ teat and Btrengthener of what 
is excellent in character, a test of our devotion 
to oar CoutLtry, to Liberty and the Right. It 
it aa ordeal whioh shall reveal to us and to the 
fiiture, who are our true men and who the base. 

Perhaps as a nation we have needed this les- 
ion. W$ were, in onr selfishness and arariee, 
onr national conceit of superiority, power and 
security, forgetting what is best and noblest in 
a people. ' Tis terrible that blood must be re- 
quired to wash out our errors, but perhaps 
there was no other way. People have been 
•wakened from an ignoble lore of wealth, power 
and preoedence, to the grander and holier love 
of Country and of Principle. We had well 
nigh forgotten there was anything grander in 
life than to love our own personal success. That 
love for a great principle which can exalt us 
above selfishness, and make life sublime was al- 
most smothered. That it has been revived and 
is blaxing brightly we may know, when we feel 
im onr own hearts how insignificant all our own 
trials and aims have become now that our Coun- 
try is in danger ; when we see men pouring out 
their wealth, or offering themselves — a willing 
aaerifice if need be, for their Country ; when we 
see women giving up unmurmuringly their hus- 
bands and sQ^s, looking sadly across the broad 
waters of the uncertain future over which they 
may never see a returning sail, or upon whose 
ahores they may some day weep over a drifting 
wreck. 

The lesson of the hour is as certain and grand 
to fhe youth of this nation as to those who look 
with mature eyes upon the movement of affairs. 
They may not now fully realise the deep nation- 
al si^fieance of this conflict, the far reaching 
iaftuence of the result of this war, bu$ inquiry 
it awakened whioh will not rest till in future 
years it shall underatand lUl. The exaltation, 
the sublimity of ^ the hour is fully theiis. 

It is worth to them, as well as to us, fortunes 
* to live in this age and witness such an uprising 
of the paopl^to have seen, when the ominous 
news went in lightning over the whole North 
that the Ration was in danger, the whole coun- 
try from Maine to Minnesota, grow blue with 
an army of men with eager eye and determined 
hearts, rising suddenly in their might, and beat- 
ing a solemn march ; to have seen the stars and 
•tripea wavingfrom almost every house through- 
out every city and village and the broad coun- 
try, till the whole North seemed like one out- 
apread flag ; to have heard through all our quiet 
towns the stem beating of drums, the hourly 



agMit 
and pain of war coa^g suddenly upoiPaa. 

transforming us instantly^from the most peace- 
ful to the most terrifically belligerent people on 
the earth. Many a yout^ in the land has drawn 
his first inspirations of patriotism, and his first 
consciousness of the grandeur of prineiples 
above even human life, firom the st^jn teachings 
of these days. 

Even the children open their *heart8 to grand 
lessons when they hear upon every l^ patriotic 
sentiments ; when they sing in their schools glo- ^ 
rious songs of liberty, patriotism, and of the 
warlike events which are tnuuq^ring in the land ; 
when they see men giving their wealth by thou- 
sands for the relief of wounded soldiers, and 
for the families of those who having gone to 
fight their Country's battles ; their mothers and 
sisters making clothing for suffering soldiers 
whom they had never seen, and preparing to re- 
lieve wounds yet to be received on bloody tur- 
tle fields. All this cannot occur without ma- 
king deep impressions upon susceptible natures. 
A broad and disinterested sympathy is awaken- 
ed, and admiration and veneration for the heroes . 
who are making such noble sacrifices. Earnest 
questionings must arise as to the significance of 
all this trsgedy ; questionings whioh will result 
in largeness of intellect and heart, and in great- 
ness and nobility of character. 

The teacher in our schools may seize the hour 
to make greater soul impressions upon his pupils 
than he ever can by the aid of text books alone. 
If he feel the grandeur of the hour himself, he 
may bring other hearts up to his level. This is 
no doubt bemg done, and all our school 
throughout the North, in which millions of 
youth are being educated, are ** Cradles of lib- 
erty.'* Soon we shall behold thes^outh spring 
into the arenaitof life, strong Liberty-loving men 
and women, worthy of those who nurtured and 
guarded them, and of the glorious heroes who 
in these sad days have died for them.. 



The EcUnhurgh Review enumerates the aumbar 
of words in the English language acquired ia 
childhood at one hundred, and this by an imi- 
tative process which waxes less active as tho 
child becomes an adult. If he does not baloaif 
to the educated classes of society, he will at no 
period acquire more than three hundred or threat 
hundred and fifty. Upon a stock of twice that 
amount he may mix with learned men, and even 
write a book, and this when our entire vocabu- 
lary oontains thirty-five (hojiaand WiNr4^. 
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it of AgxioaHxu9 and the 
Meohantoal Arte. 

Wb copy the foUowing from the report of the 
. proeeedags of the General Assembly of this 
S(ate» of Wednesday, January 14, 1863 : 

"Mr. B. W. Gbessk, from the Committee 
appointed to consider the proper action of the 
General Assembly in relation to the grant of 
public lands by Congress to the diiferent States 
and Rhode Island among the rest, for the en- 
dowment of an Agricnltoral College and the 
odliTatiaa of the Mechanical Arts, reported 
tba fioUowisg resolationa, which were adopted, 
t^eaahie the Stale to ayaU itself of the heM^t 
of this grant : 

Jfeaofredr, The Senate concnrring in the pas- 
sage hereof, that the General Assembly of the 
State of Ba&vde Island has hereby expressed Its 
•oeepraace, in behalf of the SUte, of the bene- 
tts of the proriBioBt of Chapter 180 of the 
Statatoa of the United States passed at the 
seeood session of the 37th Congress, approved 
Jtthf 3, 1863, donating public lands to the se- 
^fexai States and territories which may proride 
itetheiieneiltaf A^ricnltnre and the 
t Axta upon tte terms and conditions 
[act; and that the faith of the State be 
I the same is hereby pledged to the United 
8, that on the receipt of the scrip proyid 
ed to be issued under said act of Congrees it 
will faithfhUy apply tlie proceeds thereof to the 
d^eetSyand in the manner prescribed by said 
aeL 

Besotted^ That His SzcelleDcy the Gkyremor 
be and he hereby is requested to notify the 
United State? without delay of the accept- 
ing by this State^of the donation of scrip 
te 120gOOO acres of the public lands, (that quan- 
tity being 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from this State) 
made by the provisions of Chapter CXXX of 
the Statutes of the United States, approved 
July 2, 18d2, donating public laods to the seve- 
ral States and Territories which may provide 
coQeges for the benefit of Agriculture and the 
Kechanlc Arts upon the terms and condltlens 
in the said act contained and set forth, and to 
famish at tlie said time a copy of said uotiflca- 
tloa Ar the Secretary of the Interior. 

Besofeed, That His Excellency the Gk>ver- 
nor be and is hereby fiilly authorized and em- 
powered by himself or his order, to receive 
from the Secretary of the Interior, or any other 
person authorized to Issue the same, the land 
•erf p to whieh this State l6 entitled under the 



proTisSoDB of Chapter 180 of the Statutes of tiie 
United States, passed at the second seeelon tf 
the 87th Congress, and approved July 2, 1803, 
donating public lands to the several States and 
territories which may provide Colleges for tiie 
benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
and to hold said scrip subject to the order of 
the General Assembly. 

Judge Gbeenx then oiltered the following 
resolntion for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of- the act of Congress, referred to 
in the foregoing resolutions, by granting to 
Brown University these public lands, to be 
sold under the direction of that corporation, 
and the proceeds applied to the endowment of 
a Department of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. 

Resolnedy That His Excellency the Govern- 
or be and that he hereby is authorized and ap- 
pointed, on the part of the State, to transfer, 
assigned set over to the corporation of Brown 
Universtty in the City of Providence the scrip 
now in the possession of the Governor, or 
which may hereafter come into his possession 
flx>m the Government of the United States, un- 
der and by virtue of a resolution passed by^ 
this General Assembly, at its present. seMlon^ 
upon receiving (xom said corporation or its 
agent, duly authorized, the following st^mla* 
tions, which stipulations shall be as and for a 
perpetual agreement by and between said cor-, 
poratlon and State as aforesaid, and shall be In 
torm substanlially as follows, that is to say: 

1st. Sai4 corporation does hereby agree to. 
provide a college or department in said univer- 
sity, the leading object of whlc^ shall be, with- 
out, ejtcludlng other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to ag-> 
riculture and the mechanic arts, in such man^ 
ner as is hereioafter stated, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the in-« 
dustrial classes la the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. 

2d. To locate, without unnecessary delay and 
at their best discretion, the said scrip for the 
pnblic lands of the United States properly open 
to be located upon ; and from time to tbne to 
sell and dispose of the lands so to be located 
upon, so that the largest price can be obtained 
for the same. 

dd. To invest and keep invested the proceeds 
of such sales in stock or securities of the Unit- 
ed States or of this State; and If this shall be 
Impracticable, so that an income therefrom of 
atleaat $per cenlum jper anAum. upon tibeir 
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pur Yalae camiot t^ realised, then to. Invest 
s%ch proceeds in some other safe stocks^ (the 
safety of which other stocks the University 
diall guarantee,) upon which an income of at 
least 6 per centum per annum upon their par 
Talne can be realixed. 

4th. To pay all expenses of locating and sell- 
ing sfdd Lands and all taxes which may be as- 
sessed thereon or upon the proceeds thereof. 

6th. To apply faithfully the income proceed- 
ing from the avails of the sales of said lands 
in endowing, maintaining and supporting 
a College in said University as aforesaid, 
for the otti^^ aforesaid, so that no portion of 
said proceeds or income shall be used in the 
/ erection,, preservation or repairing of any 
building or buildings for College or other pur- 
poses ; provided, however, that a portion of the 
proceeds of said sales, not exceeding one-tenth 
part thereof^ may, at the discretion of said cor- 
poration, be expended according to said Act 
of Congress, in the purchase of lands fdf sites, 
or on experimental farms, whenever said cor- 
poration shall so determine. • 

dth. To educate scholars, each at the rate of 
flOO par annum, to the extent of the entire 
annual income from said proceeds and of the 
praviao aforesaid ; the Governor and Secretary 
of. State to have the right, on or before the 
commencement day of each year and in con- 
junction with the President of the University, 
to nominate candidates lor vacancies occurring 
in said College or Department as aforesaid, at 
the beginiiing of each collegiate year. And 
students admitted to said College and pursuing 
studies therein by viilue of said fund are not 
to be excluded ibom the regular scientific and 
classical studies of said University, and are' to 
be subject to the laws and regulations of the 
University in entering and remaining thereat, 
and are to be graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy or Bachelor of Arts, or 
are to receive a certificate for a partial course,' 
4U!Cording as the case may be. < 

7th. To assume upon itself all the responsi- 
lyUlties and duties which are imposed upon the 
State by the said Act of Congress, and aJso all 
the duties imposed on Colleges endowed under 
the previous of said Act;' and to be entitled 
to all the privileges ^d immunities conferred 
• thereby upon the State and upon the Instiitu 
^ons endowed thereunder. 

Sth. To mated to the Governor of the Statei 
-an Annnal Beport, a copy of which will, be 
•communicated to the General Assembly, of all! 
lands located and sold, until the whole is ^«-^ 



poeed of, the amount veeeivad fSor tlia i 
how invested, and stilting the number of stu- 
dents to whom the same have been applied, and 
of all other matters presented by said act of 
Congress as aforesaid. 

On motion of Mr. Tubneb, of Bristol, the 
resolutions was temporarily Jaid upon the ta- 
ble, from which it was Subsequently taken, 
at his motion, and adopted." 



Washington at Dorchester Heights. 

Wb have glanced at Washington on Pros- 
pect Hill. As a sequel, let us aooompany hfm 
on his memorable yidt to Doehester Hdglits. 
Nine months haye' elapsed — ^nxne terrible montha 
of anxiety and toil ! With an army of four- 
teen thousand men he has opposed a force <rf 
but half that number in Boston. Patriots in 
Congress, patriots all over the eountry, and es- 
pecially poor, pining patriots pent up with their 
insolent enemies in the besieged town, hav» 
been impatiently asking, •< Why don't he ad- 
vance ? " Howe and his red*ooats have expect* 
ed him, until they have settled down into a 
quiet and comfortable contempt of the Tankca 
rabble called an umy. •We do not know thart 
in those days the ery, « Into Boston," was tiie 
watchword of the country and the oamp, until 
everybody grew sick and weary of it, (as '* On 
to Richmond" too long kept us in a state of sus- 
pense, which at length became bitterness) ; but 
sure it is that then, as since, the people waxed 
impatient with their generals, and wondered if 
nothing would ever be done. 

But Washington had his reasons for inactivi- 
ty. And we of this day know many secreu of 
which his cursers and hiscfriends were alike 
Ignorant, — just as after times will reveal the 
truth of many things which constitue the mys- 
teries of this war. His army did not know, 
not even Congress was fully aware, and partic- 
ularly the enemy never suspected, how short he 
was of powder ! That fatal secret he kept re- 
ligiously, regardless of the opprobium cast up- 
on h^ generalship by those who knew not what 
the safety of his country required him to con- 
ceaL 

But at length his time has come. It is tb# 
fourth of March, 177d. A moonlight night, 
beautiful, clear and cold. The British officers 
are enjoying their comfortable quarters in town* 
They have no thought of being disturbed in 
them. They have lost all fear of the Yankees* 
The bainl>erdment» whichjyasbfngton has or- 
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dered u a diversion from his designs, is no seri 
01U affair to the confident enemy. He has made 
a theatre of Fanenil Hall ; a riding- school of 
the Old South. And he is eatiffg and drinking 
or placidly sleeping, this chill and lustrous 
March night, nerer dreaming of what is to hap 
pen to-morrow. 

But the dawn brings wonder and dismay to 
his eyes. The Yankees are on Dorchester 
Heights ! In a night-time, as if by magic, for- 
tifications impregnable to grape-shot and mus- 
ketry, have sprung up; and Washington com- 
manda the town. There is no way left to the 
abashed and outwitted enemy, but to evacuate 
it. At the thought of attacking the Yfinkees, 
the troops look pale. They remember Bunker 
Hill. In the morning light, Washington be 
bcilds himself master of the position ; his great 
ttragetic movement is successfully accomplish- 
ed ; and it is perhaps the most joyous moment 
in hia life ; for already he sees in imagination 
the crowded transports of the baffled enemy 
■ailing down the harbor, and knows in his soul 
that Uie delivery of Boston is achieved. — True 



The Yoons Phlloaoph«r. 



Mr, SoLouont WiKTHSOF was a plain old 
farmer — an austere, precise man, who did eve 
rything by established rules, and could see no 
leaaon why people should grasp at things be- 
yond what had been reached by their great- 
grand&thera. He had three children, two boys 
and a girl. There was Jeremiah, seventeen 
yean old ; Samuel, fifteen ; and Fanny, thir- 
teen. 
< It was a cold winter's day, Samuel was in 

the kitchen reading a book, and so interested 
was he that he did not notice the entrance oi 
hia lather. Jerry was in the opposite comer 
engaged in eiphering ont a sum which he had 
found in hia arithmetic. 

*«• Sam/' said the father to his youngest boy, 
■* have you worked out that sum yet } " 

•• Not air," Tetaraed the boy» hesitatingly. 

<• Did n't I tell you to stick to your arithme> 
tie till you had done it?" uttered Mr. Win- 
flirop, in a severe tone. 

Samuel hung down his head, and looked 
troubled. 

•• Why havn't you done it ? " continued the 
&ther. 

«« t can't do it, sir," tremblingly returned 
SamnoL 

Z 



•• Can't do it ? and why not ? Look at Jerry 
there, with his slate and pencil ; he had cipher- 
ed further than you have long before he was as 
old as you are." 

•* Jerry was always fond of mathematical 
problems, sir, but I cannot fasten my mind on 
them. They have no interest for me." 

<* That's because you don't try to fbel an in- 
terest in your studies. What book is that you 
are reading ? " 

<* It is a work on philosophy, sir." 

•' A work on fiddle-sticks ! Go, put it away 
this instant, and then get your slate, and don't 
let me see you away from your arithmetic until 
you can work out those roots. Do you under- 
stand me } " 

Samuel made no answer, but silently he put 
away his philosophy, and then he got hia slate 
and sat down in the chimney eonier. Hia neth- 
er lip trembled and his eye moistened, for ho 
was unhappy. Hia father had been harah to- 
ward him and he felt that it was without n 
cause. 

** Sam," said Jerry, as soon as cheir father 
had gone, ** I will do that sum for you." 

(* No, Jerry," returned the yonngeet btothert 
but with a grateful look, •• that will be deoeir- 
ing father. I will try to do the sum, but I fetr 
I shall not succeed." 

. Samuel worked very hard, but all to no pur- 
pose. His mind was not on the subject before 
him. The roots and squares, the bases, hypoth- 
enuses and perpendiculars, though compara- 
tively simple in themselves, were to him a min- 
gled mass of incomprehensible things, and the 
more he tried the more he became perplexed 
and bothered. 

The truth was his father did not understand 
him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncommonly 
hitelligent for one of his age. Mr. Winthrop 
was a thorough mathematician — he never yet 
came across a problem he could not solve, and 
he desired that his boys should be like him, for 
he considered that the acme of educational per- . 
fection lay in the power of conquering Euclid, 
and he often expressed his opinion that, were 
Euclid living then, he could ** give the old geo- 
metrician a hard* tussel." He seemed not to 
comprehend that difierent minds were made 
with different capacities, and what one mind 
grasped with ease, another, of equal power, 
would fail to comprehend. Hence, because 
Jeremiah progressed rapidly In his mathemati- 
cal studies, and could already aurvey a piece of 
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land of many angles, he imagined that because 
Samuel made no progress in the same branch 
he was idle and careless, and treated him ac- 
cordingly. He never candidly conversed with 
hia younger son, with a view to ascertain the 
true bent of his mind, but he had his own stan- 
dard of the power of all minds, and he perti- 
naciously adhered to it. 

There was another thing that Mr. Winthrop 
could not see, and that was, that Samuel was 
continually pondering upon such profitable mat- 
tes aa was interesting to him, and that he was 
scarcely ever idle ; nor did his father see, either, 
that if he ever wished his boy to become a math- 
ematician, he was pursuing the very course to 
prevent such a result. Instead of endeavoring 
to make the study interesting to the child, he 
was making it obnoxious. 

The dinner hour came, and Samuel had not 
worked out the sum. His father was angry, 
and obliged the boy to go without his dinner, 
aft the same time telling him that he was an idle, 
lacy child. 

Poor Samuel went to his chamber, and sat 
.and cried. At length his mind beemed to pass 
from the wrong he had suffered at the hand of 
hii patient, and took another turn, and the marks 
^ of grief left his iace. There waa a large fire in 
the room below his chamber, so that he was not 
very cold, and getting up he went to a small 
doset, and from beneath a lot of old clothes he 
took forth some long strips of wood and com 
menced whittling. It waa not for mere pastime 
that he whittled, he was fashioning some curl' 
ous affair from these pieces of wood. He had 
bits of wire, little scraps of tin plate, pieces of 
twine, and dozens of small wheels that he made 
himself, and he seemed to be working to get 
them together after some peculiar fashion of his 
own. 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away, 
-^rhen his sister entered his chamber. She had 
her apron gathered up in her hand, and after 
closing the door softly behind her, she ap- 
proached the spot where her brother sat. 

"Here, Sammy; see, I have brought you 
something to eat. I know you must be hun- 
gry-" 

As she spoke, she opened her apron and took 
out four cakes, a piece of pie and some cheese. 
The boy was hungry, and he hesitated not to 
avail himself of his sister's kind offer. He kiss- 
ed her as he took the cakes, and thanked her. 

<* O, what a pretty thing that is you are mak* 
ing ? " uttere4 Fanny, as sl^e gazed upon the 



result of her brother's labor. "Won't yon 
give it to me after it is done } " 

•* Not this one, sister," returned the boy, with 
a smUe, ** but at soon as I get tinus I will make 
you one equally as pretty." 

Fanny thanked her brother, and shortly a£» 
terwards left the room, while the bay went oil 
with his work. 

Before long, the various materials that had 
been subject to Samuel's jack-knife and pincers 
had assumed form and comeliness, and they 
were joined and grooved together in a curious 
manner. 

The embryo philosopher set the machine — for 
it looked very much like a machine — upon the 
floor, and then stood off and gazed on it. His 
eye gleamed with a peculiar glow of satisfac- 
tion, and he looked proud and happy. While 
he stood and gazed upon the child of his labors, 
the door of his chamber opened and his father 
entered. 

What ! are you not studying ? " exclaimed 
Mr. Winthrop, as he noticed the boy standing 
in the middle of the floor. 

Samuel trembled when he heard his father's 
voice, and turned pale with fear. 

> Ha ! what is this ? " aaid Mr. Winthrop, as 
h^ caught sight of the curious construction on 
the floor. " This is the secret of your idleness. 
Now I see how it is you cannot master your stu- 
dies. You spend your time in making play- 
houses and fly-pens. I'll see whether you'll 
attend to your lessons or not. There ! " 

As the father uttered this common injunction 
he placed his foot upon the object of his dis- 
pleasure. The boy uttered a quick cry and 
sprang forward, but too late. The curious con- 
struction was crushed to atoms — the labor of 
long weeks. Looking at the mass of ruins, and 
then covering his face with his hands, he burst 
into tears. 

«• Ain't you ashamed ? " said Mr. Winthrop, 
♦« a great boy like you to spend your time in 
making clap-traps, and then cry about it, be- 
cause I choose that you should attend to your 
studies. Now go to the bam and help Jerry 
shell com." 

The boy was too full of grief to make any 
explanation, and without a word he left his 
chamber, but for long days afterwards he was 
weary and down-hearted. 

** Samuel,*' said Mr. Winthrop, one day, af- 
ter the spring had opened, *< I have seen Mr« 
Toung, and he is willing to take ypu as an ap- 
prentice. Jerry and I Q«Hi^g^ldong on ths 
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farm, tnd I think that the best thing you can do 
is to leanTthe blacksmith's trade. I have given 
up all hopes of ever making a snrreyor out of 
you, and if you bad a farm you would not 
know bow to measure it or lay ii'out. Jerry 
will now soon be able to take my place as sur- 
veyor, and I bare already made arrangements 
Ibr haTing bim sworn and obtaining his com- 
mission. But your trade is a good one, bower- 
er, and I have no doubt you will be able to 
make a good liTing at it." 

Hr. Toung was a blacksmith in a neighboring 
town, and be carried on quite an extensive 
buainees. Moreover, he had the reputation of 
being a very fine man. Samuel was delighted 
with hie father's proposal, and when he learned 
that Mr. Young also carried on quite a large 
machine shop, he was in ecstacies. His trunk 
was packed, a good supply of clothes having 
been provided, and after kissing his mother and 
aster, and shaking hands with his father and 
brother mounted the stage and set off for his 
new destination 

He found' Mr. Young all he could wish, and 
went into hia buiness with an assiduity that 
■uTpiised his master. 

One evening, after Samuel Winthrop had 
been with his new master six months, the lat- 
ter came into the shop after all the journeymen 
had quit work and gone home, and found the 
youth busily engaged in fitting a piece of iron. 



There were quite a numbet of pieces on thc^TB fo' the patent right in two adjoining Statw. 



baadi by hia aide, and some were euriously riv- 
aled together and fixed with springs and slides, 
while othen appeared not yeC ready for their 
destined use. Mr. Young ascertained what the 
young workman was up to, and he not only en- 
qw n r a ged him in hia undertaking, but he stood 
for half an hour and watched bim at his work. 
Next day Samuel Winthrop was removed from 
Hm blacksmith's shop to the machine shop. 

Samud often visited his parents. At the end 
of two years his father was not a little surpris- 
ed when Mr. Young informed him that Samuel 
vraa tine most useful hand in hia employ. 

Time flew foat. Samuel was twenty- one. 
Jeremiah had been free almost two years, and 
irta one of the most accturate and trustworthy 
•uivcyors ki the county. 

Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest son 

with pride, and often expressed a wish that his 

other son could have been like him. Samuel 

, had eome home to visit hia parants, aud Mr. 

Young had eome with him. 

•• Mr. Young/' said Mr. Wiathrop, after the 



tea things had been cleared away, *< that is a 
fine factory they have just erected in your 
town." 

«*Yes," returned Mr. Young, «• there are 
three of them, and they are now doing a very 
heavy business." 

<* I understand they have an extenuve ma- 
chine shop connected with the factories. Now 
if my boy Sam is as good a workman as you 
say he is, perhaps he might get a first rate situ- 
ation there." 

Mr. Young looked at Samuel and smiled. 

*<By the way," continued the old farmer, 
<* what is all this noise I- hear about those pa- 
tent Winthrop looms ? They tell me they go 
ahead of anythbg that ever was got up before." 

* * You may ask your son about that," said 
Mr. Young. ** That is some of Samuel's busi- 
ness." 

«« Eh ? What ! My son ? Some of Sam—" 

The old man stopped short and gazed at his 
son. He was bewildered. It could not be that 
his son — his idle son — was the inventor of the 
great power loom that had taken all the manu- 
facturers by surprise. ^ 

<* What do you mean } " he at length inquir* 
ed. 

<• It is simply this, father, that the loom ia 
mine," returned Samuel, with conscious pride* 
** I have invented it and taken a patent right, 
and have already been offered ten thousand dol- 



Don't you remember that dap- trap you cruah* 
ed with your foot, six years ago } " 

'* Yea," answered the old man, whoao pym 
were bent to the floor, and over whose miud A 
new light aeemed breaking. 

»Wdl," continued Samuel, «tbat was al- 
most a pattern, though, of course, I have made 
much alteration and improvement, and there fa 

room for more.'* 

• 

<*And that was what you were studying, 
when you used to stand and see me weave, and 
when you fumbled about my loom so much ? " , 
said Mrs. Winthrop. 

«• You are right, mother. Even then I had 
conceived the idea which I have since carried 
out." 

And that is why you could not understand 
my mathematical problems," uttered Mr. Win- 
throp, as he ftarted up from his chair and todk 
the youth by the hand. « Samuel, my son, for- 
give me for the harshness I have used towards 
you. I have been blinded, and now I see how 

have miaunderstood youy^-^ WhUe tI have 
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thought you idle and careless, you were solv- 
ing philosophical problems I could neyer have 
comprehended. Forgive me, Samuel, I meant 
well enough, but lacked judgment and discrim- 
ination." 

Of course the old man had long before been 
forgiven for his harshness, and his mind was 
opened to a new lesson in human nature. It 
was simply this : — 

Different minds have different capacities, and 
no mind can ever be driven to love that for 
which it has no taste. First, seek to under- 
stand the natural abilities and dispositions of 
children, and then, in your management of their 
education for after life, govern yourself ac- 
cordingly. George Combe, the greatest moral 
philosopher of his day, could hardly reckon in 
simple addition ; and Colbum, the mathemati- 
cian, could not write out a common-place ad- 
dress. 



From the Conneotioui Comnum Sobool JouibsI. 
««How Shall We Teaoh Politeness P" 



This was a question proposed at one of our 
Institutes, ami is both pertinent and important 
Bvery observing person must admit that po- 
liteness is not so prevalent In the community as 
it should be. Its deficiency meets us on every 
hand. We see men and women in the streets, 
in pubKc conveyances, in the lecture-room, and 
even in the church « in whom there is a great de- 
ileiency of true politeness and christian cour-, word, manner, and expression* 



costly and rare, — but she is not a lidy,*for it 
requires the spirit of true courtegusness to 
make a lady. But we need not attempt to 
prove a lack of politeness. It is every where 
too obvious. It may be manifested in words, in 
acts, or even in looks. 

But how shall teachers cultivate politeness } 
We can not give any ve^y specific directions^ 
but we will say that primarily the teacher must 
himself be a pattern of "^hat he would teach. 
He must be a truly polite man if he would lead 
his pupils to be polite. In movement, in word, 
in act, and in all his bearing, he must demean 
himself as a gentleman. And, we may add, if 
he is such, his pupils wUl feel his influence, and« 
consciously or unconsciously, be favorably ef- 
fected thereby. It may be said, most emphati- 
cally, that in morals and manners the teacher 
reproduces himself in his pupils. If, then, the 
teacher is a polite man, not only will all his lan- 
guage and effort be on the side of courteousness, 
but his own example will prove a potent auxil- 
iary in the right direction. And, on the other 
hand, if there is a lack of true politeness on the 
part of the teacher, it will be vain to look for it 
in the pupils. ** Like begets like." It will be 
useless for the teacher to talk in favor of polite- 
ness, if in his own habits, or words, or manner 
he daily manifests a lack of good breedLng. 
Briefly we would say to the teacher : — 

1. Be yourself gentlemanly and polite,^in 



tesy. A selfish feeling seems to predominate, 
causing each to move and act as though his own 
eomfort was the chief thing to be cared for. 
It natters not if others are discommoded, or 
rudely addressed, or made uncomfortable. 

The traveler is often made to suffer from a 
lack of politeness on the part of some of his 
fsUow travelers. The man who indulges in the 
use of profane or other improper language in 
any public conveyance, shows that he has not 
been taught to lespect the feelings of others. 
He is not a gentleman, for a true gentleman is 
polite. The man who uses tobacco and covers 
the floor of a rail-car with his filthy saliva, is 
not a polite man. He may be ** wealthy and 
wise," but he certainly is not pob'te. The 
voman» who manages to occupy two seats for 
jlMTself and two more for her luggage, while oth- 
<jrs for want of a scfit are compelled to stand, is 
destitute of the first principles of politeness. 
She may be dressed in rich silks and satins, and 
WCMT a ** love of a bonnet ;" she may be wealthy, 
and b^ peraen may be adorned with jewela 



2. Bequire your pupils to spesk to yon and 
others pleasantly and politely. When they ask 
questions, insist on their doing it properly and 
courteously. 

3. Impress upon them the importanoe of 
treating others with respeet, and of always 
speaking pleasantly and kindly. Lead them to 
feel that this will not only be right, but that it 
will also promote their usefulness and happiuasib 
and contribute to the happiness of others. 

Be sure to improve every opportunity for cul* 
tivating habits and expressions that shall be in 
accordance with the rules of propriety and 
courtesy — but be sure you luxe them in the 
right way by the influence of your own exam- 
ple. Example is powerful ; if opposed to pre* 
ctpt it will nullify it ; but precept and example 
working in harmony are all-powerfaL 



SoxE of the best men have left the world, 
bitterly repro/iching themselves for two things: 
lack of seal, and lack of industry in the im» 
proyement of time^ 
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Wm^ tbe Wkoonaln Jaui^al of Kdaoattom 
^ Dp. TliomM Arnold.* 

Br. Arnold, the reformer of the public dassi- 
eal BchoolB in England, was bom at Cowes In 
the Isle of Wight, June 13, 1795, and died at 
Oxford June 12, 1842. So remarkable inci* 
dents attended his life. At school and at the 
TTniversity he was studtous, thoughtful and ear- 
nest. He was ordained in his first clerical of- 
fice [that of Beacon in the Church of England] 
in 1818. His first years were spent in retire- 
ment. This is the case .with most great men. 
The most eminent statesmen, heroes and bene- 
factors of the world hare been called from the 
humble occupations of private life to take the 
honors as well as the weighty responsibilities of 
public stations. They came strengthened and 
fitted for their work by this very retirement. 
Br. Arnold was married in 1918, and about this 
time his character seemed to assume a still more 
earnest and lofty type. He w^as appointed Head 
Master of the school at Rugby and ordained 
Presbyter in 1828. At the time of this appoint- 
ment, it was predicted that he would ** change 
the face of education all through the public 
schools of England,*' and th^ prediction was 
largely verified. He remained at Eugby about 
thirteen years, and was then appointed Regius 
Professor of Modem History at Oxford. After 
one year's labor in this field, he thought of giv- 
ing up his position and spending his last years in 
quiet. He was not permitted that rest on earth. 
One Sabbath morning, after a sickness of only 
three hours, he was called away. 

The social evils of the day needed some great 
soul to champion their removal, and such was 
Dr. Arnold, whose writings upon themes of 
poblic interest exerted a deep and powerful in- 
terest. But during his itay at Rugby, he devo- 
ted his energies chiefly to the preparation of 
ydnng men for the University and the world 
His saccess in this respect leads to the inquiry : 
What were the qualifications of Br. Arnold as 
k teacher } 

WHA.T AENOLD WAS. 

fiUs large, dark, brimming eye^ well developed 
nraseles of the face, and a form symmetrical 
tlid perfiBct hi its physical development, render- 
ed hfan ft marked character to those about him 
ynm eonl was the oensorfum in which every 
Uring pvodnoed an impression. Katuxe infliien< 

« VotM of Prof. Bbdsdtll'i Addrets before the Btato 
Tsacbfflf* AsMdatioB, «t /aoettUk, ivHy tl, ISItt, taken 



wd him* His lament upon his departun^ firom 
his home, and in later years the song he eomr 
posed while visiting the grave of Wordswortl^ 
show the sweet, touohing sympathy he felt for 
and the communicm he held with Hatoreb 

He found sources of interest everywhere hi 
Natnre. He was in the ftiUest sense aUve to the 
world of matter and thought. The hiterests of 
mankind were his interests. He alto ftlt ft 
deep and sympathetic interest hi the bistorioiis 
of Oreeee and Rome; not as an mtiquarlsa,* 
but because he heard the throbbing of the great 
Greek heart, and went back to eommnne with 
it, as with living men of twenty centuries ago. 
He dwelt upon the past only with the light of 
the present — only as it subserved the present. 
His interest was with the human concerns of 
the first half of the present oentury ; it partook 
but little of the romantic, and still less of mere 
fancy and fanaticism.^ His Interest was' a prin- 
ciple. England and his own day premised the 
theme which awoke his activity. He mourned 
over and declaimed against the dead formallsiiie 
of the tildes, and the evils of English seelal life. 
His intimacy with these so enlarged and inten- 
sified his interest in Ikeir removal, that thtf 
pierced through all his private happiness, sad 
led him to labor arduously for the desired end* 
Every day's careful attention led to new disoovo 
eries, and at night he would take his pen to dew 
piot some new phase of political andpnblielila. 
At his death he stood foremost in the ranks of 
great men. 

We now come to the mam^priaeiple— thehid* 
den principle which actuated his life. Bwdng 
a number of years of his life he was rather un* 
decided as to his religious principlei, and en 
some points almost skeptical. The doctrine of 
the Bivinity of Christ was to him for a time 
shrouded in doubt and mystery* After this 
great principle was settled, he gave himself up 
wholly and entirely to that Clurist. It was not 
a cold allegiance i but Christ to him was a per* 
sonal friend. A slur .upon the oharftcter of 
Christ was a perspnal injury. He held daily 
copomunion with Him, and sitting at His feet» 
he saw that the evils of his life were but de- 
partures from Him. His liability to sin was in 
proportion to his wan4erings from Him. To 
him, if the times were out of joint, it was be- 
cause they were out of joint with Christ. This 
belief did not render him narrow and coatraotedt 
but involved a deep and earnest study ol his 
relations to his Divine Master. His grand piin- 
eiple was drawn from the Bible. ^ oaas&r^ 
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to icfitm with the port of a WBr^horse, aa well 
WB the self denying belief of a martyr. He was 
«ven more earnest than John Poster. [While 
Foster lamented oyer the prevailing evils of the 
day, Arnold aoted ;] and here is the stand -point 
firom which to view his character. ^ 

His great sool-absorbmg eare was for the 
7011th fif England ; and to them he was at onoe 
teaoher and statesman. He not only imparted 
knowledge to their young and eager minds, 
*bat he taught them the grand principles of 
life ; prineiplee that eminently fitted them for 
the high and responsible positiona of public 
life* 

In wandering through the dim vista of the 
paat, the mind loves to rest upon the memory of 
SoerateSt Plato, Aristotle, and other noble he- 
roes, who went forth into the world, not as 
warri«rs, but as teachers. There lay their 
atrength. In their truly beautiful characters, 
we find the r^wesentatives of suocessfhl teach- 
ers. The deep and lasting impression they made 
«poft their pupils shows the weighty power of 
their personality. ^ 

Companng the infiuenoe of Dr. Arnold with 
that of other men, we see that the most impor* 
tast element of hie sttecess lay in what he was. 
Character indeed, under Qrod is the great influ- 
ence of human life. It embraces all irom cen- 
tre to eircumferenoe. Aside from this one 
great element of Arnold's success as a teacher, 
let us notice a few prominent ezcellenoies, sec- 
ond only to this. 

r.— BIB THOBorraBNsss. 

To succeed, a teacher needs a deep and thor- 
ough insight Into the subject he would unfold, 
^e knows not the alphabet of teaching if he is 
not possessed of this qualification. The great 
injury done to a pupil by the lack of this quaKty 
in his instructor is incalculable. [The speaker 
then went back to his early childhood, and gave 
a glowing description of his own teacher, the 
beauty of which 1 shall utterly lul to represent.] 
I remember him, he said, as almost a sage in 
wisdom,^ and yet possessed of all the sweet sim- 
plicity and congeniality of childhood. Fond 
associations wreathe arouhd him, and memory 
recalls his loved and honored form, sitting in 
the accustomed place where in my youth it 
was my blessed privilege to drink the pure 
sweet waters of knowledge. He led me with 
never IkiHng interest through the mazes of 
mathematics, from the first principles to the in- 
tricacies of the higher branches of this subject. 
He tmfblde^o my mind the grand lawe of As- 



tronomy, and traced upon the vault of HeaTen 
the starry constellations in their mighty course ; 
and thus on through all the different branches ; 
always inspiring within me a love for study by 
the very manner of his representations. All 
this l^e did &ithfully and well ; yet one thing 
he lacked to make his character to me perfect, 
and that was classical .learning. My classic 
culture was therefore imperfect. Never shall I 
cease to reap the evils resulting from this de- 
fect. *Over and over again am I compelled to 
know and feel that I can never attain that pro- 
ficiency in this branch' of learning that I might 
have done had my early training been thorough. 

llie grand indispensable principle of scholar- 
ship is thoroughness. In some primary schools, 
on account of the deficiency of teachers, spell- 
ing is thrown wholly into the background. 
Pupils come forth iieemingly perfect in some 
branches, but constantly trammeled in their use- 
fulness to themselves^ and others, by a want of 
thoroughness even in this one simple yet all im- 
portant attainment. And yet these very teach- 
ers may be authors ! It is not the best argu- 
ment for a teacher that he has written a book. 

Arnold 80ug\)| that his pupils should master 
their subjects. One of his scholars, in speak- 
ing of his dislike of a poor recitation, says : 
" Well can I remember the portentous lifting of 
the brows, and the sCQwllike a gathering storm, 
when lessons were poorly recited." He alsq 
tried to inspire his pupils with th« spirit of the 
subject. They felt what they studied. Their 
hearts swelled with the sweet lyrics of Sappho 
or Horace, and burned with patriotic fire when 
reading Demosthenes. 

Arnold was original and real. I7ot a school 
master but a teacher. He went before his pupils 
with a lofty eye and the grace of a living 
scholar. 

n. — HIS BA&NESTNESS. 

His second great characteristic was Eabnesz- 
NESS. Every thing he undertook was marked 
with energetic active effort. His whole soul 
was given up to the theme in hand. He poa* 
sessed both mental power and heat. 

III. — HIS POWEB OP INFLUENCE. 

The power of dealing with young men w^a 
another marked excellency in his charaetac 
This was the result of a combination of po were : 
a devotion to the highest and beat enda of life; 
love for humanity ; penetration and ability to 
govern. He seemed born to command. Hia 
voice sounded like a clarion on Waterloo. Gia 
character was so perfect in the efeaof hia|»ii^ 
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fBs. tlMt 1m nifty b0 Mid to hftTo be«B the eon- 
ftriefc— •€ liift fdhool.] 

Tbers was a Ueoding of BaglkK sagaeity [mkI 
Itftliftn alirewdness] in hU diBcmment of the 
diaraeCexB of his papUs, He MLOOtiraged the 
floddin^ seholar, who, though «ot endowed 
with gttdns^ yet ponetsed that pattent perseye- 
«BC* that aecomplisheth all things. He mw in 
•aelt the power and force of fatnre years. 

Ataold trusted his schoUrs, and awakened 
wilkm them feelings of self.iefipect tBat are 
araaaed only by the knowledge that they are 
tmsted. BTery act of the sohool-room was tried 
tx the tribunal of nght« and accepted or rejected 
it ooiaeided or otherwise with the 
t of right. Broad, deep principles, and 



pressed his conriotion of the capacity of woman 
aa aa edacator. 

The soecessful efforts of Mary Lyon give am* 
pie proof of this, Xhoronghly alive to the in* 
terests of education, and especially the inter- 
ests of the young women, she risited a few of 
the pruioipal famiUeaof New fiagland, and ol^ 
tained the ooasent of the pareats tliat their 
daughters should become pnpils« and fi^cm thia 
sprung the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 

CHARACTEK XEET>ED. 

In conclusion, and as the moral of our sub- 
ject, we may urge, that the secret of success, 
and what we need is Character ; and this now 
more than ever. Now, when fearful war is del- 



contracted mlea were the result of|"«^« ^^^ ^«^°^«d country in blood, do we need 

to cultiTate the principles of a truly beautiful 
and symmetrical character. Vfe must be wil- 
ling to pour out our lives, if need be, for our 
native land— become heroes for the war. The 
spirit of war is at this juncture the best protec- 
tion of our imperiled Eepublic. 



lUa eateftil czamittation. 

IT. — HIS LOTB FOB HIS PUPILS . 

Arnold loved his scholars. It was not merely 
die lore of benevolence, but a lo^ie for each in- 
diridnal acholar. It was a love for his pupil, 
not bia pupils. He read the characters of his 
aebolaxm* and knew the peculiar tendencies of 
aaah. He sat at the fireside of each one's soul, 
and gave sympathy to one, subdued the wild 
fire of another, and gently led him ih the path 
of ligh^ His scholars felt that if during the 
cooiiBg years they should be cast away from 
the aympatby of society, and wander from their 
farmer friends, homeless and strangers, yet in 
AmoJd they would still find a faithful friend 
Sncb waa Arnold. He felt this embracing in- 
terest in his pupils as indiriduals, and in turn 
be waa loved by all. 

Qnintilian says : ** An orator is one that 
knows how to talk." So a teacher is one who 
knows how to teach. This characteristic in Ar- 
nold produced its proper impression upon his 
pfvpila. They possessed a belief in him, and 
this waa a lasting good to them. The personal 
inilaenoe of some teachers is like the poison of 
a pestilence. It is like a quarantine in a com- 
munity. Arnold was not merely a theoretical 
but a real man His was truly a rounded man- 
hood — a manhood possessing character and 
power. He possessed, not knowledge merely, 
but the abiHty to impart knowledge. This per- 
fiection andTaymmetry belonged alike to his intel- 
lectual festhetic, moral and religious nature. 

He was the hero of his pupils. He marched 

with colors flying, chaUe&ging the opinions of 

aiea* One of his aoholaza says; «* It was he 

wbe woke me up»" 

[In thia part of his addzaaa the speaker ex- 



From the I«ow«r Cssada Joamsl of BdiicAtk>B* 
HaTO Patienoe, TeaoMer. 

"FoK precept matt be upon precept, precept upon 
precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, and 
there a little.'*— Isaiah, » : 10. 

If these words had been written exclusively 
for teachers, they could not have been better 
selected or more appropriate. They embody 
the very essence of teaching ; they point plain- 
ly to the only path which leads to true success. 
And yet, how trying it is to our patience to fol- 
low out the direction. ** If our work could be 
done by one might]' effort, how pleasant it 
would be,*' we feel tempted to exclaim, «• but 
this constant repetition, this tireless toil and 
these ever-thronging duties, day nfter day, week 
after week, month after month, — oh. how wea- 
risome ! " But no great results ever were, or 
ever will be, achieved by a single stroke of gen- 
ius ; and so we may as well gird on our armor, 
and be prepared for the slow but sure progress 
which patience and energy always make. Eve- 
ry portion of the work of education requires** 
thorough and oft-repeated exertions. Princi- 
ples must be explained and re-explained — ideas 
presented and re-presented, again and again, 
until they shall at last take root in the mind. 
*< Precept must be upon precept, and line upon 
line." 

In order thus to labor, faithfully and suc- 
cessfully, the teacher mua^ earelidlv caltiyatf 
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the fittae of patiene9. Htt will need it in the 
discipline of his school. Howerer much he 
may desire it, his pupils will not always bepat- 
terns of propriety. It is easy for him to imag- 
ine a school where every scholar is a perfect 
little saint, never iioing or saying anything out 
of the way ; but he will not find it so in reality, 
— and if it were it would take away one wide 
field of jiseftilnees from the teacher's work. As 
long as men and women do wrong things, just 
so long will children. A school can not be 
gOTemed, and perfect discipline maintained, by 
one giant effort. It would not be surprising if 
the very point which the teacher dwelt with 
special emphasis upon in the morning, should 
be forgotten by a half-dozen rogues before night. 
And when this is the case, it does no good to 
scold and storm at the young offenders. ** Let 
patience have her perfect work.** Speak kind- 
ly but earnestly to ihem of their faults. Pre- 
sent to them again the motive for good conduct, 
and once more strive to lead them gently into 
the right way. Do this, not « seven times" 
merely, but <* seventy times seven,'* if necessary. 
In all Bttccegsful school government, •* Precept 
must be upon precept, line upon line, here a 
little and there a little." 

Again, the teacher needs patience in impart- 
ing instruction to his pupils. Let his efforts be 
what they may, he will find some children 
whose progress will be slow and almost imper- 
ceptible. Principles which seem to him per- 
fectly lucid, ideas which appear as clear as day- 
light, will oftentimes require careful and re- 
peated explanations. But these slow-seeing 
minds ought not to be neglected, nor dwarfed 
and discouraged by impatient and fretful words. 
Sir Walter Scott was regarded as almost a dunce 
when quite young, but in after years'the mas- 
terly products of his intellect thrilled the world. 
So, too, has it been in oth^r cases. Minds which 
have seemed stupid in their earliest develop- 
ments, have often exhibited a wondrous power 
in latter life. It is discouraging to a teacher, it 
must be confessed, when he has toiled until his 
whole system is weary, to see bis most earnest 
efforts fall powerless, and the pupil apparently 
remain just where he was before. But let him 
not despond — nor scold. Let him be ready to 
go over the same ground again, step-by-step, 
with even more energy and perseverance. Ko 
science can be learned in a day. The work of 
imparting instruction is patience - trjring and 
slow. Here, as elsewhere, *« precept must be 
upon precept, line upon, line, here a little and 
there » little." 



Teachers, likewise, need patience in waiting 
for the results of their labors. The harvest doea * 
not come immediately after the sowing : 

" The teed must die before the corn appears, 
Out of the froond, in blade and fruitful ears ; ' 
Law nniat thoas ears by siokla'a «<lg« be lain. 
Ere thou canst tivasure up the. goUen fvaia.** 

It would seem pleasant if in one terra we 
could transform our schools into perfect models, 
but such is not the law of progress. We may 
do much towards it, yea, very much if we labor 
aright, yet the harvest will not come at onee. 
One seed will spring up here, and another there ; 
now a blade, and then a flower will show them- 
selves. Some seeds will germinate qniokly, 'and 
others will require much patient tending be- 
neath the genial sunshine of gentleness and 
love. Those classes in arithmetic and grammar 
which have caused us so much anxiety by their 
slow progress, are nevertheless steadily advanc- 
ing. Those moral lessons have left marks which 
will never be erased. The harvest is coming. 

Then, teachers, <* In patience possess ye your ^ 
souls." 



TwiUffht. 

I lovc^the hour of twilight, 
When the light begins to fade, 

And, mingling with the darkness, 
Throws a soft and pleasant shade. 

I love it in the spring-iime, 
When the" gentle evening breeze 

Soft murmurs through the garden. 
And shakes the lofty trees. 

I lore it in the summer, 
When the glorious setting sun 

Sinks slowly in the heavens, 
And shows the day is done. 

And I love it in the. autumn, 
When the leaves are falling round. 

And, in withered heaps together, 
Lie scattered o*er the ground. 

I love it in the winter 

When, gathering round the hearth. 
Work is for a time forgotten. 

And all is joy and mirth. 



Ekglishmbn. — Macaulay says: «The Elig* 
lish are always inclined to side with a weak 
party which is in the wrong, rather than with a 
strong party which is in the right." 



GnBATNBss.— In every great man's soul there 
is a tinge of melancholy. In the recesses of the 
thick branches and leaves of the mighty oak, 
twilight Ungem even thronghnhe mi^ur. 
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' For t^ Sohoolmaster. 
OonoluBion. 

To those who are about to receive their cer- 
tificates as graduate! of this school, I would 
sajr, that the intercourse, as teachers and pupils, 
that we have had during the last three or four 
terms, has been very pleasant to us, the teach- 
ers ; we hope that it has not been without profit 
to you. Go back, in thought, to the time when 
you entered the school ; do you not now look 
upon the studies you may be called upon to 
teach, from a point of view different Arom what 
you did then? Perhaps, one year ago, you 
considered yourselves perfect, or nearly so, in 
the elementary English studies, which you had 
•« gone over " so often in the district and the 
grammar-schools; perhaps you felt sorry that 
the ooorse of study here made it necessary for 
yon to review Spelling and Geography, and yoU 
may have tried hard to persuade me to let you 
go oa to more advanced studies. Bi^t, however 
that may have been, I doubt if one of you now 
regrets having followed the prescribed course ; 
tad I hope that no one of you will fail in teach- 
ing jour pupils more thoroughly than you had 
been taught. While you earry away from this 
plaeet somewhat fuller knowledge of Arithmetic 
and Grammar and a more accurate acquaintance 
with their details than you formerly had, we 
hope that you will not soon forget the many 
suggestions that have fallen, from day to day, 
from the lips of your teachers, in the general or 
the special exercises, and particularly in the 
conversations held in the class in didactics, 
concerning methods of instruction, the govern- 
ment of schools and your duties as teachers. 

On leaving this institution and going to your 
homes, do not expect that school- committees 
from a distance will send for you, or that schools 
will be offered to you, without some effort on 
your part. Competition for places is now high, 
and scan«ly any sfthool is so undesirable that 
one candidate only presents himself for it. If 
those who make choice of the teaohem are dis- 
erimtnating, great advantage to the State will 
eeeme from this competition ; while those who 
are the best fitted by previous preparation, nat- 
vnH endowments and by experience, will un- 
donbtedly re^ve constant employment. You 
msst look about you to see what opportunities 
inr teaching offer themselves: you must seek 
tka aid of infinential friende to propose you as 
asandidate lor a particular school; you must 
put your name down on the school- committee's 
Hal of those who wish to teach ; prote&t ^oqr- 
4 



selves at the examioation of candidates ; be not 
too much disappointed if you fail ; knowing 
your weak point, seek to do better the next time, 
and having done all, try again. 

I trust that none of you are among those, 
who, having finished their course at a Xormal 
School, think that they can claim as their due 
at once the «best places" to teach in; such 
feel above the common district and the primary 
school, reject the opportunities that they have 
to teach in obscure positions, and will not go 
where they must «« board round," or to places 
not easy of access by steamboat or railroad. 
After one or two years have passed, and their 
friends have got tired of trying to do for those 
who look down on small things, they begin to 
see their mistake and are thankfUl to get any 
employment. Now, no one can blame another 
for getting as well paid fox his labor as possible ; 
but those who are teaching for the first time 
should remember that the experiment they ere 
trying is chiefiy important for them in two re* 
spects : to determine whether th^ can govern 
a school, and to give them experience. For 
these purposes a small school will do as well 
as a large one, and you know that in our 
larger towns, teachers who have had no expe- 
rience in their profession are rarely employed. 
Teach, then, any school that offers itself; do 
the best you can there, as this effort is to deter- 
mine, to a great extent, your future rank as a 
teacher ; with the experience there gained, seek 
to obtain more remunerative and permanent ' 
employment. 

You have now, perhaps, an exalted idea of 
the teacher's office ; as you leave this school and 
enter upon the practical duties of your profrs- 
sion, be on your guard, lest the disappoint- 
ments which, in some respects or Qtfaer, you 
must all experience, and the real difficulties and 
trials incident to your position, do not cause a 
sudden revulsion in your feelings and lower 
your estimate of the teacher's office and of i|s 
importance. At such times stop to think; csa 
you judge best of the responsibilities and the 
privileges of a teacher, when ivearied at the 
close of school, harrassed by disorderly pupils 
and left uncheered and unsupported by the sym* 
psthy of even a single person, in your plans i 
There have been those who, at the dose of a 
long series of years spent in teaching, hgve east 
a glance back over their career, with the prpud 
reflection, that a few men and women aie the 
bettev for their lives and instructions* Think 
you AQl Ait *!» must lia|e^1g|^ fyU i 
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tkm and a anblime donsolatioa for all tucli trou- 
Uet as you may endure ? It it in your first 
•chool that your hour of trial as teachers will 
oome ; when desponding or despairing, may 
' some good angel, or else and better still, the 
ptomptings of your own spirit, bid you to ac- 
cept cheerfully aU the toils and the perplexities 
of youi lot, and yet have a firmer conyiction 
than erer, that great good can be done by fsith- 
fiiX tcacheia, and that the community needs all 
the thorough work that such can giye. I speak 
not here, while extolling the teacher's office, 
of comparative but of absolute importance 
for let us gladly acknowledge the yalue of 
those other agencies, the home, society, the 
church, the press» the State, as work with us 
£or the good of mankind. No claim to superi- 
ority, then, is put forward ; no slur is cast up- 
on other LQstitutions, no imputation of conceit 
is incurred by us, in saying, that it is of vital 
importance to a country to have faithful teach- 
era, who appreciate, though but in part, the 
importance of their profession. How can a 
free republio be kept up, except the voters are 
intelligent ? How can Protestantism make its 
demand for private study and for the use of the 
Scriptures of any avail, unless there be readers, 
and those intelligent, too ? 

Let us suppose, then, that after one term's 
trial of it, you conclude to make teaching your 
ealling ; let me advise you, 

l%r$t, To resolve to perfect yourselves in the 
studies you are to teach ; study and re-study 
these as you teach them, term after term ; pre- 
pare yourselves for your recitations before hear- 
ing them. There are teachers who know scarce- 
ly anything of the text-books that they hare 
taught from for years, still less of the topics 
they pretend to teach. Do you wonder that 
their schools are monotonous, meohanical, life- 
ksa^ 

You will need also to pursue your studies 
Ihrther than the daily routine of your school 
duties would seem to demand. Seem to de- 
mand ! for who can give up, safely for himself or 
ibr his pupils, those grander illustrations of prin- 
ciples and broader views of his subjects obtain- 
HfftMMJLiftbere extensive reading and culture ^ 
tMMl(«t,^ttfti/r6viA<lCJtf»ithat love for science and 
iolqiKtiCltft4HI&t<ydtf m^^htf¥b^hefe obtained ; 



guages, and study that a ^tle every day *, I as* 
sure you that many a year, since leaving col- 
lege, though constantly engaged in teaching, I 
have made as great an advance in knowledge 
as before graduating. Though the languages, 
ancient or modem, (and especially our own), 
are the most interesting objects of study, stxQ * 
love for natural history in some one of its de- 
partments is necessary for a teacher ; for healthy 
to tempt one out to walk in all weathers ; in 
school, for illustration and for object lessons. 

Second^ In regard to your conduct as teach- 
ers and as citizens, pursue the course that Z 
have pointed out for you to follow while here. 
All persons, at some time of life, pass from the 
tutelage of children to the responsibilities of 
manhood. I have wiuhed that for the most at 
you this transition should talce place here ; con- 
sequently, while you have by no means been 
left entirely to yourselves, few regulations hare 
been imposed upon you, few arbitrary restric- 
tions placed upon your conduct. It was con- 
sidered well for you to be a rule for yourselves ; 
to learn that the guiding and controlling mo- 
tives of thought and of action should come from 
within, not from without. You were already 
familiar with the great principles of morals and 
of duty ; you were to learn that it is for your 
advantage, for your good, to follow them ; you 
were free agents, gifted with reason, therefore 
responsible for your own actions ; — have you 
learned thoroughly also, that it is of the high- 
est import to you to follow the right and shun 
the wrong? 

Hereafter, as before, determine for younelvee 
what is right, then pursue it ; be not lead aside 
from it by any advice proffered by others who 
judge rashly and inconsiderately ; their whima» 
caprices and prejudices should not cause you to 
swerve. You will have to be responsible for 
your own actions ; considet well, then, your 
steps, before taking them. 

In giving you your certificates .of graduatiott* 
as I now do, and adding that you have eaned 
them, if, through the partiality of a teacher ibr 
his old pupils, I have praised you, it may be, a 
trifle more than was necessary, remember that 
you, by malLing a greater effort, are to prove 
that my confidence in you has not been ais* 
placed ; and I am sure that I shall never legrel 



^ll«fl)ten'i||KivV§f«Dd^^;T|9oij^(^^tlM^ i^bMa-'bi^ taid in your praise, if you sheU 






fMI»^,^eaMriftli,'r«ftev two objects, the higk- 
^tHiiiminf'Miiblellll mefWfi^mk^fiM right 
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Frqm th« 8«i«iitifle AwirrioOT. 
StorxQi. 

Thb 'vrriter of this article ba8 seen, on th^ 
northern lakes, during a period of fifteen years, 
some siz or aeven water-spouts. One on Lake 
Ontario was about fifty miles from an island ; 
the others were all seen among the groups of 
islands aitnated in the western end of Lake 
£xie. None of these spouts were, apparently, 
more thaa six feet in diameter; the greatest 
length was judged to be not less than fire hun- 
dred fieet.- Two of the largest which were seen 
near Point Au Pelee Island, were examined at 
a distance of about a mile, with a good ordina- 
ry telesc(^e. A distinct and dearly- defined 
white line, or lighter shading, running through 
their eentres, showed condusiyely that they 
were of a tubular form ; the white line or hol- 
low centre was about one-third the diameter of 
the whole. They were perfectly smooth, and, 
viewed with the glass, quite transparent, and 
9ood representations of immense glass tubes. 
This hollow centre would go to prove that they 
hare a centrifugal motion, the same as in the 
experiment of the bucket, were there any doubt 
on that point. There was no percepti\>le Taria- 
tion of size, in eiUier tube, from near the sur- 
laee of the lake to where they disappeared in 
the clouds, a distance of about five hundred 
feet. An occasional slight crook in the tubes 
showed by the rate of its ascent, the perpendic- 
ular Telocity of the water, which was not rapid 
but quite moderate. These were magnificent 
speoiBiens. Professor Henry has well said, in 
qr^ig'wfl of commotions of the atmosphere: 
•• la it pessible, in the present state of science, 
to give a rational explanation of the various 
phenomena exhibited in those apparently fitful 
and complex commotions } How is it possible 
that the soft and balmy air, which offers scarce- 
1/ the least resistance to the motion of a lady's 
iMR, can yet exert a power sufficient to level 
with the ground the largest trees of the forest 
at the rate of seven thousand in the space of a 
mile, in a single minute, and this destructive 
energy continue, as it has been known to do, 
for a distance of many miles r " 

Miniatui6 water-spouts have been produced 
artifici^y by means of electricity, and it is 
quite certain that electricity has much to do 
with the formation of that attendant phenome- 
non of the whirlwind. When the whirlwind is 
formed and its gyrationa become so rapid that 
partidee of air are thiownout by their oentiifn' 



gal force, so as in part to overcome the atmoa- 
pheric pressure horiaontally, leaving a centre of 
rarefied air; tAen is electricity brought into 
play ; then the positive electridty of the upper 
regions finds comparativdy free access to the 
earth ; then this centre of rarefied air, running 
from the earth's sur&ce to a great height, be* 
comes a highway for the action of electridty, 
which, in such case, must add to the energy of 
the storm. As far as heat is concerned we may 
figure out the problem, the amount of its ener* 
gy perhaps ; knowing that a certain difference 
of heat in the lower and upper stratuma gives a 
certain difference of apecific gravity, and certain 
difference of specifie gravity of course gives« a 
certain amount of energy where there is chance 
for its action ; also knowing the velocity with 
which air moves under certain pressures (one 
thousand two hundred and eighty feet per tee* 
ond into a vacuum), we may find the effieot due 
to heat alone. Knowing also that the tempera- 
ture decreases about one degree for every three 
hundred feet elevation, we may find to what 
height a eertain amount of heat would carry a 
volume of air, so as to find a like temperature, 
%j its expansion ; for instance,, lOO^' difference 
of temperature would give an devation of thir- 
ty thousand feet. 
# 
Water-spouts are formed only in small whidr 
winds, or in the indpiant stage of large onm ; 
as in large ones the calm or rarefied centre soon 
becomes too large for the formation of spouts 
of like proportions ; and dao the excess of dee- 
tricity miut become spent soon alter the rarefied 
center is established. One proof that audi 
spouts are formed in the early stage of whirl- 
winds is that the spouts are most frequently 
found near islands — the most common starting 
point of the whirlwind, which is the cause cl 
this phenomenon. One hundred degrees diilbr- 
ence of temperature between stratums would 
give, after Uie establishment of the orifice, a 
motive pressure of about two pounds to the 
square inch ; this would give a vertical velocity 
of four hundred and eighty feet, per aeoond, b«t 
of course the centrifugal vdodty would be 
much greater. A motive pressure of two 
pounds would give a centre^ rarefied to justthikt 
extent, that is before the centre has beeoBM 
greatly enlarged. The difference of atadoapherio 
pressure immediately beyond this rarefied ceii« 
tre must fiirce up into it a column of water over 
four feet in length, the intemid aurfaoe of the 
revolving air'tnbe takea hold of thia slu»t eol- 
umnandgiveaitadreDlarmolipii; aathe.iivi- 
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trifingal velocity of the water-shaft Is increased, 
its diameter is also increased by means of its 
centrifugal force, and it crowds against the in- 
ternal surface of the air- tube. We all under- 
stand that the traction power of a locomotiye 
depends upon the amount of pressure between 
its wheels and the rails ; so in this case ihe trac- 
tion power or friction between the two fluids is 
increased by the increase of pressure ; and, as 
air it dight hundred times lighter than water, 
with jthe same motive pressure its velocity or 
mobility must be eight hundred times greater. 
The vacuum within the water- spout 'must be 
vpindle-pointed at its lower extremity, as water 
irhich would flow up to fill it becomes gradu- 
ally identified as a portion of the tube. But 
the decrease of pressure on the external surface 
of th6 spout causes a shower of its particles to 
be thrown off by centrifugal force, and a por 
tion is carried off by the outgoing streams of 
air. When the revolving air begins to diverge 
tapidly it must also rapidly lose its rotating 
motion, as it Is then acting in direct opposition 
to the power which first imparted that motion — 
the diurnal motion of the earth. 

In high latitudes the temperature is sometimes 
as low as lOOo below zero ; and within the trop- 
ics, or at any point where at tW§ earth's surface 
the thermometer shows 100^ above zero, we can 
find the same temperature of 100<> below, by 
fticendin^to an altitude of ten or eleven miles— 
a short journey for wind to travel by the cut 
direct. Botary storuis frequently pass from 
points within the tropics to points as far as the 
forty- flith parallels, but in such cases they are 
carried through the calm belts probably by the 
heat of warm-water curreAts, and getting be- 
yond the belts must find the upper stratums 
travelling in a favorable direction, or not In the 
prevailing direction, and no doubt some origi- 
nate in the extra tropical regions. Are not 
eoi^e of our westerly storms, described by Pro- 
feasor Henry as «< commencing at the base of 
the Kooky Mountains and sweeping eastwardly 
over the United States," due to the greater den- 
sity and specific gravity of air resting against 
the frozen and ice-clad slopes of the mountains, 
sUding down said^ slopes, and establishing a 
downward current of the cold upper stratum 
and displacing the lower one, as a strata of wa- 
*ter vouM one of oil ? He says, <* They occur 
in the winter months when the mountain slopes 
are ikden with ice and snow, and they are im- 
mediately followed by a reduction of tempera- 
Hm and a dry air.*' Humboldt found that a 



cloud rolling down the side of a mountain in 
South America was several degrees colder and 
much dryer than the surrounding air. This 
phenomenon, Mr. Epsy proclaims, ** is not only 
unintelligible, but incredible " $ but on the fore- 
going hypothesis it is easy of solution, and ac- 
cords with one of the most simple of nature's 
laws. 

BOTABT VOTIOlf OT BXVBBS. 

While speaking of the effect of the earth's 
diurnal motion, I wish to mention that at the 
Falls of Niagara and those of the Genesee, at 
both the upper and lower fall, this effect is 
plainly to be seen ; as after the fall has been 
passed the water is thrown to the -right; there 
is on the left bank of each, immediately below 
the fall, a Ipw, flat shore, extending some dis- 
tance into the river from the real bank ; «nd 
piles of loose rocks and debris are left in peace- 
ful and undisturbed possession of that shore, 
while on the other shore we find a bold and 
well- swept bank. The banks of the Genesee 
Falls are very much scooped out immediately to 
the right, and I have no doubt but that the 
right bank of the Niagara would be as much 
so, if it were not for several small islands and 
the shallow water on that shore, just above the 
fall, which obstructs the force of the current 
on that side, althougth the other features, as 
stated, are well marked. Where water sudden- 
ly starts from a state of fest, is also a good 
point to observe the effect of this principle ; as, 
for instance, where the waters of a lake empty 
into its outlet. Where the waters of Lake Ha* 
ron flow into the St. Clair Biver, it suddenly 
starts forward and runs for half a mile south- 
erly, with a velocity of seven miles per hour, 
and as the water has suddenly changed its posi* 
tion from a poin\ further north or nearer the 
earth's axis, it is fftruck by the west bank; 
which has a greater centrifugal velocity than 
the point from whence-the water is drawn. The 
mouth of this river has, in course of time, 
changed boldly, from left to right, a distance of 
more than half a mile, as is clearly shown by 
the clean and abrupt bank on the one side, and 
its tell-tale track of debris of 2,320 yards in 
width upon the otter side. The mouth of this 
river is slowly but steadily cutting to the west, 
and the cause is the diurnal rotation of tlie 
earth upon its axij. t, a. mo&lst. 

Sodtu Point, N, T. 



Wb do not lose our children when they die, 
but the living ones are oftenJiosL ^ 
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TIm "Wedded IdTee of Ibninent Men. 
wmom A LBCToms wr xatthiw halb im ith, miYomtxD 

IN TBI BBOOKLTM BAOLB. 

Hx said thi|^ eminent men hardly erer af- 
lorded Happy illustrations of domestic felicity. 
Bither their pursuits unfitted them for the ca- 
peicity to make proper selections of partners, or 
tbey -vrere too mueh absorbed in their studies 
to pay such attention to their domestic duties 
mm was necessary to make their domestic homes 
happy. Some ladies, too, were jealous of the 
attention their husbands bestowed on their 
books, like the wife of Bishop Hooper, who, 
daring her husband's absenc^ burned all his 
book« and papers, the fruits of his labor and 
■tudy for years. 

JohA Milton made one of the fooUshest mar> 

ziages on reeord« Going on a journey to Lon* 

d(MS, he met a smooth-fseed girl there who at- 

tiacted his attention. Without waiting to 

Itam aDytblng about her, he proposed, was ao- 

eeptedt and, to the astonishment of his friends, 

letnmed home after a short absence* with a 

wife. She was altogether unsuited to him in 

taspcr, habits and education* He had a very 

short honeymoon; she turned his house lit- 

eraliy apaide down, droTe him nearly distracted. 

aad at the end of threb weeks ran away from 



Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist elergy- 
flian, made just such a singular marriage, but 
erith happier results. Mr. Hall was an invet^ 
cra^ tea- drinker and smoker, and irisitiifg a 
Mend one day and dining there, he could not 
get through the erening without a smoke. Of 
aovrse he could not smoke in the drawing* 
room, so he asked the lady to let him go down 
into the kitchen to smoke a pipe. He went in- 
to the kitchen, which was presided over by a 
•laid, 6ld-fkshioned Bnglish serrant-maid, nam- 
ed Betsy. As the Doctor smoked his pipe, he 
eontemplated the neat and tidy Betsey, and her 
neat, methodical moTements around the kitchen, 
where everything was in its place and scrupu- 
lously clean, and it occurred to him that she 
would make an excellent wife. Addressing her 
abruptly, he said, 

•• Betsy, do you love the Lord Jesua Christ V 

The astonished Betsy replied, 

•• Yes, Mr. Hall, I hope so," 

'•^etsy," eontinued the Doctor, to the still 
more astonished girl, •• do you love me } " 

Betay required some explanation, which the 
Doetor promptly gave, tod ended in obtaining 



Betsy's acceptance to his proposal. He first 
educated and then married her, an%L a true- 
hearted Engttsh wife she made him, and enjoy, 
ed his love and confidence to the end of his life. 

Dr. Moses Stuart, of Xew Haven, married a 
servant girl whom he saw at a wash-tub, and 
proposed and was accepted on the spot, and 
never regretted his choice. 

An eccentric WeUh clergyman, wishing to 
get married, called on the minister of an ad- 
joining parish and stated his wish that the pas- 
tor, Mr. Wilkes, would select him a wife from 
his congregation. Mr. Wilkes said he knew a 
widow who would make hhn a cspital wife, 
and he gave the divine a note of introduction 
to her wlfich read thus : — 

** Deax Mbs. : Allow me to introduce 

to you my friend Mr. A. If you are a cat, yon 
wlU smell a rat. Yours truly, &c." 

The widow understood, and became Mrs. A. 

The lecturer then alluded to the sepantioa of 
Byron from his wife, and afterwards to the mar- 
riage of Washington, who, he taid, was not the 
calm, placid unimpassioned man that we gen^ 
erally depict him. In his youth he wsp of a • 
bashful and susceptible nature, and there is evi- 
dence that he fell in love at the age of fifteen 
and wrote verses. His first love was supposed 
to be a lady named Grimes, who afterwards be- 
came the mother of Oen. Lee. While employed 
up§n a government mission, and trs^elling to 
his destination, he met with a Miss Phillipst 
with whom he lell deeply in love. Regarding 
his public duties of the first consequence, he 
resumed his journey and attended to the busi- 
ness he was engaged in, intending to pay his 
attention to Miss Phillips on his return. But, 
in the meantime, the lady became engaged to 
ai^other gentleman, and when Washini(ton pitN 
posed he was, of course, declined.' This expe- 
rience served him on the next ocoasion^ when 
he met Mrs. Curtis in a very similar manner, 
while on a journey to Williamsburg, engaged 
in a public service for the government of Tir- 
ginia. At a pressing invitatioTi of a friend, he 
stopped at his house on his way, intending to 
resume his journey in a short time, and had or- 
dered his servant to bring his horses. The ser- 
vant came with his horses, and was informed 
that his master intended to stop all night, wbioh 
somewhat astonished the man, aa hie master 
was strictly punctual and when he had a duty 
to perform never admitted of a moment's unne- 
cessary delay. There was an attraction there 
that Waehiagton ooold not reeiet. He left the 
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howe the next nioxningi the affianced huaband 
of Mrs. OUatia, The lecturer then paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the noble character of Lady 
Washington. 

The liie of the Ber. Jonathan Edwards af- 
forded another notable example of the blessing 
that a true wife may become to her husband. 
Through years of persecution, want and suffer- 
ing) he was sustained only by the heroic, self- 
sacrificing and cheerful spirit of his wife. 

John Wesley, after escaping from an alliance 
with a designing young woman, whom the lec- 
turer believed would have unfitted him for the 
mission he had undertaken, married a widow, 
who led him a wretched lile, robbing, traducing 
and abusing him, and not refraining even from 
personal violence, until she did the best thing 
under the circumstances, for she ran away from 
him. 

Mr. Whitfield separated from his wife, owing 
to incompatibUity of temper. 

In conclusion, he narrated the courtship and 
mniage of John Adams, which was remarka- 
ble only pM showing great pertinacity in press- 
ing his attentions contrary to the wishes of the 
» parents and friends of the yoTing lady. 



Natural Science. 

COKXCMIOATIONS for thit DepMtiMiit ahoQld be ad< 
dreued to I. F. Cadt, Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. . * 

A Feep into the Dook^^liro. 12. 

A few mornings since, I made my ftrat dis- 
covery of the Laphiut pitotUorumtt or Sea Deyil. 
His sentient career was over in a subjectiye 
sense. I found him de/wctt at low tide, lying 
just at the margin of the water. Ha was a 
Atrange looking customer, quite sufficiently grim 
and formidable in his aspect, etiam in tnorte. 
HeweTer, I considered it ssfe, in the circum- 
atanoea of the case, to cultivate his acquaint- 
anoe a little further, and proceeded to insert a 
strong whip-cord, which 1 happened— no — had 
wtetUiftnaify in my pocket ready lor an emer- 
gency, through his lower jaw, and dragged him 
home. The distance was iMmething more than 
an eighth of a mile, and, as was natural, ** the 
acheolmaster " attracted some attention, tug- 
^g at ao strange a burden. Hc^werer, he was 
ready, aa oTery scho<dmaater is bound to be, 
both to excite and gratify the reasonable curi- 
osity of others, and to exercise and satisfy his 
own. Men left their work and children their 
^y to discover the nature of the teacher's 



load : the teacher stopped to discover whateach 
knew of its name, character and habits. Only 
a few had seen a creature of that sort, n^ae 
generally agreed in calling it a bettovft-JUh, a 
name assigned to ii, no doubt, from its general 
shape. One man, in passing, ftmarked to the 
teacher that his ** skate amelUd rather high,'* 
This was entirely objective, and somewhat pal- 
pable ; and although it was evident that certain 
chemical forces, which had been formerly held 
in abeyance by that mysterious something which 
we call life, were actively performing their work 
of analysis upon his physical organization, I 
think the decision of $he bystanders, had the 
question been put to vote, whether, in a m^^- 
tive aente, said^ea Devil were whoUy defimct^ 
would have been an unanimous negative, wheth- 
er the •« learned terms " employed were under- 
stood or not. But one man had pronounced 
the creature that was undergoing his ««pest 
mortem" a skate. His decision was wrong. 
That of a jury mtght have been ao. I well re* 
member what was represented as the verdict ef 
an Indian ju^ in regard to a companion who 
had been found frosen to death. It was in my 
early boyhood that I heard it, and it impresaod 
me all the more because an Indian and his wife, 
who bore the same name as the subject in quae- 
tion, used sometimes to stop several dagrs in 
succession in my father's barn, and make baak«- 
eu and chair bottoms from the timber of the 
neighboring swamps. The verdict was. (hat 
** Said Tutson came to his death by the freezing 
of a large quantity of water which was mingled 
with the rum he drank." Our jury did not 
agree what killed the Sea Devil, but the general 
opinion seemed to be that he had perished undtr 
the ice, and not from water freesing within him* 
as in the case of the Indian. I confess a dagrae 
of skeptidsm which induces me to place about 
as little confidence in the one decision aa the 
other. The season has been unusually open. 
There has been comparatively little ice in iSb» 
bay, and that has been almost wholly along the 
shores, so that a fish of this species would have 
been very unlikely to be caught and smothered. 
The probability of his being crushed would alao 
be slight. The matter would hardly be worth 
a serious discussion were it not for the fact that 
several specimens of this uncommon fish have 
recently been found oh the borders of Nana- 
gansett, cast up in a manner similar to t^t im* 
der consideration. I confess that I hau no 
idea what caused their destruction. They may, 
possibly^ have been, in some way destroyed by 
the ice, but thia seems improbaUe. 
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On geM3Bg ibt mottfeter \in Bhape) home, wnd 
pwtttiftg Mm iato a Mttunl potidoa, the appro- 
|iriAt0nesB of Ms appellation was sufficiently 
obTious. Whoever will take the troui>le to ex- 
amine the ** Angler/' Loph4u§ pueatoriota, as 
delineated in the pictorial illustrations in Web- 
stflT^s Quarto, will obtain a tolerably accurate 
motaon of the creature's general appearance. By 
measuTement, I found him about three feet long 
and Bonething mora than one foot broad. The 
aise of the head Is enormous in proportion to 
that of the fish, constituting nearly one- third 
of tlae length of the animal and about one-half 
Ike bulk. The staring, fiendish eyes are sitbat- 
ed near each other on the top^f the head. On 
the top of thenoae are two beard- Hke appenda- 
gea six inches or more in length with which 
thia apeeies of fish, while lying concealed in the 
mud» is said to entice its victims within the 
reach of its ferocious grasp, by moving them so 
as to excite their curiosity and hope for food. 
"When the jaws are closed the lower projects 
beyond the upper, and their opening, measured 
laterally, is nine inches. They are capable of 
a Tertical separation of eight inches by means 
of a joint in the front of each, which allows the 
aooth to contract laterally when opened. Each 
jaw is furnished with three irregular rows of 
teeth I the two inner rows bf which are capable 
of lying flat in the mouth by means of a closely 
articulated joint on the inner side at the base. 
When erected they stand firmly, with an incli- 
nation backward into the mouth, so as to ren- 
• der the escape of their victim almost impossible 
when it has once been brought between the 
murderous jaws. At the base of the tongue are 
two bony plates shaped like the letter V, with 
their openings pointing down the throat, and 
their apexes nearly in contact in front, which 
also contain two rows of teeth upon each of 
their bnmches. Two similar plates directly 
above, and armed in the same manner, help to 
guard the portal to his greedy maw. The long- 
est teeth project about three- fourths of an inch 
from the cartillijfginous jaws. They are conical 
in shape, very sharp, moderately re- curved, 
gradually tapering and very strong. It is not 
common to see a more formidable looking mon- 
tter than this, when viewed in front with his 
jawa distended. The rapidity with which it 
tapers from the head toward the tail, its large 
pectorals like flippers at its sides, its slimy, 
Bcaleless, mud>brown skin, and its spine-like 
bristles, all conduce to give it an aspect which 
waciaat the English name by which it ia desig 
nated. 



Goldsmith states, in hisKatursi History, that 
this flah attains a length of five feet* and timt 

its mouth is generally a yard wide." Jn Mar- 
tin's Natural History it is stated that they are 
found throughout Europe ; that they measure 
four feet In length ; that they have broad, trons- 
versely-eleft mouths, and that they are anned 
with long beafds, or oirrhi, and with movable 
prickles upon their shoulders. They doubtiese 
deserve their reputation for vomoity, as some 
that have recently been cast upon our shoree 
are said to have had ducks, and perhaps othes 
wild fowl, which were found undigested and en* 
tire in their maw. i. 7. c. 



flfftitora' fflepartment* • 

•< The Mistake ef a Iilfe.Time.»« 

We are not aware of any more fetal mistake 
than tbat of a mis-chosen profession in the intel- 
lectual or scientific world. In a town not ftir off» 
ther« was once a laboring, toiling, anxious man 
in a public sehool. The general remark was, that 
he was a good acholar, and ** all that," but he 
couldn't seem to govern." What is that but a 
virtual acknowledgment of his entire unjitnssa for 
the selected business. What would you- say of a 
man who offered himself as your coachman, who^ 
after a short trial, had shown that he «* knew all 
about a horse," but " could n*t seem to drive ? ** 
A physician has spent a number of years in the 
perusal of the learned authors of anatomy and 
surgery ; has been a cdnstant attendant upon di»> 
tinguished lecturers ; has seen many nice exploits 
in amputation, &c., but when called into a field of 
his awn, ** can't seem to cure." 

Now, in these supposed oasea, you say they have 
not taken their proper sphere. This is just. 
Then, we say that a teacher who fails in eoatrol- 
ling the spirits and minds of his scholars, has not 
properly estimated his own ability. To gorem a 
school is not to keep each spirit in aiffe of the 
teacher, but it is to blend each aspiration, impulse, 
desire with your own, then lead and they will fol- 
low. To govern any sehool, one needs much 
healthy '* common sense." 

Keen perception will add much to one*s comfort 
in the general conduct of his sehool work. Wise 
strategy is needed to keep more inexperienced 
heads from outwitting the prindx>al one. In faet, 
to be a thoroughly successful school teacher is to 
be fit for almost any sphere of life. Whereas, 
this class of persons are spoken of as **flt for 
nothing else." 

Every teacher who is a **geod scholar," but 
" ean*t seem to govern," had better, at once, yield 
up the profession, for it will suffer in such hands. 
While he who professes to have acquired the pow- 
er and ** thoroughly succeeds " is by far ths mora 

dangerous ef the two. /-^ r^r^n]o 
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Bobart Bjrieiden. 

Tbs death of Robert S. Fi«14en« whieh ooenrred on 
the eweving of the 88th ioBtant, althoa^h for weeks an- 
tieipated, ahroude many hearts in sadness and touches 
■MOT a tender cord in this eoronuoity. The few years 
of his residence here sufficed to draw around him a cir- 
t\4 of fHends such as seldom falls to the lot of man, and 
they mourn " the strong staff broken " and the most en- 
dearing ties sundered. 

lir. Fielden was bom in Ameebnry, Mass., on the 21st 
of March, 1830, and removed, at the age of nine years, 
to Great Falls, N. H. Here he ei\)oyed the usual educa- 
tional psivileges of a country boy, which he applied to so 
good adrantage that, at the age of seTenteen years, he 
eommeneed teaching aehool during the winter months, 
while during the summer he still assisted his father in 
the cultKatlon of a farm. Afterwards coming to this 
. eity, he entered Brown University for a partial course, 
and was aUo one of the earliest pupils in that excellent 
training sohooi for teachers, the Bhode Island Normal 
School. In the latter institution he also rendered valua- 
ble service as an instructor in vocal music, an accom- 
plishment in which he was thoroughly proficient, and of 
^ which, to the last, he was passionately fond. Mr. Field- 
^•n commenced his career as a teacher in this city, we 
believe, in an evening school at the Haymarket. His 
success there was so marked that the city decided to ap- 
point him to a vaeancy in the mastership of the Summer 
Street Grammar School. "She circumstances attending 
the existence of this vacancy were such as to render the 
situation an exceedingly arduous and perplexinr one, 
and It was here that our lamented friend won his first 
laureb. In a short time he had secured the good will of 
the teachers, parents and children, and established such 
a character with the School Committee that, upon the 
oonplstion of the Bridgham School House, no one but he 
was considered eligible for the responsible position of 
organising that school upon the new system proposed, 
and to that post he was assigned. The result clearly in- 
dicated the good judgment of the Committee. The 
Bridgham Sehool became a model ; committee-men neg- 
lected their assigned duties to vi»it it on examination 
days ; and educators from abroad came here to criticise, 
and went away approving it. 

While l^r. Fielden was thus climbing to an eminent 
position in his chosen profession, indications of the in- 
sidious disease that has now proved fatal began to be 
manifest, and his physician talked of the necessity of 
a change of climate. At this time, Mr. Grimke, a com- 
mittee of the Charleston (S. C.) Board of Education, who 
had been on a visit to Boston tb examine the schools and 
endeavor to secure a teacher to organize a new public 
school uiwn the most approved system, stopped in this 
olty for a day before his departure southward. Learning 
his errand to the North, a gentleman said to him, ** You 
have not seen the best school in New England yet,** and 
forthwith took him to the Bridgham Sehool. Mr. Grimke 
remained at the school until the hour for his departure 
th>m the city. He returned to Charleston and reported, 
and immediately C. G. Meminger, now the rebel Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, came on to Providence, and offered 
such flattering inducements to Mr. Fielden, that, coupled 
with the warnings of his physician, led him to adopt the 
painful course of sundering his pleasant relations here, 
and accepting the proffered advantages of the southern 
dty. 

At Charieston Mr. Fielden's position at once became, 
in the highest degree, pleasant and agreeable. He as- 
sumed eharge of the Phillips School, In a new building 
of approved construction, and the official reports of the 
school authorities attested his bucccbb in the most grate- 
Ail terms. When the first mutterings of rebellion began 
to be heard, a foray upon northern teachers was inaugu- 
rated in the South Carolina Legislature, which elicited a 
response firom the School Board of Charleston that proved 
that they, at leat, were not disposed at that time to sac- 
rifice the interests of the rising generation at the be- 
hests of those fire-eaters who best illustrated the value 
of edoeation by their want of it. The state of Mr. 
Fielden's health would not warrant his coming north at 
that time, and when the season was far enough advanced 
he could not. The kindest appreciation of his feelings 
was manifested by the people of Charleston, and he was 
treated with the most marked consideration. His school 
house was burnt in the great fire that laid waste so large 
a portion of that oitv, and his health failing utterly, he 
last summer came North via Biehmond and Fortress 
Monroe, and has now passed away amidst the scenes of 
his earlier triumphs, sutrounded by friends whose devo- 
tion and fidelity no lapse of time or ehaage of cizcnm- 
•tanoe could abate. 



Mr. Fielden's noble, generous and high-toned traits of 
character hardly need he referred to here. Of singular- 
ly amiable disposition and winning manners, he seeantd 
the esteem of his associates, even before the engagijag 
qualities of his mind and heart grappled them to him 
with hooka of steeL As a Christian be sought humbly 
to follow the footsteps of his Divine Master, and exem- 

f lifted his profession by a godly walk and conversation, 
n the Masonic fraternity, of which he was a roost de- 
voted and thoroughlv appreciative member, his name will 
be the synonym of all that is worthy in a brother and de- 
sirable in a friend. He was one of the original officera 
at the institution of What Cheer Lodge, a member of 
the Chapter and of St. John's Encampment. His Ma- 
sonic associations at Charleston were of a most gratifying* 
character, and exerted an important influenee upon hie 
welfare during the trying scenes of the past two years. 
He was then High Priest of a Chapter, and by special 
dispensation of FrankUn Lodge, a few lines, that, with 
feeble breath, he recently dictated for transmission to his 
brethren, whenever peace shall be restored to our die- 
traded country, show how warmly in his heart burned 
the ftre of Masonic love for those with whom he had held 
sweet communion, tiV\ how purely and fervently Jie pray- 
ed that each one might be able, on the last day, to stara 
the test of the Grand Overseer's square. 

Mr. Fielden leaves a widow and two little girls to 
mourn a husband tender and true, and a father whose 
memory wilTbe their dearest legaey.— /YookiefMe Jkrilif 
JoturtuU. 

An Excellent Rbuoioub Pafbb.— >We are 
happy to notice among our exchanges the Congre* 
gationalist, published by Oalen James & Co., of 
Boston. We say what we think we know in class- 
ing this among the first, if not the first, paper in 
the country. It is largely circnlated in New Bng- 
land and elsewhere. It has an able corps of cor- 
respondents, including ** Spectator,*' at Washing- 
ton, and Chaplain James and Quint, in the army. 
Its selected articles are richly adapted to the wants 
of our religious community. A single articll from 
the racy, bold and faithful pen of Gail Hamilton 
will well repay the price of a year's subscription^ 
which Is yet only two dollars. It is the best re- 
ligious newspaper with which we come in contact. 



A Cir&iostTf .— We made a short call on C. H. i 
Wheeler & Co., No. 379 Washington street. Boa- 
ton, a few days since. These gentlemen are agents 
for Dean & Munger's Patent Slated Goods. It 
was really, entertaining to see what soft and yet 
durable slates may be, as it were, petrified from a 
thin pine board with a few dashes of the brush. 
We saw slates, for school purposes, of all sixes, 
also, a globe covered with this slating. This it an 
excellent appliance for map-drawing. Mr. Wheel- 
er is a gentleman throughout, and will show you 
his cariosities with pleisure. 

We have received the Register and Circular of 
the State Normal School at Salem, Mass.,*for the 
Fall and Winter Term. 1862-3. The whole nnm- 
ber in attendance during the term i« 06. 

The recollections of the principal of this school^ 
Alpheus Crosby, A. M., when a teacher of esrs, 
makes us feel to congratulate any who may avail 
themselves of such ripe scholarship and rare qual- 
ities as a gentleman. God speed the cause of 
Normal Schools. 



A notice of the ** Theory and Art of Peiimam- 
ship," in type, is crowded out 0f>this number. 
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For the Sohoolmatter. 

Origin aad Frogrets of the Bnslisli ILan- . 

snaee.— No. 6. 

[COPT-KIOHT BESEKVBD.] 



Wb ImvA noticed some of the leading char* 
actoiaties of the Anglo- Saxon language. We 
ftnmd that it was a language highly inflected ; 
so are the Latin and French, those npper and 
■ether sj^rings that mingled their wealth with 
that of the rougher Saxon while it was heing 
transmuted into our present English. 

In this chapter, leaying the tide of eyents 
Boiling o'er the sands of tiioe, 
I propose to give a page to the subject of in< 
flection. It is my desire so to present the sub- 
ject that it may be understood by those making 
no pretensions to linguistic culture, eTen at the 
expense of failing to interest those who are able 
to nse other speech than their mother tongue. 

The word hero denotes but one ; the word 
heroes denotes more than one ; the word hero- 
ine denotes a female hero ; in the expression, 
hero's chaplet, the relation of the hero to the 
chaplet is denoted. We see that by changing 
the form of words, we can express number, 
properflee and relations of those things of which 
the words are signs. Again, in the sentence, 
«• Our characters are our surest possession," the 
grammatical relation of the noun, characters, 
and the rerb, are, is denoted by a change in the 
form of the yerb, to be. We see that the gram- 
matical relation of words can also be expressed 
by changing the form of wordsl These changes 
in the form of words are called inflections. In- 
flection, then, is any change in the form of words, 



those things of which the words are signs, are 
expressed, or any change in the form of words 
by which their grammatical relations are ex- 
pressed. 

By inflecting the word man, we have the 
word men ; from hero, by inflection, we have 
heroes. In the word man the inflection is ef- 
fected by change of the radical vowel of the 
word ; in the word hero, by changing the ter- 
mination. The former is called a strong inflec- 
tion, since there is a more complete change in 
the word ; while the latter is called a weak in- 
flection. There are, then, two kinds of infleo- 
tion : the stronger, by which the radical Towel 
of the word is changed, and the weaker, by 
which the terminatioii only is changed. 

The origin of inflections involves the origin of 
language. Some maintain that language is of 
Divine origin ; while others claim that it origi- 
nated with man. Both theories are in part true, 
and in part false. The error and ambiguity 
arise from a failure to distingush the double 
meaning of the term language. ** The term 
language is applied both to the power of asso- 
ciating thought with signs, and to the particu- 
lar systems of bigns with which different por- 
tions of mankind have actually associated their 
thoughts." In the former sense of the term, 
language is of Divine origin ; in the latter sense, 
it is of human origin. God gave the faculty 
and the opportunity for its exercise. The vol- 
untary exercise of this, as of every other facul- 
ty, is the work of man. 

The characters and the grammatical construc- 
tions, by means of which any people express 
their thoughts, are human inventions. The vo- 
cabulary of any language in its earlier periods 
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siTe of thought are no miraculous and sudden 
creations; the human mind, constantly active 
in eyolTing ideas, is slow to provide and appro- 
priate words for the expression of those ideas. 
The processes of mind, in electing and appro- 
priating language as the medium of thought, 
finds an analogy in the tardy processes by which 
life in the vegetable world appropriates inert 
matter — the condition and exponent of life. A 
very limited vocabulary necessitates the use of 
one word to denote different things, and also 
the same thing in different relations. We can 
easily see the convenience and the necessity of 
inflections, arising from the fewness of words 
during the earlier periods of a language. Per- 
haps the language best illustrating the many 
uses to which a limited number of words may 
be put, is the Chinese. Again, nothing could 
be more natural than the expressing of differ- 
ent relations of things and words by changing 
the form of words. 

In earlier times, communities were more iso- 
lated than now, owing to a want of the means 
of communication, and because of barbarous 
and frequent hostilities. One result of this 
isolation was a diversity of languages, and of 
dialects, among those originally speaking the 
same language ; hence, different forms of words 
would multiply. This is illustrated in the de- 
velopment of the dialects of ancient Greece. 
That country is naturally divided into separate 
provinces by sharp ridges of mountains, and in 
the earlier periods of Qrecian history, these 
provinces, owing to the unfriendly surface, the 
different employments, or mutual hostility of 
their inhabitants, were partially separated from 
each other. This is one evident cause of the 
variety of dialectic forms that now find a place 
in our Greek grammars. 

Again, in the progress of nearly all the ear- 
lier languages, we may suppose there was a 
considerable period during which those using 
the language were unacquainted with its writ- 
ten form. The oral is usually far in advance of 
the written form, in point of time. 

If a language, with whose written form we 
are wholly unacquainted, is addressed to our 
ear, it is not easy to distinguish and properly 
separate the words spoken. This is especially 
true if the pronunciation be hurried and indis- 
tinct, as it usually is among an illiterate and 
uncultivated people. Hence we may conclude 
that in the earlier periods of language, there 
was a strong tendency to join two or more 
words in one. This process is called agglutina- 



tion. In this way, in part, we may account for 
the long words that ('drag their slow length 
along " in the dialects of the North American 
Indian. 

Suppose that we, altogether ignorant of the 
written form of our language, should hear the 
expressions, « ought I," •< ought ye," should 
not we, when committing them to writing, for 
the first time, be quite apt to write them as sin- 
gle words: *<oughti," <*oughtye?" In this 
way many believe that the terminational infiec- 
tions of the Latin verbs were annexed. From 
the above reasoning, we may conclude that in- 
fiections are the natural and earliest products of 
an unwritten language. 

We will now notice some causes that tend to 
destroy the inflections of a language. The first 
of these is the committing of a language to 
writing. When the words of a language are 
committed to writing, they become common 
property ; every one can draw from the com- 
mon store, and is not so often obliged to inflect 
the words of his own scanty stock. Another 
effect of writing is to determine by fixed cus- 
tom, or laws of syntax, the airangement of 
words when combined to form sentences. This 
result is seen in our own language. The nomi- 
native in declarative sentences precedes the 
verb, while the objective follows it. The posi- 
tion of the preposition, before the substantive, 
completing the relation expressed by the prepo- 
sition, is also fixed. So of many other parts of 
speech. 

As the relative position of words in a lan- 
guage becomes fixed, those inflections that de- 
note grammatical relations will be disregarded, 
and, at length, most of them Hill become obso- 
lete ; the grammatical relations will be denoted 
by the position of the words. 

The writing of a language is not the only 
thing that gives a definite arrangement to the 
words in sentences. As the reasoning faculties 
of a people are more fully developed, the more 
will that people seek a logical and systematic 
arrangement of the words used to express their 
thoughts ; hence, as a nation progresses in sci- 
ence and sound learning, there wiU be less occa- 
sion for that inverted and irregular position of 
words, which demands the use of inflections to 
express grammatical relations. 

But a cause more efficient in breaking off in- 
flections than writing, is the mingling of na- 
tions speaking different languages. Suppose 
two nations, one speaking the Latin and the 
other the German, mingle, and from the two 
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Imngnages fonn a common speech : both Latins 
and Oermans would be obUged to learn those 
roots of each other's language which went to 
make up the common vocabulary. If theinflec- 
tiona of each found a place in the common lan- 
guage, the Latins would also be obliged to learn 
tbe inflections of the German language, and the 
Germans the inflections of the Latin. It is evident 
that the roots of either language would be learn- 
ed much more readily than the inflections ; these 
would be acquired with no little difficulty. If 
tbe Germans attempted to master the Latin in- 
flections, the variety of terminations used in 
the Latin to express the same relation would 
greatly tend to confuse them ; for instance, the 
relation denoted m English by «of" they 
would find in the first declension expressed by 
the termination ** ae," in the second by ** i," 
in the third by •< is," in the fourth by ** us," 
and in the fifth by <• ei." The Latins would 
encounter a similar difficulty in acquiring the 
German infiections. Both Oermans and Latins 
would be obliged to learn many inflectional 
terminations, and their proper use, to express 
the relation expressed by a single preposition. 
When we keep in mind that the forming of the 
common language would be the work of the 
ignorant and unlearned, rather than of scholars 
and grammarians, it is easy to see that many of 
the inflectional terminations of both languages 
wonld be dropped and prepositions substituted 
for them. The mingling of nations is plainly 
one of the causes tendmg to destroy the inflec- 
tions of a language. 

In an inflected language, in which the gram- 
matical relation of words is clearly indicated 
by inflections, the words composing any sen- 
tence may be rearranged and transposed at will. 
We will illustrate from the Latin, a highly in- 
flected language : Foriuna adjwvat fortes ; for- 
tuna fortes adjuvat ; fortea fortuna a^vat ; .for- 
te* adfuvat fortuna ; adjuvat fortea fortuna ; ad- 
Jupat fortuna fortea ; each of these expresses 
tbe same thought, viz. : fortune aids the brave. 
Fortuna is known to be the subject, and fortem 
the object of adjuvat, by the termination of 
each, independent of the position each may oc- 
eiipy in the sentence. An uninflected language, 
like our own, does not admit of this freedom of 
transposition. It is evident, then, that an in< 
fleeted language possesses the advantages of 
greater freedom of transposition and arrange- 
ment in the words of its sentences than an un- 
inflected language, and is better adapted to poe- 
try and more readily admits of that arrange- 
ment of words in sentences by which harmony 



is secured. But an uninflected language has 
its advantages. In an inflected language, the 
grammatical relation of the words composing 
any sentence must be determined before the 
meaning can be comprehended ; the reading of 
an inflected language always implies a know- 
ledge of the principles of its grammar. An un- 
inflected language may be read and understood 
by one almost wholly ignorant of its grammati- 
cal structure. In short, before we obtain the 
meaning of any passage in an inflected language, 
we must parse the words of that passage, while 
an uninflected language may be read without 
parsing. The general diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses, by which the nations of 
Anglo-Saxon descent are distinguished firom 
all others, is largely owing to their language ; 
hedged about with inflectional forms, the lan- 
guages that preceded it, and for the most part 
those now spoken by other nations, are ill adap- 
ted to nourish a catholic culture. The English 
language, unfettered by inflectional forms, is, 
like the light, a medium of knowledge, warmth 
and culture to the lowliest as well as the lofti- 
est of the Anglo-Saxon race. j. c. a. 

A Cure-All. 

Several gentlrmen were talking one evening 
at the house of a friend, when^one of them ex- 
claimed, ** Ah, depend upon it, a soft answer is 
a mighty cure-all.' 

At this stage of the conversation, a boy who 
sat behind, at a table, studying his Latin gram- 
mar, began to listen, and repeated, as ho thought, 
quite to himself : 

** A soft answer is a mighty cure-all." 

" Yes, that's it," cried the gentleman," start- 
ing and turning round to see where the echo 
came from ; ** Yes, that's it, don't you think so, 
my lad ? " 

The boy blushed a little at finding himself so 
unexpectedly addressed, but answered : 

** I don't know as I understand you, sir." 

•• Well, I'll explain then," said the gentle- 
man, wheeling round his chair, ** for it is a 
principle you ought to understand and act up- 
on ; besides it is the principle which is going to 
conquer the world." 

The boy looked more puzzled than ever, and 
thought he should like to know something that 
was equal to Alexander himself. 

*• I might as well explain," said he, *< by tell- 
ing you about the first time it conquered me. 
My father was an officer, and his notion was to 
settle everything by fighting ; if a boy ever gave 
him a saucy word, it was — 

" Fight 'em, Charley ; fight 'em." 

By-and-by, I was sent to the famous -^ 

school, and it so happened my seat was next to 
a lad named Tom Tucker. When I found he 
lived in a small house behind the academy, I 
began to strut a little, and talk about what my 
father was ; but as he war>| capital scholar, 
Digitized by VJ* 
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yery much thought of by the boys, besides be- 
ing excellent at bat and ball, we were soon on 
pretty good terms, and so it went on for some 
time. After a while, some of the fellows of my 
stamp, and I with tne re<it, got into a difficulty 
with one of the ushers ; and somehow or other, 
we got tile notion that Tom Tucker was at the 
bottom of it. 

" Tom Tucker ! who is he ? " I cried angrily. 
•< rU let him know who I am ! " and we rattled 
on, until we talked ourselves into a parcel of 
wolves. The boys then set me on to go down 
to Tom Tucker's and let him know what he had 
to expect. Swelling with rage I bolted into his 
yard, where he was at work with Trip and his 
little sister. 

** I'll teach you how to talk about me in this 
way," I thundered, marching up to him. 

He never winced or seemed the least fright- 
ened, but stood still, looking at me as mild as a 
lamb. 

" Tell, me," I cried, throwing down my 
books, doubling my fist, and sailing np to him, 
«* tell me, or I'll — " kill you, I was going to 
say. for murder was in my heart. 

He stepped on one side, but answered firmly, 
yet mildly — 

*( Charles, you may strike me as much as you 
please : I tell you I shan't strike back again ; 
fighting is a poor way to settle difficulties. I'm 
thinking when you are Charles Everett, I'll 
talk with you." 

O, what an answer, that ; how it cowed me 
down — so firm, yet so mild. I felt there wa« 
no fun in having the fight all on one side. I 
was ashamed of myself, my temper and every- 
thing about me. I longed to get out of his 
sight. I saw what a poor, foolish way my way 
of doing things was. I felt that Tom had com- 
pletely got the better of me — that there was a 
power in his principles superior to anything I 
had ever seen before ; and from that hour Tom 
Tucker had an influence over me that nobody 
else ever had before or since ; it has been for 
good too. That, you see, is the power, the 
mighty moral power, of a soft answer. 

I have been about the world a great deal since 
then ; and I believe that nearly all the bicker- 
ings, the quarrels and disputes which arise 
among men, women or children, in families, 
neighborhoods, churches, or even nations, can 
be cured by the almighty moral power of a soft 
answer for the Scripture has it, 

•• A soft answer turneth away wrath." — Do- 
ver Morning Star. 



Benefit op Relaxatiox iw the Education 
OF Children. — Sir Benjamin Brodie thus ex- 
presses his opinion on this subject : 

** It is only to a limited extent that the edu- 
cation of children can be advi^tageously com- 
bined with bodily labor. Even In the case of 
grown-up persons, some intervals of leisure are 
necessary to keep the mind in a healthful and 
vigorous state. It is when thus relieved from 
the state of tension belonging to actual study 
that boys and girls, as well as men and women, 
acquire the habit of thought and reflection, and 
of forming their own conclusions, independent- 



ly of what they are taught, and the authority 
of others. In younger persons, it is not the 
mind only that sufiers from too large a demand 
being made on it for the purposes of study. 
Relaxation and cheerful occupation are essen- 
tial to the proper development of the corporeal 
structure and foculties ; and the want of them, 
operates like an unwholsome atmosphere, or 
defective nourishment, in producing the lasting 
evils of defective health and a stunted growth, 
with all the secondary evils to which they lead." 

Mistakes of Educated Men. 

Another point on which young men make a 
mistake, is in not holding an to th§ calling or 
profession which ihey choose. Of course, one 
may make so foolish a choice, may err so egre- 
giously in the first step, that to retrace it, and 
begin anew at something else, is indispensable. 
In this matter no absolute rule is possible. The 
tendency, however, is very strongly in one di- 
rection. Where one man pereveres in a calling 
that he ought to abondon, a dozen men aban- 
don their calling who ought to stick to it. It 
is not difficult to account for this. All those 
kinds of business which are surest in the end, 
which pay best in the long run, are slowest in 
beginning to yield a return. The young law- 
yer or physician has to creep along, at first, at 
a most discouraging pace. In those early years 
of professional probation, when the man is 
hardly earning his salt, some other business 
opens before htm, that promises an immediate 
income, — something that will bring him, at 
once, two or three times what he is now receiv- 
ing. The temptation is strong indeed. In the 
eagerness for immediate results, he is spt to for- 
get one essential point of difference between 
the two prospecto. The one is a little rill, 
which is destined to flow on with ever increas- 
ing volume, till it becomes the brook, the 
stream, the majestic river. The other is a ca- 
nal, no bigger or deeper at the end of its course 
than at the beginning. In determining the 
question, then, whether to hold on to the pro- 
fession or business which you have chosen, 
think not of the present size of the rill, but 
whether it springs from a living fountain, and 
whether it is likely to expand as it proceeds. 
And be not easily disheartened. Let me say 
for your encouragement, if it be needed, that 
of the more than four thousand young men who 
have been under my care as an educator, and 
whose career in life it has been my privilege 
more or less to observe, I have very rarely 
known one to fail, who industriously persever- 
ed in the calling which he chose. '< Tenax pro- 
positi " is ^the commendation of the Roman 
moralist. Stick to your purpose. It is a most 
valuable habit of mind to cultivate. You need 
not carry It to obstinacy, — thoua;h even that 
error is better than its opposite. Do not shrink 
from the reputation of being a plodder. It is a 
better augury of a young man than to hear of 
him as being precocious. — as being premature- 
ly brilliant, — as starting off in the career of 
life with a grand dash. 

Look into your own minds just now, while 
pausing upon the threshholdy of your career, 
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and flee if there is within you this Taoillating 
dispotttion. See if you are disposed to begin a 
stadT or an enterprise of any kind, and after 
ehaaing it awhile, butter- fly like, to give it up 
ibr aome newer hncj. It is a not uncommon 
habit of mind with the young. It is, however, 
a habit which at your age may be overcome. I 
have knciwn hundreds of instances of young 
men, who, from being unsteady and fickle of 
pnipoae* have become steadfast, unwavering, 
tenacioua* What is needed to bring about such 
a change, is an honest, deliberate review of one's 
eharaeter in this respect, and a firm resolve to 
amend what is found amiss. It is with a view 
to do for you what, thirty years ago, was wise- 
ly done for me, that I now place «thi8 point so 
distinctly before you. Tenacity of purpose is 
the indispensable condition of success in what- 
ever you undertake. You must learn to hold 
on. 

Every one of you has just chosen his pro- 
fsaaion, or is about to make the choice. It is 
not my purpose to discuss that subject with 
you. The one duty which I do urge upon you, 
in connection with it, is, stick to your choice 
when made. I do not say, stick to it, right or 
wrong. But having begun on any course of 
action* le( it not be an even weight of argument 
against it, which shall lead you to abandon it. 
Do not give up what you have deliberately 
chosen, unless the arguments for receding are a 
great deal stronger than those for going on. To 
change from one profession or business to an- 
other, is, in a great measure, to throw away all 
the progress you have made in the one already 
begun. It is to go back to the beginning of the 
course for a fresh start. 1'he different profes- 
dona in this respect are not so much parallel 
tracks, where you can be switched from one in- 
to another, without loss ol progress, but rather 
tracka radiating from a common centre. To 
pass from one to another, you must in each case 
go back to the original station. You must be- 
gin your career anew. The comparison, of 
courae, cannot be applied with rigor. In many 
particulara it is not true. Yet it has substan- 
tial truth. The man who is tinkering away, 
first at one thing and then at another, rarely 
succeeds. It is not in the nature of things that 
he ahould succeed. On the other hand, a man's 
choice of a profession must be very bad indeed, 
if patient, persistent, tenacious continuance 
therein do not, in the end, crown him with sue- 



sive strata, remain as a sort of fixed, permanent 
deposit. This is the order of nature, in mind as 
^ell as in matter, and it is right that it should 
be so. Otherwise we should be forever afloat 
on the sea of opinion. Cultivate, then, this 
habit of tenacity, as well in your opinions as in 
your course of life. It is no harm to be a little 
dogged sometimes. Do not give up your creed 
because some specialty-man presses you with 
arguments that you cannot answer. You could 
answer them, had you made the subject a hob- 
by, as he has done. You could answer them, 
if you had the leisure to review seriatim the 
steps by which you have come to your present 
stage of belief. Only be careftil and honest in 
the first place in forming your opinions, and 
then be willing to place some confidence in your 
own mental results. Do not be badgered out 
of your position by every whipster that comea 
along prating about old fogyism and the pro- 
gress of the age.— John S. Habt, LL. D. 



What is true of your purposes, is likewise 
true of your options. It is a great mistake to 
sanpose that you are bound to discard a fixed 
belief of your mind, because an ingenious op- 
ponent may ply you with arguments which, at 
the time, you cannot answer. Beliefs are a sort 
of growth, — a gradual secretion of the mind, 
through a long series of years. It is very difii- 
cult for any man, on the spur of the moment, 
to give all the reasons which may have conduc- 
ed to any one of his beliefs. Those reasons, 
from time to time, have been brought to the 
cogniaanoe of the mind, have wrought their 
work upon the convictions, and then have been 
forgotten* The resultant beliefs, like succes- 



From the Musachusetta Teacher. 
Helps to the Study of Ijatin. 

The march of improvement has as yet dis- 
covered no method by which a knowledge of a 
dead language can be acquired without hard 
study. Mental toil is the price which all must 
pay, who would drink deep of the spirit that 
wells up from the fountains of Grecian and of 
Roman thought. But effort, of every kind, 
needs direction to be successful. Physical 
strength and mental power become most effi- 
cient, when guided by good judgment and 
sound common sense. The young who would 
learn must study ; but in their studies they 
need aid, more or less, and especially in ele- 
mentary branches. There is a difference, and a 
choice, in the helps which are placed within, 
reach of the pupil. The efforts of those who 
have attempted to aid the learner have, in many 
cases, resulted in multiplying rather than in im- 
proving those helps. 

When the system of instruction in Latin and 
Greek, commonly known as the Arnold system, 
was introduced into the schools of this country 
some fifteen or twenty years since, it was re- 
ceived by the various classes of educators with 
feelings widely different. The more conserva- 
tive class, with their usual persistent attach- 
ment to the "old way," predicted an entire 
shipwreck of classical scholarship for those who 
presumed to depart from the path which had 
been followed by so many classical worthies. 
To them it boded no good for sterling mental 
culture, to have the polished sentences of Cicero 
and of C»sar, Thucydides and Xenophon taken 
from their connections, cut, carved and served 
up by piecemeal. It savored too much of the 
practice of returning to the nursery, to prepare 
children's food for the stomachs that ought to 
be able to digest solid meat. They feared in- 
novation, and would let well enough alone. 

lliere was another class, whose fondness for 
novelty found in this new method the most ex- 
travagant delight. They had never believed 
that the tyro in Latin should^ begin the study 
of that language, as had been the custom, by 
eommitting to memory the grammar, vtrboHm, 
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and then with the most confused notion of 
roots, endings and inflections, attempt at once 
to interpret the stately sentences of Cicero, or 
the elliptical periods of the Commentator on 
the Gallic War« It was mnre congi^nial to 
their feelings to have the burden they were to 
carry up the hill of learning so divided and sub- 
divided, that it should be a pastime raiher than 
a task. A little work at a time, and that easy, 
would certainly be very pleasing. It was a 
happy conception, to take a column of naked 
Latin words and put them together and make a 
round Koman period, all expressive with solid 
Roman thought ! As baby jumpers were des- 
tined to render the work of the nursery one of 
the most attractive employments, so the Ollen- 
dorff systom of instruction was to make the 
acquisition of a language a most delectable 
pastime. 

Sufficient time has elapsed for the experiment 
to be tried, and both clasiies, alluded to above, 
have had an opportunity to witness the results. 
The realization of those results does not, in 
either case, correspond to the extravsgant anti- 
cipations indulged ; and, as in usual in such 
oases, the Iloratian mean claims to be the via 
atno$ni98ima. 

It has been found, on the one hand, that a 
knowledge of Latin can be obtained without 
making use of all the crudities of the old Acci- 
dence ; that some improvement at least is pos- 
sible in the arrangement and application of the 
principles of the Latin Grammar, as well as in 
the manufacture of cooking stoves and carriages, 
washing machines and ploughs. On the other 
hand, it has appeared, that while continued 
dabbling with naked words and short, isolated 
sentences, may give considerable proficiency in 
the various forms of Latin inflection, and in the 
'structure of simple sentences, it does not lead 
the learner into a thorough knowledge and ap 
preciation of the Latin language. He may pos 
sess great skill in word dealing, and yet be en 
tirely ignorant of the real spirit of the great 
Roman authors. 

That the Arnold, or Ollendorff, system in the 
study of a dead, or foreign language, is, all 
things considered, the best to begin with^ we 
have not the slightest hesitation in afiirmiDg. 
Commencing with the most simple elemental y 
principles of the modification of words,' and 
the framework of the simple sentence unmodi- 
fied, and by presenting those principles one at 
a time, and applying them immediately, it cer- 
tainly leads the pupil along the first steps in 
the study of language by a more rational meth- 
od than the old practice of committing to mem- 
ory all the forms of declension, comparison and 
conjugation, and then attempting, as a first ef- 
fort, to unravel a complete sentence with all its 
inversions and modifications, to which he must 
be almost an entire stranger. For it must be 
borne in mind, that however well the pupil may 
commit and recite, memoriter^ the various gram- 
matical inflections, he cannot fully, nor to any 
great extent, understand the use of those in 
flections, until }\e see them in an actual sen 
tence — a sentence made and moulded by the 
thought of one who used the language as his 



own. Hence the necessity of a simple exercise 
in translating, almost at the outset of the stu- 
dy, and as a constant accompaniment to the 
tfiamraar, as the learner progresses in its princi- 
ples and forms. Such a method is philosophi- 
cal. It is a judicious help to the pupil in hie 
first steps, giving him to begin with assurances 
of progress for his encouragement, and saving 
him from the disgust so sure to fbllow the ex- 
cessive tasking and overtasking of the memory, 
in learning grammatical inflections and defini- 
tions, long before he knows fully the use of 
them, or can have an opportunity to see them 
applied. 

Herein consists the prime excellence of the 
Arnold systelta. It commences with elementary 
principles ; leads the pupil gradually and intel- 
ligently into an understanding of the more com- 
plex forms and principles of language. Every 
8tep, fiiirly gained, gives him greater power to 
accomplish the succeeding one. From first to 
last, the philosophy of the language is the 
thread that guides the learner, though uncon- 
sciously to himself. The idioms of the lan- 
guage are analyzed and compared with the 
English, that they may be freely and smoothly 
translated, and not rendered with that literal 
rigidity so often heard, and so grating to the 
ear of the elegant scholar. 

But it seems to us that some of the First 
Books in Latin upon this system are too full, 
and contain much matter not necessary for the 
pupil before he cdmmences the use of his read- 
ing book and grammar proper. Such a book 
should contain only the leading principles ne- 
cessary to commence reading easy Latin ; but it 
should be finished before entering upon any 
reading exercises, other than what may be fur- 
nished for the purpose of illustrating the prin- 
ciples successively presented. Those exercises 
•hould be brief, employing but few Latin words 
but presented in a variety of form. A few such 
exercises, read and re-read many times, are 
preferable to a more extended list of sentences. 
But the reading of short, isolated sentences can 
never imbue the mind of the learner with the 
spirit of the Latin tongue. That can be done 
only by reading in connection the consecutive 
thoughts of the same author. The reading of 
such a page in Cicero or Csesar, or of fifty lines 
in Virgil, will give a better insight into the Ro- 
man langusge, than would ten pages of short, 
disconnected sentences. The work preparatory 
to reading should, therefore, be soon accom- 
plished. Then let the reading book, lexicon 
and grammar be taken in hand in earnest. 
What may be denominated the incidentals of 
the stuffy, may be carried along as collateral 
work. 

If the accomplished professor in one of our 
New England colleges, who has prepared an 
excellent First Latin Book, and one most used 
in New England schools, would, with nice dis- 
crimination, strike from that book thirty per 
cent, of its matter, he would, in our estimation, 
enhance the value of the work an hundredfold. 
In the highest sense, would it then be a most 
efficient •• Help to the Study of Latin." What- 
ever might be excluded fi^hviu^present form 
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might, without loss to the pupil, he incorpo- 
ivted into the author's Second Book, a work 
vhich we regard as a most excellent one if used 
in eonnection with reading Latin authors ; but 
Cfrtainly not a hook to be used before such 
reading. a. p. s. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Syllabioation. 



Thb art of dividing a word into syllables is 
certainly useful. A compositor who sets up the 
item of a penny-a-liner for the New York Her- 
mid needs quite as much as other knowledge to 
know where to place the hyphen when the last 
word in the line he is setting up must be broken 
to gire apace. It is hardly proper, too, for the 
merest penny-a-liner himself to ignore the same 
sort of knowledge. He may capitalize wrongly 
or not at all, provided his printer is versed in 
those matters, but if he break a word while 
preparing his manuscript, he must place some 
mark against it to show that it is incomplete. 
And whether his printer make the same divis- 
ion of the word or not, the printer it is probable 
wUl fi*llow the divisions marked in his copy, if 
he finds them usually correct, especially when 
there be two ways of syllabicating the word. 

As to the proper method, it is yet quite in- 
definitely stated. The science is yet in a state 
of uncertainty. It is understood somewhat to 
the degree of that of punctuation. I question 
whether every printer could enumerate many of 
tiie rules laid down in Wilson's Treatise. 

It is well known to some of my readers that 
two opinions prevail concerning syllabication. 
One inclines to the division by aid of the ear, 
another by means of the etymology of the word. 
Certainly, if the definition of a syllable stated 
in most of the works I remember to have read 
on grammar be correct, the former is more prob- 
ably the correct way. «• A syllable," they say, 
«* is a letter, or combination of letters, uttered 
vrith one impulse of the voice."* 

Then the proper mode of dividing is by the 
ear. 

I shall not attempt to refute this conclusioc. 
But I will consider, so far as I can, since my 
subject is so broad, how far Etymology is really 
eoncemed with the division of a word into syl 
Ubles. 

And I presume no one will deny that the 
prefixes (such as com-, con-, in-, im-, in the 
words commendation, connection, connective, 

• <* A eound, either simple or eompoanded, produeed 
by a eiaffle impulse of the Toiee and eonstitntiag a word 
or part of a word.**--ALOia*8 MuaaAT. 



infringement, imprudent,) should remain intactt 
that is, that whatever division of the word is 
made should leave these entire. And so with 
the Bufiizes, (such as -ment, -or, -ive, in argu- 
ment, sailor, suggestive). 

So much may be premised in general. There 
may be some exceptions, as there are cases 
wherein the articulations of words occur to the 
ear in some other places, owing to the difference 
of dividing into syllables on account of the 
length or shortness of the principal vowel in 
the syllable. Whether the exceptions are more 
or less numerous than exceptions to the rules 
for dividing^by sound, I cannot determine with- 
out very laborious examination. 

The root of a word, too, should not be un- 
necessarily disturbed. If it be of more than 
one syllable it must be divided, but if it has 
but one, no part of it should be lopped off and 
appended to prefix or suffix, for it is one part of 
syllabioation to make broken words understood. 

Let us see how these laws appear when prac- 
ticed. 

First, prefix and root will be separated prop- 
erly. Thus the etymology of a word can be as- 
certained with some ease. And so the signifi- 
cance of the word can be readily understood. 
That there are advantages in syllabicating ac- 
cording to the derivation of a word rather than 
according to its sound no one, then, need deny. 
Roots are more easily formed, terminations 
more readily distinguished, the several parts of 
the word made to appear more complete in 
themselves and the true plan of the structure of 
words is made more apparent. 

The plan, too, is a philosophical one. What 
is any word, but root, or root with prefix and 
suffix ? It may be said that to apply it, more 
knowledge of Etymology of words would be 
necessary than falls within the scope of writers 
and printers in general. It is true. Yet were 
the practice of the plan thoroughly followed, 
with these results, what better argument could 
be given in its favor ? No knowledge of the 
language is more essential than the knowledge 
of words, to writers in general, and were an 
indolent class of litterateurs compelled to paj 
more attention to etymology and derivation, 
and thus to be better acquainted with the spirit 
of our language by reason of its increased de- 
mands upon them, they would write with su- 
perior energy, precision and power, firom know- 
ing the character by analysis of materials made 
ready to a strong and quick hand from industry 
in analyzing them and application in practicing 
tlie UM of thm. ^ g ,.^^^ ^^ Google 
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The diyifcion of words by breaking them at 
the articnlation of root and prefix or root and 
■affix is applicable whenever a word is readily 
analyzed into these parts. Another analysis, 
coming from the tense form of words, is equally 
easy of application. Generally the -ing and 
the -ed, applied to verb roots to indicate pro- 
gressire past forms, can be separated, when di- 
Tision is needed, from the rest of the word. 
In some cases, too, the -er and -est, indicative 
of comparative and superlative degrees in ad- 
jectives can be as readily separated. 

I shall say little of compound words, such as 
crown-glass, cross - question. There can, of 
course, be no other place for the hyphen than 
between the two or more simple elements, words 
.in themselves composing the compound word. 

We have, then, all words beginning with the 
common prefixes, (such as com-, con-), all end 
ing in common suffixes, (as -ment, -ion, and 
the like,) many verbs and participles ending in 
-ed and -ing, and some adjectives in -er and -est, 
together with all compound words as examples, 
very numerous in themselves, of the division of 
words by their etymology rather than by their 
sound. And I know of no other correct rule 
than to leave such elements as these intact. 

Yet there are many words that do not fall 
under any of these classes. Some of them, 
however, have taken the form of compound 
words, some appear as if terminated or begun 
with a prefix like those I have mentioned. Such 
might follow the analogy of known forms of 
syllabication. 

Plurals when formed by -es are doubtless 
(with an exception common to other cases), 
broken, where the -es begins. The exception 
to which I allude is one too obvious to be omit- 
ted here and extends over a large class of woids 
that ought to be included in this view I am 
taking of the subject. I refer to the doubling 
of the consonant when the primitive word re- 
ceives an additional syllable. In fact, I do not 
know that every doubled letter is not, when 
near some syllabic division, to be placed on 
either side of a hyphen. But this matter rests 
rather with another topic which I will refer to 
unmediately. But I mean now to say that in 
case a syllable be added beginning with a re- 
peated consonant (as begin, begin-ning, sum, 
tium-ming,) the hyphen should separate the 
word between the two double letters. 

It will appear to be a general truth by the ci- 
tation of some examples, that any double conso- 



nants in the midst of a word indicate the point ' becomes greater atill. 



of division into syllables to be between them. 
There are ab-bess, ac-cess, ad-dress, af-fright, 
ag-gres-sion, al-lev-i-ate, am-mu-ni-tion, an-ni- 
hil-ate, ap-prise, ar-rive, as-sign, at-trib-ute, 
which occur to me in running through the dou- 
ble letters from the beginning to the end of the 
alphabet, as instances of the truth of my as- 
sumption. 

What we shaU do with proper names, I know 
not. Such as are like common names are eaai- 
ly divided. But I must dismiss the topic. 

Roots of more than one syllable are not af- 
feected by any such direction as I have indicat- 
ed. Words containing them must be divided 
either according to their sound, attaching cer- 
tain letters to the next principal vowel, or ac- 
cording to their derivation if they be derived 
from a certain known word in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Thus, kind, reader, have I canvassed the 
points suggested to me as, standing at the desk, 
walking in the street or seated waiting for a rail- 
way train to move, I have meditated for your 
benefit and mine on these matters. The subject 
has taken a more definite and certain form from 
these cogitations. The treatment of it at pres- 
ent can scarcely be called more. I believe it is 
suggestive, and that is what I have desired to 
make it to you. And it is infinitely better to fix 
upon principles apparent and recognised by all 
scholars for the definition of a science than to 
depend upon the caprices of taste or the mere 
authority of a book, this being too seldom at 
hand to be of great benefit to every one. 

I have, however, turned to one of the best of 
these works (a Quarto Dictionary) for another 
purpose, to show you how many words begin 
with col-, com- and con-. I count upwards of 
a hundred of the first kind, I weary of counting 
the com-'s, and enumerate twenty-two pages of 
words and definitions beginning with con-, but 
a small proportion of which, as my eye glances 
at the pages, seem to be otherwise than real 
compounds with con- as prefix. The number of 
words included under the few common prefixes 
is many. No other prefix leads out so numer- 
ous and respectable a bevy of eloquent idea- 
signs as this very grasping, collecting, combin- 
ing syllable com-, except in-, which is spread 
over thirty quarto pages, as signifying negation 
or entrance into the heart of a thing, almost to 
the extent of every page. Add to these il- and 
ir- and im-, each other forms of the same ele- 
ment, and the number of words easily syllabi- 
cated by attention to this and similar prefixes 
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It ia time to close. The ftizth rule of Qoold 
Brown, under syllabication, itself one of the 
most important of all rules for syllabicating. 
says: ** At the end of a line a word may be di- 
Tided, if necessary ; but a syllable must never 
be broken.*' And his third and fourth rules, 
sastaining my position to some degree, are to 
the effect that deriyatives and grammatical ter- 
minations should generally be separated from 
the radical [root] word to which they have been 
added, and that prefixes in general form sepa- 
rate syllables. 

I select sixteen words for trial of the reader's 
isgenoity : 

civil» covetous, dresser, fully 
color, disfigure, roller, nunnery, 

lemon, prisoner, seizure, stormy, 
benefit, abominable, eastern, pitcher. 
Murray [Spelling Book] writes ci-vil, co-lour, 
le-mon, be-ne-fit, co-vet-ous, dis-figure. G. 
Brown writes civ-il, col-our, lem-on, ben- e- fit, 
€OV-et-ou8, dis-fig-ure. Webster, civ-il, col or, 
lem>on, ben-e-fit, cov-et-ous, dis-fig ure. 

Whether Brown, who smartly rebukes some 
of Webster's peculiarities, agrees with the lat 
ter throughout as well, I have not the disposi 
lion to decide, were I able to decide the matter 
at alL But so far as a little reading and some 
examination made while writing on this subject 
can go. I am almost ready to say, considering 
the large number of useful words easily resolv- 
ed into the three elements of root, prefix and 
suffix ; leave aside as secondary the dividing of 
words by the ear, and seek first to divide theni 
by their etymological elements, trusting after- 
wards to the ear, a variable test at the best as- 
pect, and not greatly preferable to the eye, as 
both eye and ear fail alone, without the aid of 
etymology, a science the old teachers of lan- 
guage could not leave out of view in practice, 
and which is now becoming popular and prac- 
tical in more ways than one, and none the less 
•o, it must soon be discovered as an aid to de- 
cide upon truer principles of syllabication. 
Henrt Clark. 



• From the Ohio Edueational Monthly. 
Study of Botany in Oommon Schools. 

BT DK. p. W. MOSBLECH. 

The study of botany may begin even with 
the smallest children. They have an exquisite 
eense for beauty, and no where in nature are 
beauty and magnificence more displayed than 
in the vegetable kingdom. It serves, therefore, 
most remarkably "to develop the taste for the 
truly beautiful, which is not only a never- fail- 
ing source of high and innocent enjoyment, but 
alao the very foundation of morali. 
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For the developitent of inquisitiveness, bot- 
any is second to no other bianch of natural 
history, if the teacher makeB it his duty to im- 
press upon the pupils the Truth that there is not 
a single plant, yt a, not a part of a plant, with- 
out its U8e and purpose. 

Furthermore, it is of great advantage to ini- 
tiate children early in this delightful science. 
They learn it much easier than more aged per- 
sons because they pofsess a finer and more 
busieptible sen^e for di>tingui8hing the features 
of things ; and this is an important item in the 
study of plants. Not only may we, by a fine 
physiological tact, distinguish the various plants 
of the same natural order, but even poisonous 
ones from thofe that are innocuous. 

My object, however, is not now to consider 
all the advantages which may be derived from 
botany, nor to give all the reasons why it 
should be taught in common schools, but to 
give a few practical lessons, as examples, how 
it can be done. Teachers commonly think that 
botany cannot be taught without a manual in 
the hands of the learners ; and manuals mostly 
begin with the most difficult things, shrouded 
in definitions and strange sounding names, 
which certainly will at once disgust young per- 
sons. The teacher who has never studied bot- 
any, may have a manual ; but he must not fol- 
low it, neither for himself nor the children. 
W'emakeita point to show, in the following 
practical lessons, that even those teachers who 
have never paid any attention to botany, may 
learn and teach it simultaneously. We call the 
attention particularly to the following pi ints : 

1. All scientific and hard names should at 
first be avoided as much as possible. The most 
necessary botanical terms may be introduced by 
and by, and, as it were, by the way. 

2. No scientific, methodical proceeding should 
be attempted in the beginning ; plants should 
be taken up at random and explained, and 
named with a common name. 

3. The instructions should be given by Way 
of recreation, rather than as a study. 

▲ LESSON ON PLANTS. 

On a fine day the teacher takes the children 
into the grove near the* school-house, and sits 
down with them. He takes a whole plant into 
his hand, saying : " Now, boys and girls, at- 
tention ! What is this 1 hold in my hand ?" 

•* A plant," is the answer of the children. 

T. What ? Do you mean to say, that this 
(pointing out the root) is a plant ? 

P, No, sir, that is a root. 

T. This, then (marking the flower) is a plfint? 

P. No, no, sir, that is a flower. 

r. Then what I hold by my hand (the ttem) 
is a plant ? 

P. No, sir, that neither ; it is the stem. 

r. Sure enough, now, thete little shoots on 
the side of the stem you call a plant. 

P. Not those, neither ; they are branches. 

7*. Ha! now I havo it; these little green» 
neat and flat things you call a plant. 

The children laugh, thinkmg the whole a 
play, and exclaim : »* No, sir, tho^e are leaves." 

The teacher smiles and answers : •• Did I not 
hear you say that 1 held a plant in my hand? 
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And now you tell me that I hold a root and a 
stem, with branches, leaves and a flower ; where, 
then, is the plant ? *' 

P. Well, all these together make a plant. 

T, Having a root, then, a stem with branch- 
M, leaves and a flower, I will have a plant, will 
I? 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. Now, I catch you there. 

The teacher takes a root, a stem, branches 
and a flow^ from different plants, and puts 
them in his hand, saying : ** Now I have a plant 
in my hand, have I r " 

P. No, sir, you have parts of plants. 

T, But did you not say that root, stem, 
branches and leaves make a plant ? Well, I 
have them all, and a flower also. 

P. But they must be united together. 

7*. Well, suppose, then, I join them togeth' 
er ; then I will have a plant. 

P. No, sir, they must have grown together 
in the right way. 

T. Ha, well, now I understand it. 

He takes up his flrst plant, which is probably 
wilting already, and says : ** Is this plant alive 
or dead?" 

P. Alive! 

T. Will it soon die, or will it continue to 
live? 

P. It wHI soon die ; it is dying now. See 
how the leaves hang down, and how the flower 
droops. 

T, Why will it die? It would not have 
died in the ground. 

P. It dies for want of food. 

A number of pupils will be startled at this 
and say : ** Do plants eat and drink ? " 

T. Yes, my little friends, they eat and drink ; 
and that, too, continually, by day and by night. 
For this reason people who wish to raioc plants, 
for instance corn or potatoes, carry food into 
their flelds and gardens. 

p. I never have seen people carry food into 
the fleld or the garden for the corn to eat. 

T. Has no one of you seen it ? Do not they 
carry manure into the fleld and the garden ? 

P. Oh ! yes ; and they do this to feed the 
Arop ? I never thought of that. 

Another asks : ** How do plants eat and 
drink?" 

T. Well, children, I will tell you. It is cu- 
rious enough, and it would be hard for you to 
guess. These roots here, with all their little 
threads and fibres, are as many sucking mouths 
when in the ground, and are always busily en- 
gaged in taking up from the soil what they like 
and want.* I say what they like; because 
they are as dainty as the greatest gourmand. 
They do not take up every kind of food they 
meet, but what they like the best ; and, what 
is still more wonderful, they walk about hunt- 
ing for food, somewhat in the tnanner of chick- 
ens, although they do not go as far. 

P. Why, sir, do you say roots walk about t i 

T. Well, I believe I should not have said 
^at. I must say that they' move and stretch 
slowly ; and when the food is consumed they 

• Do not v^nto reeelTo mott of their food through 
O si T isavsi /—■». MovraLT. 



grow longer to reach with their ends another 
place, where they may And food. They twist 
and stretch also in various directions, hunting, 
as it were, for food. I could tell you some 
pretty stories about hunting roots, and of a lit- 
tle girl that saved a rose-bash from starring; 
but I want you to run and jump about for a 
few minutes, before we enter our snug school- 
room again. 

A LESSON ON FLOWEBS. 

One of the more difiicult parts of plants to 
explan is the flower. Let the teacher who bu 
not studied, as yet, the various parts of a flow- 
er, read attentively for himself, in a manual of 
botany, the chapter on inflorescence, so as to 
know the purposes and functions of the compo- 
nent parts of the flower. Then he will be abls 
to give a lesson to his pupils somewhat like 
this: 

Some flowers of large form, say lilies, ars 
brought. The teacher says : •• What a magni- 
ficent flower this is ; only see the colors, so va- 
rious, and yet so harmoniously beautiful ! Do 
you know that flower ? " 

P. Yes ; it is the meadow-lily. 

T, Have you ever looked at the various parts 
of this flower ? And have you ever thought of 
the purpose of these parts ? God has never 
made anything without a purpose. Let us see 
if we can find out the purpose of all the parts of 
this flower. How many leaves has it ? Count! 
•• Six ! " They stand like a little crown on tbt 
top of the little stem ; therefore learned men 
call it a eoroUa, a little crown. Corolla is s 
good sounding word, and therefore I want yon 
to learn it. I will write it on this slate; or 
here is a smooth-barked tree, the beech, yon 
know ; I will write on it. Observe that almost 
all flowers have corollas. Every leaf of tbe 
corolla is called a petal, I write this word also 
down. Do you see thefie long threads within 
the flower, with little boxes attached to them? 

P. Yes, sir ; but why do you eall them box- 
es ? Do they open like a box, and what is is 
them? 

r. Yes, they open like a box ; and if you 
want to know what is in them, come here, one 
of you, and smell. 

One of the boys or girls puts the nose to the 
flower and gets it powdered. This creates gen- 
eral merriment. The teacher says : "If you 
want to know what is in these boxes only look 
at his nose ! But did you ever see bees and 
bumble-bees all powdered over and their feet 
thickly beset with it ?" 

P. Yes, sir. 

T, Did you ever think why the bee gathers 
this powder ? 

P. No. sir. 

T. Well, I will tell you at another time why 
they do it. We know now that these little 
things here are powder-boxes, and in someflo«^ 
ers they are shaped like horns, and migbt be 
called powder-horns. 

P. What is the nnme of these boxes ? 

T. I fear that name is too learned for you - 
anthsra ! ( Writing the naSM.) Can you lean 
that name? Digitized by GoOglc 
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P. O yes, sir, we will try to know all these 
names. 

'• Bat/' inquires one of the pupils, ** is the 
powder In the anthers of some use to the plant 
itself?" 

r. Yea, my boy ; without it the plants nev- 
er would be able' to produce any fruit ; we 
would not get any apples nor pears nor btraw* 
berries nor com nor any other fruit or seed. 

P. That is curious. Can you tell us how 
that powder causes plants to produce fruit and 
seed? 

T. Yes, I can in some measure. Do you 
see here in the midst of the lily this neat col- 
umn ? Well, this column is hollow down to 
the bottom of the flower ; and it stands upon a 
kind of nest, here. Now let us open that sin- 
gular little nest, to see what may be in it. Ilcre 
it is, full of little eggs, looking like grains. 
These grains grow to seeds, when the powder 
contained in the anthers comes to them ; if it 
does not come they die. The dust or powder 
&lls upon the column, which sucks it down up- 
on the eggs ; they then grow and make seeds. 
That column is called pistil, and the flat and 
knotty upper part is called ttigma. Well, there 
are many names now written on that tree. I 
will find out to-morrow who knows them the 
best. Now jump about for a little while. 
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CoxxuxiCATioxs for this Department should be ad- 
iretsed to A. J. Mancubstbr, ProTidence. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Granunar. 

Hn. Manchbsteb : 

Dear Sir, — I sug'^ested to some of my pupils in 
grammar to answer your questions in parsing, in 
the last number of The Schoolmasteb. The fol 
lowing is substantially the result of the indepen- 
dent and unaided efforts of George W. Porter and 
Joseph Jackson, all of which I approve. I have 
contracted their work by omitting generally such 
properties as can present no difficulty to any one, 
also such rules as may be easily supplied. In 
copying their work, also, I hare become so inter- 
ested in the subject as to add some remarks to 
some of the solutions ; it may be understood, 
therefore, that for these I am personally responsi- 
ble. I have also introduced a few words of expla- 
nation in the tenth. J. m. b. 

Lonsdale Bigh School 

(1.) ** We found food necessary,*' 

" Food" is a common noun, &c., the grammati- 
cal object of "fjund"; and "food necessary" 
(s **food to be necessary,** because "to be'* is un- 
derstood.) is the logical object of ** found " ; "ne- 
emsary** is a predicate adjeetiTe modifying *food** 
by the Bule, An adjective joined to the copula 
(*<to be** in this case,) to form the predicate be- 
longs to the subject. 



Hemark \. The subject in this case is **food,** 
ill the objective case — v^bject of the infinitive. 

Remark 2. We know it may be objected to this 
parsing that the sense is not that, *' We found 
food,** but that, " We found food necessary,** But 
this is only one of many cases where the simple or 
unmodified assertion gives very different sense 
from the modified asnertion. Some would supply 
thus : " We found tkat food is necessary." But 
this sentence, which is complex, is constructed 
from a different formula f^om the one given us, 
which has the^rm of the simple sentence. •* Food 
[to be] necessary ** in this sentence is what is well 
known among grammarians as an infinitive clause, 
taking its name from the form of the predicate, 
(to be.) The truth is, it is an abridged clause; 
and this principle, though not so generally taught 
in English as it ought to be, is very common in 
Greek and Latin. ** We found that, food is ne- 
cessary," and *• We found food [to be] necessary," 
are propositions equivalent in meaning, but differ- 
ent in some points in grammatical construction. 

(2.) *' She, a^odc^M, moves.*' 

** Goddess ** is a common noun, &c., nominative 
case in apposition with the subject, ** she." 

(3. ) ** She moves like a goddess." 

** Goddess " is here objective case after preposi- 
tion ''to" understood after "like." 

(4.) " She moves a goddess" 

** Goddess " is here predicate nominative after 
" moves " ; it is a part of the logical predicate. 

Remark 1. There are several rules for this con- 
struction that mean the same thing. 

Remark 2. This parsing is on the supposition 
that "moves" is an intransitive verb, and that 
the sense is similar to the third. But there is a 
different shade of meaning, and the style is dif- 
ferent. 

Remark 3. If " moves " is transitive, then the 
whole is changed, and ** goddess" is objective af- 
ter *• moves." 

(6.) •• To be qood is to be happy." 

" To be good" is the subject of the proposition, 
and is therefore a noun in nominative case ; " to 
he " is the basis, or copula, from which we should 
call it a verbal noun, and **good" is the adjective 
attribute, and describes an indefinite antecedent. 

Remark, So also '* happy " describes an indefi- 
nite antecedent. "To be happy" is predicate 
nominative. This is nearly equivalent to saying, 
" Goodness is happiness.** 

(6.) " Some stood erect while others prostrate 
fell." 

** Erect" is a predicate adjective after " stood," 
and belongs to the subject " some," by the Rule, 
An adjective or participle joined to the predicate 
to complete its meaning belongs to the subject. 

Remark. " Erect " is not an adverb, as some 
would erroneously call it, anymore than **good" 
in the fifth, or **food" and ** goddess" in the first 
and fourth. " Prostrate " is parsed in exactly the 
same way. 

" While** is an adverbial subordinate connec- 
tive, connecting the clauses, " Some stood erwf " 
and ** while others prostrate fell," and denotes 
partly time. 

Remark, It denotes mostly concomitant cir- 
cumstance ; and an adversative idea is, or may be, 
also implied. 

(7.) " The hat is worth five dollars.'^ [^ 
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** /» iDortk " U the simple predicate, *' worth *' 
being the ndjertive attribute, belongs to •' hat/* 
and is equivalent to ** equalin value to"; there 
fore a prepOMtion is due after ** tcorth^** as to or q/", 
generally the latter, which expressei the relation 
to what follows, — ** worth to Jice dollars,** or — 
" worth otjive dollars** 

Remark. Worth and worthy are cognate words, 
and their uses are but slightly different in the 
predicate. 

(8 ) •• They went to akate." 

**To skate** is a ngular intransitive verb, in- 
finitive mode, present tense, governed by "went, ' 
by the common rule. It denotes purpose or object 

Remark. This is the common method ; but the 
following is more analytical: ** Skate** is here a 
verbal noun — as the if^finitive is by some, with 
great propriety, defined to be — objective case af- 
ter **to,** a preposition, which exprenses the rela- 
tion of purpo9e ; and the same re latiou is express- 
ed by for, which might be supplied, as it sometimes 
is, but in that case there would be a redundancy of 
prepositions. "What went ye out for to see? ' 
** For** and **to'* in this case have*c«»me to have 
the same meaning, and therefore one is superflu- 
ous, and hence inelegant ; and ^inre " to," which 
is sometimes called the sign of the infinitice^ is the 
one UHed to express all the relations of the infini- 
tive, however various, it is the one which should 
be retained here, and *'for" should be omitted. 

(9.*) *• Ilia servants ye are whom ye obey." 

We submit the following model for parking 
"whom,*' or simple relative pronouns in general : 
** Whom'* is a iiimple relative pronoun, masculine 
gender, thiid person, singular number, agreeing 
with its antecedent, "hi.s;" (Rule) Relative pro- 
nouns agree with their antecedents in gender, 
person and number, but the case depends upon 
the construction of the clause to which they be- 
long : (Second,) objective case after "obey;" 
(Rule) The object of a transitive verb is put in 
the objective case : (Third,) It is also an adjective 
subordinate connective, couLectlng the clauses, 
•• His servants ye are," and *• whom ye obey ; " 
(Rule) Subordinate conjunctions connect dissim- 
ilar elements. 

(10.) " Whatever thou doest, do well." 

By transposition and supplying the proper sub- 
ject, we have ** Thou do well whatever thou do- 
est;" in which the comma is properly omitted. 
" WhtUeeer " is a compound relative pronoun of 
the indefinite class, compounded of what and ever, 
which latter renders it indefinite, and has the force 
of any ; and what = that that, or that which (or 
those which, if plural,) both parts being substan- 
tive — the first part being the antecedent (and is 
ttsualiy demowtrative, but in this case rendered 
indefinite by **ever,** equal to any,) and the sec- 
ond part being the relative. Whatever, therefore, 
consists of three parts, or equivalents, rather. **Eo 
er," then, should be treated as equivalent here to 
any, belonging to the antecedent, that, which it 
limits as an indefinite pronominal definitive adjec- 
tive. The antecedent part is parsed as the object 
of the leading Terb, " do ; " it may be etthstituted 



by thing, as, any that which = anything which—' 
thing bring equivalent to that in this connt ction. 
The relative part, equal to that or which, is parsed 
precisely like whom in the ninth ; and this sen- 
tence, like that, is complex, as every sentence 
containing a relative pronoun used substantively 
is complex. 

Remark. From such an analysis I would de- 
duce a model for parking the compound relatives 
generally. It muKt be borne in mind that we do 
not in this way parse what, but only its equivalents, 
that and which ; for although we call what a 
compound relative pronoun, it isnot compound- 
ed of that and which, but is r primitive word from 
the Saxon word hwaet ; and its name applies only 
to its meaning and office. 

If, then, we are required to parse what itself 
we must seek some other model. We mufit speak 
of its compound character or its twofold office, and 
even its threefold office, when we consiiler its use 
as a connective. The first three properties, gen- 
der, person, number, of its equivalents are alike; 
and 1 see no inconsistency in saying that it haa 
two cases at the same time, since case is that prop- 
erty of the noun or pronoun which shows its rela- 
tion to other words; and it has a double relation, 
vj«., a predicate-nominative, or an objective, rela- 
tion to the leading clause, and a subject-nomina- 
tive, or an objective, relation to the subordinate 
clause; therefore it has two casrs at one and the 
Mame time, of the same name or of different names : 
and its office as a connective between the clauses 
is thus rendered no less important. This j^rinci- 
ple is analogous to that of the adverbial connective, 
which, while performing that office, modifies the 
predicates of tmth clauses; and it is by virtue of 
this latter principle that its use as a connective 
arises; so in regard lo what. All we have here 
said has no reference to the interrogative, or adfec^ 
tive, uses of what. 

^ Of these two methods of treating what, I con- 
sider the latter as the most strictly correct ; though 
tne former is the one generally employe.l. Under 
example fourteenth, I will give a model for pars- 
ing wfiat by the latter method. 

(II.) " I hear the wind blow.** 

Supplying to, **to blow ** is commonly parsed in 
a manner similar to the first method of parsing 
" to skate,** above. It is governed by •• wind." 

Remark. It is equivalent to blowittg. In ana- 
lyzing, we should speak of '* to blow,'* (or blowing,) 
as a predicate adjective element limiting ** wind." 
It expresses action attributed to "wind," in a parti- 
cipial mode or form ; in this view, then, I should 
say, it is governed by "wind." 

( 12. ) " The property is theirs.** 

" Theirs " is a possessive pronoun, the gender, 
person and number being twofold, and predicate 
nominative after is, (common rule.) 

Remark. It is not correct to call theirs a per- 
sonal pronoun in i\ie possessive case, as most gram- 
marians do. You cannot parse it as such in any 
case by any rule in any grammar. The custom of 
declining personal pronouns bv calling words of 
this class possessive case equivalent to their, etc., 
is totally absurd. I do not here present the argu- 
ments for this, but will at some future time, if de- 
sired. 

(13.) "Attention, Company; forward, file left, 
march.** 

This is a compound imperative sentence, con- 
fcisting of three simple imperative clauses : "At- 
'tention" la a common noun, etc.. object of tha 
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predicAte of the ftrst clause, a^, *' Give attention " ; 
"forward" is an adverb modifying the predicate 
of the third clause, as, "march forward" ; "mareh^ 
is the predicate of the third clause. 

Remark, " Forward" by its position, is called 
*' precantionarv," and is intended to modify 
"mirch." "^ileleft" is the second clause, and 
is aImo precautionary ; or, I belive some say *' by 
file left,'* which would be an adjunct of "march,'* 
conveying the same meaning. 

(14.) '* To impart the secret of what is called 
good and bad luck is not a difficult task." 

Both pupils parse "what" according to the 
model deduced from the explanation of the tenth 
first method. We will give a model here of the 
second method of parsing what, retaining the com- 
mon name : 

What is "a compound relative pronoun," neu- 
ter gender, third person, singular number, objec- 
tive case after of (Rule,) and nominative case to 
if called (Rule.) It is also an adjective subordi- 
nate connective, connecting the clauses (Rule,) 
Remember that I give this as the method of pars- 
ing *' what," and not its equivalents. Who will 
say that it is not correct, simple and concise ? 

(15.) '* The d^a* stems should be parallel.'* 

<*DV '* is a common nonn, neuter gender, third 
person, plural number, possessive case, governed 
by "sterna." (Common Role.) 
Remark, 

D's = dee* ; as the name of that letter or char- 
acter referred to is de, singular; and the plural is 
formed by adding s in the common way, thus, dee; 
and the possessive of this plural is formed by add- 
ing the apostrophe. The first apostrophe denotes 
the omission .of the letter e, by the figure of ety- 
mology called syncope, or the omission of some of 
the middle letters of a word. The names of such 
letters of the alphabet as do not spell themselves 
(vowels do,) are usually written or represented by 
the letters themselves only, the vowels being omit- 
ted ; but this omission in the singular form, which 
is called apocope at the end of a word, is not indi- 
cated by the apostrophe, for reasons too obvious to 
require explanation. If the elision takes place at 
the beginning, it is called aphereeis, as in the case 
of f^ef, where also the apostrophe is omitted in 
practice. As there is considerable obscurity or in- 
definitness in regard to this subject, I will add the 
followitifl: table wbich explains itself — taking a 
few varieties : 
Letter, Name. Plural, Pose plural. 



bes bes' (b*s') 

des des* (d*s*) 

efs efa' Cfs') 

aitches aitches' ('h's') 
1 el els els* ('Is') 

The forms, 'fs*,/hV. *Is*, may be contracted, in 
practice, to fs*, h's'. Is* ; but it will be seen that 
the apostrophe between the / and s, the / and a, 
is wrong. 

(16.) " Is that house (o let ? *' 
By transposition, ** That house is to letf" show- 
ing that ** to let" limits t«, that is, it is the attri- 
bute of the predicate, by a rule or principle en* 
tirely analogous to that of the a(f;ective, or noun, 
Attribute. 





a 




be 




de 




ef 




aitch 



Remark, ^ Or, to let may be explained as above, 
by considering the sign to a prepotiition^as it is-* 
and M the verbal nuun. But it frequently hap- 
pens that the sign to has a very vague significa- 
tion, and would then, perhaps, better be consider- 
ed as compounded with the verb, in which case it 
can scarcely be called more than a sign. Some- 
times the relation of this preposition — as well as 
that of some others — is difficult to explain in ap- 
propriate terms. Some would condemn thit form 
of expression as being incorrect ; but with such I 
cannot agree ; neither do I coincide with Smarts 
who says : " The terse brevity of this — ' a house 
to let ' — is ill replaced by the apparently more cor- 
rect form of * a house to be let,* " 

(17.) " They crowned him a poet.** 

Joseph says : " Poet ** is a common noun, etc., 
objective case after *' crowned,** ». e., indirect ob- 
ject, by the common rule for two objective. 

George : Predicate objective after to he under- 
stood. Both methods depend upon the same prin- 
ciple, and are sufficiently explanatory. 

Remark, We might supply preposition for, and 
the sense would be the same, but the construction 
diflferent. 

(18.) " If he escapes being banished by others, 
I fear he will banish himself.** 

** Being banished" is a present participle pass., 
used as a verbal noun, and object of escapes, which 
may be considered a transitive verb. 

(16.) " I felt afraid to stir." 

"Afraid" is a predicate adjective, belongs to 
subject, /, and is limited by " to stir," a regular 
intransitive verb in the infinitive mode by common 
rule. 

(20.) They need but to see the work in order to. 
be satisfied." 

" But " is here used as an adverb in the sense 
of only, modifies •* to see." " To see" is present 
infinitive of an irregular transitive verb, governed 
by need, i. e., verbal noun, objective case Skheineed, 
As a noun, then, it is the object of need, and as 
a verb, it is modified by but, an adverb, and, being 
transitive, it governs **work*' in the objective 
case. ** To be satisfied" is present infinitive pas- 
sive of a regular transitive verb, governed by 
"order.** In analyzing we should call it an ad- 
jective element. 

(21.) " He looked him fuU in the face.*' 

•• Full " is an adverb modifying •• looked. " 
"In" is a preposition showing the relation be- 
tween ••looked" and "face." 

"Remark Looked is really intransitive, there- 
fore a preposition is.due, as "at"; and "at him** 
and "in the face** are independent adjuncts of 
•• looked." ** Full" = squarely or directly, denot- 
ing partly manner and partly direction. It does 
not modify '* in," as some suppose, as adverbs do 
not modify prepositions (as such.) 

(22.) •* The goods sell well.'* 

" Sell " is an irregular intransitive verb, indica- 
tive mode, present tense, third person, plural num- 
ber, agreeing with subject '* goods." 

Remark. This is correct according to usage, 
which renders sell an intransitive verb in this 
construction ; although the verb is strictly transit 
tivet and therefore requires a|rohj«et toTe^aplete 
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its meaning, and that object is evidently '* goods ** ; 
and therefore transposing and supplying a proper 
subject, we have, [We] "sell the goods well," 
which means exacth the same thing ; and it is not 
impossible that the common form, "The goods 
sell well," may have had its origin from this by 
transposition and ellipsis. 

(23.) " Thou art the man," 

**Man" is a common noun, masculine gender, 
third person, singular number, predicate nomina- 
tive after ** art," by the common rule. 

(24.) *' The bird flew Jxut over the house.*' 

**Ju8t** is an adverb and modifies the adjunct 
" over the house" which is an adverbial element. 

Remark. This is undoubtedly the sense, judg- 
ing from its position ; it denotes degree of prox- 
imity. Ifi'tut were placed before the verb, it would 
modify ** new," and denote time. 

(25.) ♦• The house is &(ty feet long," 

By transposition, supplying ellipsis, we have : 
"The house is long [by] fifty /ce<." ** Long" is 
the adjective attribute, and belongs to house, and 
is limited by ** by fifty feet," an adverbial adjunct, 
of which **feet " is the basis, objective case after 
•• by," 

[Every reading subscriber to Thb Schoolmas- 
TBR will feel, after studying the above parsing and 
"Remarks," just like shaking hands with Mr. 
Ross, and saying to him and his good pupils, 
George and Joseph, "I thank you for your valua- 
ble practical communication ; it, alone, is worth 
more to me than the one dollar I am called upon 
to pay for twelve numbers of The Schoolmaster." 

We have received a communication in regard to 
this same parsing exercise from three young ladies 
in the Waterbury, (Conn.) High School, taught by 
A. N. Lewis, Esq., which will be noticed in the 
April number. Our Rhode Island boys, George 
and Joseph will be pleased, without doubt, to 
read the young ladies' communication from the 
'* land of steady habits." A. J. M.] 



(Kiucational Intelligence* 

From tho Providence Evening' Press, Nov. 5th. 
Bhode Island InBtitute of Instmotion. 

Fhidat Morning. 

The annaal m<%eting of this important educational 
organizAtion was begun this morning. Everything 
was favorable to a successful session. The weather 
was most auspicious, the attendance of teachers from 
all parts of the State was large, the greetings of the 
members were very cordial, and the interest mani- 
fested on the part of all present was deep and sincere 

The op<^niog session was held in the vestry of the 
Central Congregational Church. At eleven o'clock 
the Institute was called to order by the President, 
Mr. J. J. Ladd, of Provideno. After prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Cooke, of Wakefield, the President addressed 
the Institute in some very appropriate remarks, con- 
gratulating them on the success which has attended 
their varions meetings during the year, and the pros- 
pect that lies before them in the future. The value 
of such meetings cannot be estimated by any pres- 
ent reward. » It is to them that the great interest now 



felt in the cau^e of > education throughout the State la 
to be laricely attributed. Not more than five years 
ago it was a general complaint that this cause enlist- 
ed little sv-npithy on the p«Tt of the State ; now there 
is no State in the Union which feels more de ply that 
its honor is bonnd up in the success of its schools than 
our own. 

The Institute then proceeded to the discussion of 
the question appointed for the morning, *' To what 
f xtent is the Teacher responsible for the moral con- 
duct of his pupils ?'* 

R>«marks were made by the President, and Messrs. 
I F. Cady of Warren, and N. W. Dd M.unn of Pro- 
vidence. 

The general bearing of the remarks was that the 
tescber is responsible for the conduct and actions of 
his pupil everywhere. In precept and example ha 
must seek continually to awaken and cultivate the 
moral sense ot those intrusted to his charge. Ilis 
iofluence cannot be measured by time, but is coequid 
only with eternity. 

Without comiog to any decision, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, the Institute adiourned till tiro 
o'clock. 

Friday Aptebnoon. 

Meeting called tc order at half past two o'clock by 
the Pres dent. 

Mr. A. J. Manchester,'of Providence, offered a mo- 
tion to appoiot a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The motion was carr ed, and the following gentle- 
men were appointed by the chair to constitute a nom- 
inating committee: Messrs. D. R Ada*> 8, of Cen- 
treville, EMS one. Provide ce, A. J. Manchester, 
Providence, I. F. Cady, Wanwn, J. H. Teffc, South 
Kingstown. 

The Secretary, Mr. A C . Rabbins, read the re- 
cord of the last annual meeting, and .resented the 
report of the preceediogs of the lostitote during the 
past year. Ic exhibited a high degree pf prosperity 
m the objects ot the Association, and of interest on 
the part of the members. 

The President appointed the following as Auditing 
Committee: Messis. F. B Snow, of Providence, and 
F. S. B>*lden, of PawturJLet 

Mr. N. W. DeMunn, the Treasurer, presented his 
report, which was received and referred to the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

On mention of Mr. A. C. Robbi s, Mr. J 11 Tefft, 
of Sonth Kingstown, and the Commissioner, Henry 
Rousmaniere, were appointed a Committee to take 
measures for the awaaening^ of an increased intereet 
among teachers and others in the Schoolmaster. 

At 3 o'clock the President introduced Prof Grrene, 
who addressed the Institute on t« e subject of ** Eog- 
lish Grammar " The lecture was well conceived, 
and delivered in the speaker's happiest manner. 

The lecture was followed by a discusMon of the 
topics sugge&ted. Questions were asked by many of 
the teachers, and ansfrered clearly and satisfactorily 
by Prof. Greene. 

Rev. Lyman Whiting being called upon for a 
speech, made a few remarks upon the question dis- 
cussed this morning. ' He thought that » de^p sense 
of morality, not only ought to enter into the charac- 
ter aad education of the teacher, but should be incul- 
cated in the course of all his teaching. 
^ The Nominating Committee reported the following 
list of officers : 

Pre^u^en^— John J. Ladd, of Providence. 
Vice Preadents—Wm. A. Mo wry, of Provid nee; 
Joshua Kpndall, of Bristol; A A Gamwell, of Pro- 
viderc**; Samuel Austin, of Providence; Rev. Geo. 
A Willard, of Warwick; Rev. John Boyden, of 
Woonsocket; J. H Teffc, of South Kingstown. 

Recording Secretary --iL. C Bobbins, of Provi- 
dence. 

CorresponeUng Secretary "X.W, Godding, of Pro- 
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TreoMtrer— N. W. DeHnnv, of . Providence. 

AtidUing CommUUe-^F. B. Snow, of Pfxiyidence ; 
F. S B<>icleD, of Pawtucket 

JHrteton—L F. Cady, of Warren ; Bev. E. M. 
Stone, of PiovideDce ; M S. Greene, of Westerly ; 
Bey. J. A- Fastman, of East Greenwich; H. M. 
Bioe, of WooDsocket; F. B. Soow, of Providence ; 
Thomas Daviv, of Smithfield; J. T. Edwards, of East 
Gi«ea«ich; T. W. Bicknell, of Bristol. 

l£r. Bobbins declined a reflection as Secretary, 
bnt without taking any action npon the report, the 
meeting adjoiuned. 

Friday EvrwiKO 

The meeting was called to order by the President 
at predaely balf-pist seven. The repoit of the 
Nominating Committee, presented before the after- 
noon adjournment, was accepted. The name of D. 
B. Adams, of Oentieville, wss sdded to the list oi 
Vice Prendents. With this addition the officers, as 
nominated by the committee, were elected unani- 
mously. The Presicent, lir. Lidd, returned his 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him in his re- 
•leetion, and pledieed himself to renewed efforts to 
fhrther the cause of education. At the conclusion of 
bis remarks he introduced the lecturer of the evening, 
Bev. B G. Northnp, Agent of the Msssachusetts 
Board of Education. The subject of the lecture was 
''The Importance and Modes of Training the Senses.'* 
Saturday Mornimo. 

The Institute assembled at half past nine, a larare 
number present, which soon increased till the vestry 
of the Central coogregaiional Church was entirely 
filled. 

Mr. A J. Manchester offered a motion that a Com 
mxtteeof three be appointed to present resolutions, 
which was adopted, and Messrs. Cady, Gammell and 
Micchester were appointed by the President as that 
Committee. 

On motion of Prof. Greene, that a Committee be 
appointed to confer with the President of the Ameri- 
can Baok in reference to the funds of the Institute 
now in that Baok. the President appointed Professor 
Greene and Rev. Daniel Leach a committee for that 
pnrpoe«. 

Mr. F. S- Beld^n, of Pawtncket, for the Auditing 
Committee, reported that they had examined the 
Treasurer's repoit, compare! the stoe with the ac- 
oompanying vouchers, and found it to be correct, and 
that the proper^ of the lastitute is as follows: 
Twenty aliares in Amenran Bank, 

vdued at $1060 00 

Cash on deposit in Continental Bank, 177 61 



$1237 61 

Th^ President app.)iated Messrs. Matteson of War- 
wick, Collins, of Hopkinton, and Mowry, of North 
Providence, a committee to secure the names and the 
residence of the members of the lastitnte- 

A discusf ion arose as to the necessity of sustaining 
the Schoolmaster, in which Mr Matteson of Warwick, 
Bev. Mr. Northup and the President participated. 

After a recess of a few minutes. Prof. Greene, in 
behalf of the committee on 'he state of the funds of 
the Icstitute, reported that as the Institute was not a 
corporate body, it could have no legal claims npon 
any officer, and recommended that the President and 
Treasurer constitute a committee to memorialize the 
Legislature for an act of incorporation. 

The report was accepted, afcer which the President 
introduced the lecturer tf t)ie morning, B. Harrison, 
E»q , of New York. The suVject of the lecture was 
**Pnysical Geography" 

Tha lecturer considered the impoitaoce of a 
thorough knowledge of this subject, which he re- 
garded as the crowning study, and one to which all 
others are tributary. He treated of the natural divi- 
aion into land, air and water, and of the theories of 
Guy^ and Bitter, explaimng many of the peculi- 



arities in the contour and reliefb of the continents. 
He explained with diagrams his mode of teaching; 
and illustrating the subject, and declared that the^ 
great object and value of this study is to lead tha 
mind of the pupil fr m Nature up to Nature's Gk)d. 

Afi.fr a recess of a few minutes the President intro- 
duced N. A. Calkins, E<q., Assistant Suparintendent 
of Public Instruction, New York city, who with a 
class selected from our public schools, illustrated the 
principles of his favorite subject of ** Object Teach- 
mgi" Taking some familiar object, he would ask 
the greatest varieiy of questions, as to color, form, 
construction, &c , the tendency of which was to awa- 
ken the curioeity and fix the attention of the popiL 
The promptness and eamestoess with which the iiU 
tie ones answered the questions proposed, was of it- 
self a recommendation of this mode of iostroction. 

Following this was an exercise in spelling by a 
class af colored children from the Meeting street 
school. The correctness and readiness with which 
they spell the most difficult words was really snrpris- 
ng. This accuracy led R. M Northup, the A^eot of 
the Massachusetts Board to pronounce them the best 
ffpeUers iu America, and he declared that their read* 
lug, of which they gave an exercise, was equal to 
their spelling. 

Mr. I. F. Cady, from the Committee on BcsolntioDS 
reported the following which were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

JReiohedy That we regard the large number of prac- 
tical teachers present during the sessions of tha In- 
stitute, as a cheering indication of interest in the 
cause of education, and an earnest of constantly in- 
creasing success in our chosen work. 

Rented, That our heartv thanks are due to Prof. 
8 S Greene,* of Brown University, to Rev. B G. 
Northup, Agent of Massachu^e^.ts Board of Education, 
to B Hamson, Esq., and N. W. Calkins, Esq , ot 
New York, for their interestmg and instructive lec- 
tures. 

Resdve^f That we tender our g^ratefhl thanks to 
the officers of the Central Congregational Church for 
the i^ratuitous use of their rooms for the session of tho 
Institute ; to the the citizens of Providence for their 
hospitality in welcoming us to the temporarv enjoy- 
ment of their homes and firesides, and to the local 
committee for their personal attentions and efficient 
mansfrement for our welfare and improvement. 

i2eso/'*eJ, That we return our grateful thanks to the 
corporations of the Boston and Providence, Provi- 
dence and Worcester, Providence and Sconiogton, 
and Providence, Warren and Bristol Railroads, for 
gratuitous tickets of return to the members of the 
Institute over their respective roads 

Resolved^ That it is with unfeigned sorrow that we 
receive the intelligence of the death of Mr. Robert 
S. Fielden, for some jwn one of the most earnest 
and efficient teachers in our State, in the noon-tide 
season of his usefulness ; that we teodt^r our sincere 
sympathy to his afflicted familvand friends; and 
that in our future course we will endeavor to emu- 
late those excellencies which shone so conspicnlously 
in him. 

Resolved, That we bear with us the kind and 
grateful remembrance of the patriotic devotion of 
those of our number who have temporarily left the 
pursuits of the school-room for those of the army in 
defence of our common country and common rights ; 
and ihat we will not cease to breathe our prayers for 
the success of the cause in which they are at present 
engaged, and for their preservation and safe return 
to their chosen profession and to the bosom of their 
loved ones and friends. 

■ Ms. Belden offered the following resolution which 
was adopted: 

Resolved^ That our our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to the Boird of Resident and Contributing ed- 
itors of tha R. I ScnopLMASTi^m^lhe^uousand 
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fnooMifal labors which they havs perfonned la tM- 
toiniDff an edncatieoal journal during the past jear 
No farther baftioess uppeariog at oalf-paBt one, a 
motion to adjourn nne die was adapted, and tbL ms- 
sion of the lostitnte ^hich has proved most agreaable 
and iostractive, was brought to a dose. 



For theSohoolmaster . 

Bhode Island Inatitute of Instmotton at 

Ashaway. 

A kind of fatality seems to hang over any at- 
tempt of the R. I. Institute of Instruction to hold 
a session in Washington County, for hitherto the 
winds, storms and mud appear to have conspired 
to render all such attempts abortive. 

February 19th the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation assembled in the lecturc'room of the Hop- 
kiuton Academy, at Ashaway, in response to a 
call of the Bhode Island Institute, and were called 
to order by the President, J. J. Ladd, Esq., of 
Providence, at 11 o'clock, A. M. Prayer was of- 
fered by Prof. Morton, of Hopkinton. The Sec- 
retary being absent, the President called upon M. 
8. Greene, of Westerly, to act pro tern. 

The President, in a few opening remarks, gave 
a brief history of the E. I. Institute of Instruc- 
tion, its objects 'and present condition. He was 
glad to see so many teachers brave the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, and thought it was an earnest 
of devotion to the cause ; urged all to take part 
in the discussions as the means of self-improve- 
' ment. 

The question, **How can a greater degree of 
A punctuality be secured in our schools,*' was then 
taken up and discussed. The President consider- 
ed want of punctuality one of the most difficult 
things that teachers have to meet with ; it causes 
a positive loss of time both to the teacher and the 
pupil, and the constant interruptions from the 
c«'miug in of tardy scholars interfered very seri- 
ously with the progress of the whole school. Mr. 
Rousmaniere stated that there were twenty-nine 
thousand children attending the public Rchool:!, 
and twenty-five per cent, of them were habitually 
tard^, yet all draw school money alike. He thought 
tardiness should carry its own punishment, and 
that a portion of the public money should be with- 
held in proportion to the offence. Teachers should 
also go through the district and make a personal 
appeal to the parents. The question was discus- 
sed at some length by Messrs. Langworthy, of 
Hopkinton; Saunders, of Westerly; Greene, of 
Dorrville ; Greene, of Carolina Mills ; Kenneth, 
of Westerly ; Maryott and Davis, of Stonington. 
The general opinion seemed to be. that no one rule 
or set of rules could be adopted that would be ap- 
plicable to all cases ; that teachers should strive 
to secure the interest and cooperation of parents, 
and maintain a high moral tone in the school- 
room. The President gave a very happy descrip- 
tion of his first attempt at school-keeping, and the 
means used to secure the good will of some evil- 
disposed pupils. He insisted that all the trouble 
could be overcome by visiting the mothers and se- 
curing their confidence and cooperation; also get 
the ccmfidence of the pupils by being interested 
in their plans at home, in the street ana elsewhere. 

At 12 the Institute adjourned until 2 P. M. 

AriB&icooN SBSSioy. — The question of the 
morning was further discussed by Messrs. Ladd, 
Collina, Kenyon, Sunton, Vincent, Profs. Morton 



and Coon, Revs. Joshua and Henry Clark, and 
Lewis. In addition to the remarks of the morn- 
ing, the speakers thought teachers should be 
punctual, and should render an excuse to their 
pupils for their own delinquencies. 

At 3 o'clock the Institute took a recess of five 
minutes, after which the President gave a short 
lecture on The Teacher and his Work. He con- 
sidered the teacher's work to lie at the bottom, the 
foundation of the structure. His influence was 
next to the mother's, and either is beyond our 
comprehension. The teacher should have a keen 
sense of moral principle — should be exceedingly 
sensitive in his perceptions of right and wrong, 
capable of comprehending truth, and separting it 
from the dross. Years aiio little knowledge was 
required, now he must have intellectual power, be 
a general reader, a diligent student and have an 
acquaintance with literature in general. All this 
indicated progress. He must have a vigorous, 
sparkling intellect, power of imparting truth, men- 
tal activity and a faculty for illustration. He must 
impart knowledge clearly, must see it clearly him- 
self firHt or he will fail to make his pupil under- 
stand it. He must be accurate in language as well 
as in illustration. He should be a professional 
teacher, and not make it a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. He should know himself, and then he 
is prepared to study the characters of others. 
Children read the teacher's character at a glance 
instinctively. He should be a student of human 
nature, a close observer of the lights and shades 
of human character. He should be a model of 
neatness, particularly in his personal appearance. 
Should have good iudgment, and avoid rashness; 
should be punctual under all circumstances, and 
faithful to perform whatever he promises to do; 
should be ingenious and furnish scholars with 
something to do always. The lecture was one full 
of good, sound sense, and interspersed with just 
enough of the spice to make it exceedingly inter- 
esting and palatable. 

At 4 o'clock a recess of five minutes was taken, 
after which the President call«»d the attention of 
teachers and dthers to the claims of Thb R. 1. 
ScHooLMABTER upou them. Every State has had 
its school journal except South Carolina. Some 
have been discontinued owing to the war, but w^ 
could not afford to lose one of the best school jour- 
nals in the United States. He urged every teacher 
to take The Scuo.olm aster, and sustain it in its 
hour of peril. 

The President then called upon Mr. Vincent, of 
Exeter, to recite Poe's Raven, which he performed 
most admirably. Adjourned until 7 P. M. 

Evening Sesbion.— Notwithstanding a pelting 
southeast rain-storm and mud of almost any con- 
ceivable depth, the commodious hall was well fill- 
ed at an early hour. A song, by the Ashaway 
Glee Club, numbering some sixteen or twenty 
members, served to dispel any feelings of regret 
at the outlet, and an excellent lecture from Mr. 
Rousmaniere entirely obliterated all thoughts of a 
storm outside. He considered education to be a 
difficult problem, even in this enlightened age. 
He did not propose to discuss its nature or theory. 
He would announce as his subject, " The duties of 
parents and the public in regard to our schools." 
The training of children depends upon three con- 
ditions—home, church and the public school, and 
if they do not act harmoniously our appropriation 
of money is partially wasted/^ Pfi'tf ^^^>^c* ^ 
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mMl potent in Inrmiiig eharacter. It U th« an^il 
on which is hammered the future character of the 
childd France hat had but two kings who loved 
the people and were hj the people beloved. Those 
two wero educated under a mother's eye. One 
was Louis IX., whose mother was the sainted 
Blanche o# Caatile ; the other Henrr IV., son of 
that noble woman Jane D^Albret. In a degene- 
rate age, when all power was oppression, these 
two monarchs stood forth the benefactors of the 
people. Loving and intelligent mothers had trans- 
formed them from the likeness of beasts into mod- 
els of hnmanity. The mother of the illustrious 
Washington, although dead and buried, will live, 
like the immorul memory of her son, in the glo- 
ries of her nriceless virtues. The home influences 
which dOTeloped the inlhnoy of Washington into 
manhood swaved and governed him when absent 
from home — m the camp and in the Presidential 
chair. The great men of America, like John Q. 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Jonathan Bdwards and 
the Beech ers, were fortunate in their mothers. The 
speaker then presented the following propositions, 
VIZ : lat. Parents should strive to make the 
teaeher's vocation both profitable and respectable. 
2d, Parents. should aim to create in their children 
habits of obedience. Children must be prepared 
to receive instruction as land is prepared to re- 
eeive seed. 8d, Friendly, social relations should 
always exist between parents and teachers. He 
should be honored as their guide, respected as 
their suardtan, and invited to break bread at your 
tsble in their presence. 4th, Never make the 
teacher's discipline the subject of condemnation 
in the presence of children. 5th, Cultivate habits 
of panctuality. Want of it is a great and growing 
evil. One-quarter of all who attend our public 
iehools are habitually tardy. Truancy is the shorts 
est road to disgraee. 6th, Never sink into a dis- 
trict qnarrel about the school or teacher. Men of- 
ten try to supply the want of truth with angry 
passions, hurline thunderbolts wben vanquished 
in argument. Treat opponents candidly and dis- 
passionately. Banish malice and envy from the 
brceses that play around your school-house. Let 
the pure teacher stand at the door of every child's 
heart like an angel of peace. 7th, Always pos- 
sess yourselves of a good teacher. He must be 
competent and active, nave an abiding interest in 
his profession, enthusiastic in his work. Do not 
employ a volcano or an ice-house. The highest 
eaeellenee is the teacher's government of bis tem- 
per, his prejudices and his partialities. 8th, Do 
not meddle with teachers. Assist them in all their 
plans for the upbuilding of their schools. Many 
teachers are worn out by attempting to follow eve- 

S intermeddling plan. 9th, Barents must visit 
e school-room. A school cannot thrive without 
the illuminated faces of fathers and mothers. 
Many plead a want of time for this dutv. No time 
to listen to the voices of the young choir, whose 
songs of ffood or ill are to roll forever against the 
sounding Doard of eternity ! Much may be taught 
firom books, but more by live examples. The 
grandest lessons, the richest experiences, the ho< 
Oest duties, are revelations of the heart rather 
than plodding acquisitions of the head. Depres- 
sing and repulsive is the touch of those wnose 
Isaming is but a skeleton of pedantry, out of 
whose eyeless sockets there never flashes a raj^ of 
sympathy with childhood. A three-fold principle 
is in almost every thins. It is a sacred number. 
Tho thrc-e person* in the Trinity ; the three powers 
of man, mind, body and their manifestation m life ; 
in plants, the seed, the flower and the fruit ; in 
lofftc, the premises, the proof and the conclusion. 
This principle is true also of education, where the 
moving powers are home, church and the public 
sahooL Let the trinity of forces W9Xk Piiwud, 



never disheartened hy obstacles, nor paralysed by 
defeat. The means are honorable, the object 
grand and the end most desirable. 

At the close of the lecture the Glee Club sang 
one of their favorite songs, after which the Presi- 
dent, at the suggestion of the Commissioner, ap- 
pointed Messrs. Clark, Stanton and Coon to solicit 
subscribers to Trb ScHOOLMASTBm among the au- 
dience. Adjourned until Saturday, at 9 A. M. 
Satu&dat Mormino, Feb. 20. 

The Institute was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. The following question was discussed: 

How far ought text-books to be used in recita- ^ 
tions ? " The President thought that the teacher 
should always know the text-book so well himself 
that he will not need to refer to them, and never 
ask a question that he cannot answer himself. 
Mr. Kendall, of the Normal School, thought a les- 
son should be learned and recited by the pupils, 
after which technical questions should be asked to 
test his knowledge of the subject, and then a fa- 
miliar lecture given. If the teacher has little time 
for recitation, make that recitation perfect. 

After a recess of five minutes, Mr. J. M. Still- 
man, of Hopkinton Academy, gave some very 
pleasing and instructive illustrations of Carlo v 
Bassini's method of teaching music, accompanied 
by a class of young ladies, who exhibited great 
proficiency in that direction. Mr. Foster, of West- 
erly, endorsed the system and hoped music would 
be introduced into our schools. 

Mr. Williams, from Messrs. Bryant, Stratton ft 
Mason's Commercial College, in Providence, gave • 
an illustration of the Spencerian method of Writ- 
ing. 

The President appointed Messrs. Davis, Greens 
and Saunders a committee on resolutions. 

Adjourned until 2 P. M. 

Aftbbn CON Sbssion. — Met at 2 o'clock. Mr, 
Kendall, of Bristol, gave a familiar lecture on 

School Tactics." Be first considered neatness 
around the school house. Papers should not be 
strewed around the stepstone, or marks and cut- 
tinfl;s made on the building. Pupils should be re- 
quired to appear neat and clean ; should keep the 
school-room neat; require pupils to clean their 
feet when entering, hang up their caps and coats. 
Must not allow spitting on ttie floor. His remarks 
were eminently practical, and well leceived. A 
class was formed in calisthenics, which, under Mr. 
Kendall's direction, gave an admirable exhibition 
of that delightful science. 

The chairman of the committee on resolutions 
presented the following report, which was adopted : 

BetUotd^ That we tender our thanks -«> 

t%r»tt To the Truitee* of Hopkinton Academy, for the 
free use of their beautiful and eominodioat Hall. 

Second^ To J. J. Ladd, Esq., for the able and satisfao- 
tory manner in which ho has disebar^ ed the duties of 
Chairman, whieh has ooadaoed to render our meeting 
pleasing and instmetive : Also, for bis familiar lecture 
on ** The teacher and his work.** 

Tkkrd, To the Hon. H. Bonsmaniere, Commissioner of 
Pablie Schools fbr Bhode Island, fbran instmetive lee- 
tore on ** The relative duties of parents and teachers." 

Fawriht To the Asbaway Olee Club for excellent music 
furnished. 

J^A, To J. M. Stilhnan, Esq., Professor of Music, 
and John D. Williams, Esq^ of Bryant. Stratton ft Ma- 
son's Commercial College, Profeesor of the Spencerian 
System of Penmanship, for interesting examples of their 
specialties. 

Hixikt To Thomas Vincent. Esq., for his entertaining 
recitation of Poe*s " Baven.*' 

a^vpUh^ To Jos|»Ufi Kfndallf Em|., of the |lec^ 
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School, for 4 familiar leetnra on " School Tactlci and 
Calisthcniot. 

Miakih, To the proprietors of all the milli in Achawav, 
for dosing the same to allow the operatives an opportoxu- 
ty of attending. 

IfMh, Though Ust, emphatically not least, to the eiti- 
sens of Ashaway, Potter's Hill and yieinity, for their 
kind and liberal provision through Prof. C|oon and James 
M. Collins, Esq., for our comfort and entertailUDent. We 
shall go to oar several fields of labor stimulated to great- 
er eflbrts and with a more exalted sense of the nobility 
of our profession. 

After some appropriate remarks firom the Presi- 
dent, and singing America and the Boxology by 
the audience, the Institute adjourned at 3} P. M. 



Natural Science^ 

COMMDNIOATIOHS for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to I. F. Cadt, Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Bird of Wisdom. 

« Ex omnibus aribus quos video 
Sapientissimus est bubo ; 
Nam sedet in arbore toto die, 



At cum nox venit, Tolat ille. 



" Of all the brave birds that ever I see, 
The owl is the wiset in his degree ; 
For all the day long he sits on a tree. 
But when the night comes away flies he." 

It is a somewhat curious fact that no individual 
among the feathered races is more celebrated than 
the owl. In the Bible, and in some of our best 
poets, he is very appropriatelj exhibited as the 
bird of desolation. The habits of the owl genus in 
preying by night upon the yermin which infest 
mouldering ruins, and their concealment amid the 
aame ruins by day very naturally caused them at 
an early period to be associated with scenes of de- 
solation and decay. Thus in the wrathful visita- 
tions threatened in the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Isaiah we find the following : 

** And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof ; and it shall be an 
habitation of dragons and a court for owls. The wild 
beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasto 
of the island, and the satyr shall crv to his fellow ; the 
screech-owl snail a^so rest there and find for herself a 
place of rest. There shall the great owl make her nest 
and lav and hatch and gather under her shadow : there 
shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with her 



So the poet Virgil fntrodutfes the owl to heighten 
the impression of the gloom and desolation of Di- 
do in her nocturnal vigils of intermingled grief, 
sorrow and remorse after the departure of Eneas 

" Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Saepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere voces.*' 

From palace roof ofttimes the lonely owl 

Seems to pour forth her plaint in moumfiil strain, 

Wailing long notes of gnef in tearAxl cadence. 

Very much akin to this in sentiment are the 

lines of Gray : 

" Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, passing near her secret bower, 
Disturb her ancient solitary reign." 

Many other poets, both ancient and modern, 
'}i$>jf associated the owl with supefstitious scenes 



and practices. Ben Jonson» as quoted in a vrork 
before me, puts the following into the lips of a 
witch while engaged in preparing her incantations : 

•' The sereeeh-owPs eggs and the feathers blaek, 
The blood of the frog and the bone in his back, 
1 have been getting ; and made of his skin 
A purset to keep Sir Cranion in." 

And again : 

" The owl Is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the eat-a-mountain ; 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole. 

And the frog peeps out of the fountain. 
The dogs they do bay and the timbrels play. 

The spindle is now a-tuming ; 
The moon it is red and the stars are fled. 

But all the sky is a-buming." 

So Shakspeare, in the tragedy of Macbeth, where 

the witches are represented around the cauldron 

in which they are concocting their charms) makes 

the second witch to chant : — 

" Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork and blind wonn's sting, 
Lixard's leg and owlet'a wing. 
For a charm of powerftil trouble 
Like a hell-broth boU and bubble." 

And, fbr aught we know, it may be the veriublo 

owl, whose wing was now east into the eattldron^ 

that previously uttered the cry whieh frU on the 

ear of Lady Macbeth during the perpetration of 

the murder, and which caused her to exelalm : 

*«Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal beUaan 
Whieh gives the stem'st good night— he is about it." 

But we must look further and to other sourees 
for any proof that the owl is entitled to the emi- 
nence of being styled the Bird of Wisdom. The 
Latin verses at the head of this article, with their 
quaint translation, assign no better reason for th« 
appellation of wisdom than might be claimed by 
thieves and robbers, — that of making night tho 
season of greatest activity. Nor do the compli- 
mentary lines of Sir Walter Scott add much to th* 
claims of this night-waker : 

** The lark is but a bumpkin fowl. 
He sleeps in his nest till mom; 
But my blessing upon the Jolly owl 
That aU night blows his horn." 

This blowing of the horn is among my earliest 
recollections ; and I am certain that the sound, 
coming from the dark woods, suggested to my 
youthful ear very little of wisdom, unless it were 
that of him ** who goeth about as a roaring lion." 

There is no doubt that the owl is preeminently 
the bird of night, distinguished in the realo^ of 
darkness almost as much as is the eagle in the 
reign of sunlight. This is probably the reason 
why he was selected as a favorite by Minerva, 
since the eagle was already appropriated by Jupi- 
ter. His adoption by the goddess of vrisdom 
probably secured for him something, by way of 
implication, of the enviable distinction of his mis- 
tress. The only other plausible reason that I re- 
member for his peculiar appellation, is, that he **is 
the only ^rd that J<^^j||^praight forward." 
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All the while 1 hftve been writing, a ipecimen of 
tbit gennt has been looking down upon me with 
bis great, turing eyes, from his perch on the man< 
tle-pleee beside the clock, like Foe's rayen on the 

— " bust of PsUm Just sbore the ehamber door.'* 
Unlike the poet's bird, however, he did not come 
to me of his own accord from 

— •< the teapett and the night's PlutoniaB short,' 

to which he was so peremptorily remanded for his 
melancholy and unvarying response of ** Nbteb- 
MOSB." He was brought to me by one of my pu- 
pils, who espied him early in the morning near 
a farm-house, where he had probably lingered, 
with the hope of seising some unlucky mouse, un- 
til he had become partially 

«( Blinded by exeess of light," 
and hence, as sometimes happens among men as 
weU as owls, 

Instead of leisiog lawAil mrey, 
Was seised as prey hlmssff. 

He was now a captive, safe, and, we may presume, 
in good hands. His first visit was to the school 
room, where he excited no little interest by his 
appearance and movements ; and, if he taught no 
IcsaoDS of special wisdom to the pupils, they will 
lU tcstif J to the dignity of his deportment and the 
decorum of his demeanor. His wisdom was man- 
ifested chiefly by his persevering silence among 
itrangers, with whose peculiar views and character 
he had not yet become acquainted. One thing, it 
ttast be acknowledged, was, in his case, rather 
SBspldous ; he manifestly loved «* darkness rather 
than light" This led him into a rather ludicrous 
mistake ; and the teacher could easily pardon a 
Utfle merriment among his pupils when they saw 
his owl-ehip march directly toward the teacher and 
seek a covert in his black coat, with the probable 
misapprehension that it was the opening into some 
rooky cavern or hollow tree. If knowledge is 
wisdom, then the school was wispr for the visit of 
the owl. 

He has now been in my possession three weeks, 
and is becoming somewhat domesticated, so much 
so as to feed from the hand. During the day he is 
content to remain in his dark cage; JLt evening, 
when he begins to give signs of uneasiness he is 
honored with the freedom of the sitting-room, in 
whieh he sometimes iinds a perch among the flow- 
•r pou, or on the back of a chair. His favorite 
place, however, seems to be upon the case of the 
micfoseope on the mantle-piece, where he will 
sometimes remain an hour or more, looking about 
vriih an axpression at once so grave and comical 
that the effect is almost irresistibly ludicrous. 
When viewed at a little distance in ftont his visage 
closely resembles that of an ape. The tufts of 
feathen which stand up like ears upon each side 
of his head eontribute very mnch to his appear- 



Ho beloagfl to the little tpcolei commonly called 



the eat owl. He measures only about nine inehee 
from the beak to the end of the tail, and about 
four inches, feathers and all, through the should- 
ers. The head is proportionally very broad, meas- 
uring two inches and a half between the tips of 
the ear-like tufts of feathers. His eyes are round 
and fhll ; the iris yellow and more than five eighths 
of an inch in diameter. His beak is of moderate 
siae, delicately formed, hooked and sharp. It is a 
little more than half an inch in length, and, at its 
base, nearly of the same width. His body is thick- 
ly covered with feathers, which extend down the 
legs and toes almost to the very nails, so that it is 
difficult to understand the propriety of the lan- 
G^uage by which the poet interprets the cry of the 
owl. 

•• Oh !— hoo— hoo— my feet sre sold,** 
even upon the strength of the legend which makes 
it a baker's daughter transformed for some sad act 
of disobedience. The abundant plumage which 
covers the diminutive body of my little pet is very 
soft, and serves to account for the proverbially si- 
lent flight of the genus to which he belongs. His 
prevailing color is brown mottled with darkei^ and 
lighter shadings, which give him a very pretty ap- 
pearance. All his movements, when unexcited, 
except that of flight, are peculiarly still and de- 
liberate, and thus specially adapted to his destined 
mode of life. 

I am told that an owl, when confined in a place 
infested with rats and mice, will soon free it firom 
its depredators. When eating he holds his food 
in the claws of one of his feet and tears ofi" deli- 
cate morsels with his beak. Altogether I find him 
a curious and interesting bird. He is becoming 
quite docile, and, when unalarmed, seems to en- 
joy the caresses of his new friends. When made 
angry he throws himself partially upon his back, 
and defends himself by biting and by striking with 
his claws. 

I hardly need say that different varieties of the 
owl are found in all parts of the world. Nearly 
all are exclusively nocturnal, in their habits ; and 
whiVe the poultry yard is sometimes made the 
scene of their unwelcome visits, they undoubtedly 
much more than compensate for all their mischief 
by their services in the destruction of rats, miee 
and other vermin. z. Y. o. 



A WoBD OF EN0oi7KA.OBMBivT.^In a private 
letter the following was written, which we oannot 
forbear to place before our fellow teachers : 

« Ofpicb of School Covmusiokss, > 
Chicago, 111., Jan. 20th, 1808. $ 
*' Ton will please to send Thb ScHooLMAiram 
as in the past. And, by the way, I have always 
been at a loss to know how it is that the smallest 
Sute can get up the beH and mo$t mUrBttiny edu- 
cational paper ? I must frankly say that there is 
no State eoueational journal that I read with the 
same degree of interest as Thb Sohooucastbb. 
** Toura in the good cause, 

JOHK F. Ebbbkart, 
Sehool Commisaioner for lUinoii.*' 
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(Bflritorg' ©epartment* 

Terms of Tho Sohoolmastar. 

For om year's tubiubMription, $1UW, iiiTarUbly ia 
ftdTance. 

Adtbrtisxno. — One pajTCi one ineertion, $6.00 ; one 
page, six uwertions, $35 00 ; one page, twelve ineertione, 
$00.00 ; one-half page, twelve insertion!, $35.00. 

§C2rALL Commanioations must be addressed to the 
Sesident Editors. 



A Change. 

Fellow Tbachbiu : 

Ths Sohoolkastse eomes to yov in a new 
cover and on better paper than the last few num- 
bers. We shall give you the April number in new 
dress throughout. The journal will soon compare 
in material and a{>pearaace with any similar paper 
in our oouniry. We are determined, with the 
warm cooperation of all teachers, to make The 
Schoolkastes second to no other educational 
journal. To do this we must hate the dollabs. 

Teachers and friends of education ! We cannot 
work alone. Send in subscribers. You may, if 
you will, help ns along a few dollars, at least. 
Can you deny the small pittance of a dollar or 
two, and a little effort, when you realize the im- 
mense loss or gain which must ere long accrue to 
you and others. The extra cost which will attend 
the improvement in the journal may be made up 
in extra effort. 

Advertisers, book makers, are you not aware 
that to secure the attention of leachcTs to your 
valuable issues you must print them on the pages 
of the Teaehtr*« hook? Should you manifest an 
interest in our work by aiding it thus you can but 
expeot a corresponding sympathy from us. 

The i^eto HampBhire jQumai has already, (or a 
time, been obliged to suspend publication fur want 
of pecuniary support. We regret thin exoe«>ding- 
ly, and trust that it is but temporary. We have 
long known iu able resident editor, both aH a 
teacher of our own early days and as a ripe scholar 
and thorough educator. We shall suffer not a lit- 
tle from the absence of his genial pen. The old 
Granite State will in time, we trust, recover from 
her present embarrassments in the support of her 
excellent journal. 

HopxiNTON Ahead < ^ At the lale meeting of 
the R. I. Institute of Instruction at Ashaway, iu 
Hopkinton, The Schoolmaster received very 
marked attention. We were greeted with twenty- 
Jive new etibeeribere from that small section of our 
State. This leads every other town, comparing the 
population, in the State. All thanks to the noble 
hearts of Hopkinton. 

A box of heavy undershirU and woolen socks 
haa been sent to the needy Rhode Island soldiers 
in Washington, ftrom the penny oontributlons of 
the school children, amounting to 025.00. There 
Is nearly eighty dollars yet uneipended, which 
will be Jndieiottsly used for the benefit of Rhode 
Island soldiers. 



®ur Booit Ea&le* 



Theoht and A&t of Penmanship. A Manual 
for Teachers, containing a full statement of 
Payson, Dunton & Scr{bner*s celebrated method 
of Teaching; including class-drill, writing ia 
concert, criticism and correction of errora. hinta 
towards awakening an interest, etc., together 
with a eomplete analysts and synthesis of script 
letters, as developed in their series of Writing 
Books. Boston : Crosby ft Nichols. New York : 
O. S. Felt. 1863. 

We have read this book, in extracts, through. 
We find the direct instruction to the teacher, in 
the opening of the treatise a most plain, concise, 
practical and highly approved treatise on the sub- 
ject. The second part consists of lessons before 
a class. Here is spread before the pupil that most 
excellent, most thoroughly systematised and ele- 
gant model of penmanship, for which the above au- 
thors have already become well known. This lit- ^ 
tie manual should be introduced as a class-book to 
guide each one engaged in the exercise of writing. 
We believe these enterprising gentlemen were 
pioneers in the art of printing lithographic copies 
on dry paper, a process which has been carried on 
with much expense, and deserves the gratitude of 
all lovers of the *< true and beautiful." 

These are kept on hand by our gentlemanly and 
enterprising book-merchant, Sidney S. Eider, 
Esq., Westminster street. Providence. 



The Institutes of English Okammab, methocti- 
cally arranged, with forms of parsing and cor- 
recting, examples for parsing, Questions for ex- 
amination, false syntax, exercises for writing, 
observations for the advanced student, five meth- 
ods of analysis and a key to the oral exercises : 
By Gh>old Brown. Published by Wm. Wood, 
61 Walker street. New York. 
We have examined this revised edition of that 
great work which has been a standard book on 
language for so many years, and have been de- 
lighted to see the thoroughness and completeness 
of it. No other work on the subject has been so 
generally used or so well appreciated by teachers, 
nor so readily comprehended by pupils as Brown's 
Grammar, and we welcome it in its revised form, 
assuring the author and publisher that we, as 
teachers, fully appreciate the labor and cost of 
placing within our reach so valuable a text-book. 
It is truly the most thorough and complete Gram- 
mar of our ** mother tongue '* extant. The firm 
and substantial leather binding is a great merit 
and should not be overlooked for use in the school- 



The Atlantic Monthly for March is full of 
interest. It is deservedly the leading monthly in 
this country. No teacher can afford to let the At- 
lantic escape his thorough perusal. It has been 
sustained, so far as the publishers are concerned, 
in a manner highly commendatory, and the public 
should see to it that no fault ea^ be foiuid in sus- 
tlintog it Digitized by GOOglC 
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PSKICANSHIP. 

BT JA.MB8 W. LU8X * 

SsYEBAL cuts, desigiied to illustrate the essential movements in 
writing, are omitted in this article, which will be devoted mainly to 
the forms of the capital letters. The reader will observe in the 
accompanying illustrations two styles of shading ; and it may be 
proper to remark in this place that shading has nothing to do with the 
form of letters, but is employed by the chirographic artist as an element 
of beauty. It cannot be doubted, however, that when this element is 
properly applied, it exerts a charming influence upon the mind of the 
learner and inspires him with more lively zeal in his efforts to acquire 
a practical knowledge of the forms of letters. 

Two essential movements are required in forming the ca{»tals« The 
first is in the direction of the capital 0, and the second in the oppo- 
site direction — in the reversed oval. These two movements combined 
(see plate xin.) form the Capital SteiI, thus giving us the three 
Gapctal Principles. By a careftd analysis of the standard capitals 
it will be seen that these two movements are the only ones required 
in perfecting their forms. Several varieties of each letter may be 

KoTB. Mncfa of the matter cmlirMed in this leriM of tafkUm is embodied in a 
« Kej to Pnet&oal Pcnmenehip," pabliihed by lyiBon, Phinnej & Ck>.» New York. 

• AnooiAtB Author of the Speneerian System of Peamanship. 
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produced, some of which require the straight line. The learner 
should practice these two movements upon loose paper at intervals 
throughout the course of instruction in writing, until he can produce 
them with regularity and with the hand and pen in correct position. 
Frequent and continued practice upon the capital stem, embodying, 
as it does, parts of the first two movements, will prove most servicea- 
ble in learning to write. Careftd drill upon these three principles will 
•also tend to effect a radical change for the better in the style of the 
small letters. Great care should be exercised to give each line and 
principle its full quantity of curvature as well as its proper slant. 
The pupil should practice each principle separately through several 
pages, until its form and position are understood ; slowly at first, and 
afterward more and more rapidly, until he acquires the abflity to 
make, correctly, from sixty to one hundred per minute. After the 
teacher has clearly explained a principle or letter to the school, it 
sometimes exerts a good influence upon their penmanship, to incite a 
spirit of rivalry among them in i*egard to rapidity of movement as well 
as to the correct formation of letters. Give them three, five, ten or 
fiftx^en minutes of time to practice upon any given form. When the 
time expires, give a signal to stop writing and commence counting 
(mentally) the characters which have been made. An exercise of 
this kind is very exciting to the pupils, but the teacher should com- 
mand perfect attention and order throughout the lesson. As soon as 
a pupil finishes counting, he should be ^^ in order," and when all have 
completed the work, the teacher can ascertain who has made the larg- 
est number of letters, and who the least number, etc. Due allowance 
and credit must be made for correct form^ otherwise the exercise may 
terminate in one of BcrihhUng. Correct positions should also be con- 
sidered as a feature of merit in this kind of drill. 

This kind of discipline, when accompanied by proper instruction, 
has proved most efficient in correcting erroneous forms, cramped posi- 
tions and confined movements, and in producing excellent penmen. 
In penmanship two things are absolutely essential — FormKaAMo^ 
turn — and it should be borne in mind that he is the most sncoessfiil 
teacher who can, in the shortest space of time, impart to his pupils a 
thorough and practical knowledge of these features. 

With these general hints and suggestions we will proceed to the 
explanation of special forms. It will be noticed that the letters are 
grouped according to their similarity in form, instead of in alphabetic 
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cal order. The Principles are arranged in these cats in convenient 
order for explanation, and as they should be practiced by the learner. 
Of coarse teachers will not fail to instract their pupils as to the 
jnoper use to be made of capitals in writing poetry, sentences in prose, 
proper names, etc. An indiscriminate use of capitals is a fault quite 
too common, and surpassed only by their omission from places where 
they properly belong. 



Plate vm. embraces the capital 0, sometimes called the Direct 
Oval. It may be denominated the Sixth Principle, or the first move- 
ment in forming the capitals. To form this principle, the pen moves 
downward on its left and upward on its right side. The relative 
length of the capitals and their parts as compared with each other and 
with the small o, and the short letters generally, may be determined 
by means of the scale upon the left end of the plate. 

This principle, as will be observed in the diagram, is curved equally 
upon its left and right sides, iU width being two-thirds it$ length. 
Either the first or last curve may be shaded. The arrow in the oval 
directs attention to the equal curvature of its sides, and the one above 
to the slant or elevation of the principle, which is 52^. The second 
capital is about one-half the length of the fii*st one, and indicates 
the size of the principle as found in the finish of the letters in Plate ix. 



The first line in the capital C may be either a single concave curve 
or a compound curved line, as suits the taste of the writer. The letter 
is looped to its middle and terminated with a capital 0, which is half 
the length of the letter. The common error of making the letter too 
pointed at the bottom should be avoided. 
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. The first part of capital H is the small y standing upon the ruled 
line ; it should not extend upward more than two-thirds the length of 
the letter. The right half of the H is the capital C. The loops in 
H may be nearly equal in size. 

The capita] E is formed entirely of the Sixth Principle, or 0. By 
the diagram it will be seen that the upper part of the letter is one- 
half the length of the lower part, and that the small loop connecting 
the two ovals is to the Itft of the dotted line through the centre of 
the two ovals, describing the ihrnt of the letter. If thiis loop be ex- 
tended too far to the right, the lower oval will be thrown out of posi- 
tion, flattened upon its left side and made too pointed at its base. The 
right half of X is the capital C divested of its initial curve. The 
stem of the 2> is about two-thirds the length of the larger oval and 
connected to it by a small loop upon the ruled line nearly in a hori- 
zontal position. The base of the smaller oval extends downward to 
the top of the first space in the scale and is nearly three-fourths the 
length of the letter. The finish of the capital M is the same as in 
the -X". 



The Seventh Principle, in Plate x., is sometimes called the re- 
versed or hoped oval. The top of the second oval occupies a lower 
position on the scale than the first one, as indicated by the figure 2, 
and the line extending outward to the right fi*om the top of the oval. 
In forming the first curved line the pen should move upward and 
gi-adually to the left of the starting point, instead of to the righty as 
beginners usually do. The teacher should illustrate the manner of 
making these curves and looping one to the other. When this prin- 
ciple is applied to Jtf", iV and Z, the second downward stroke is straight 
about two-thirds of its length, and slanted 52*". The dotted line in- 
dicates the gradation of the four upper turns in the letter M. 

The Z is formed of the Seventh Principle above the line, and 
the hop of this principle below the line. The **<i6" which joins the 
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loop to the principle should stand upon the ruled line and slant the 
same as the the two larger loops. Either style of shading can bs 
employed. 



The Seventh Principle is modified only in the lower half of the 
finishing stroke, when it is applied in forming Q^ TF, X, by being 
brought toward a horizontal position upon a slant of about 46°. 

The loop at the bottom of Q should be parallel with the ruled line. 
A line drawn on a slant of about 45°, should cut both the upper and 
lower loops through the centre. Thi^ Q and the figure 2 are made 
alike in form. If the shaded stroke in the first W be slanted 46*^, 
and the next downward stroke at an angle of 55°, a wide base will be 
formed, giving to the letter a graceful appearance. The line which 
joins these two strokes should not lean to the right farther than 46°, 
otherwise the letter will present a toppling appearance. The left half 
of X and W may be formed alike, then the parts of the X will join 
at their middle, forming the capital stem curve between the two oval 
principles. 



The termination of the Seventh Principle, in Plate xii. bends 
slightly to the right, the standard stroke being shaded neatly and 
slanted 52*. The long s joined to the principle on the right, forms a 
practical and beautiful Y. The loop of the 8 may extend the length 
of the principle above the ruled line, and even one space higher. The 
base of the seventh principle in the second style of F, stands one 
space, or the length of small o^ above the rule or line of writing. 
This letter is finished with the capital stem^ Eighth Principle. The 
third stvle of F is sometimes convenient for use ; — it is finished like 
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the small 9. The finishing dot in V and the last down stroke in U 
may extend three spaces above the ruled line, or three^onrths the 
length of the letters. 



The Capital Stem (which, for convenience, may be called the 
Eighth Principle) is a double curve made upon the proper slant 
of letters. It is usually made with a downward motion, and has 
equal curvature above and below the middle. It has two termina- 
tions, the dot or bulb, and the oval. The oval termination induces 
freer motion of the hand and arm, and imparts to the learner a more 
rapid and finished style of writing. When the stem is shaded, it 
should be mostly below^ the middle, done smoothly and on the regular 
curve. 

This principle results from a combination of parts of the sixth and 
seventh principles, the parts involved being marked with short dashes 
across the curves. The dotted lines show the termination of one 
principle and the beginning of another. Careful study of this simple 
diagram will aid the teacher in explaining the capitals and in correct- 
ing erroneous forms. 

It forms a prominent part of the letters in Plates xiv., xv. and xvi. 



The A is in part defined by its finishing tie or loop about the height 
of small above the ruled line. The N also combines the capital 
stem and the oblique downward stroke, with a convex curve termioat- 
ed about half the height of the letter above tlie ruled line. A dot 
may be added or omitted in finishing the iV, according to the taste o£ 
the writer. To the terminating curve in iV is added the principal 
part of O in forming M. The T and F may be made alike, except 
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the short stroke on the right of the stem which gives the F its chaiv 
aeter. The loop of the I is formed of the curves in the seventh prinr 
pie. Make the loop small and nearly round, and draw the stem 
through its centre. The loop of the Zand J should be at least the 
length of small o above the ruled line. The only reliable distinction 
between the I and J is in the J extending about one-half its length 
below the line of writing. As the capital J is a representative letter, 
every person should aim to give it a form of which he will not be 
ashamed. In correspondence this capital is, probably, more frequent- 
ly used than any other one. In forming the style of T presented in 
this platOy the upper part of the stem and the curved cap above it 
should be nearly parallel to each other. 



The style of ff given in Plate xv. may be finished the same as the 
capital A, The capitals ff and K begin with an upward concave 
curve, connecting with the capital stem at its top. The small tie or 
loop in the finish of K should connect with the stem a little above the 
middle, and point upward and to the left. The looped about one- 
half its width and extending downward nearly three-fourths the length 
rf the letter, forms the upper and left part of O-. The capital stem 
in this letter should extend upward one-half the length of the O port, 
the finishing dot or line terminating inside and near the lower part of 
the 0, as in the plate. Other styles of this letter may be given ; 
this one will be profitable for practice. 

The capital S and L combine the upward concave-curved line with 
the shaded stem. They are looped one-half their length, and shaded 
below the loop. The capital stem may be curved more in these two 
letters than in any others. Let the concave curved line be carried 
suAciently upright, and the stem shaded upon the lower curve and 
on the proper slant. The abrupt curve in the stem of these letters 
will be observed in the writing of rapid penmen. Shading can be 
omitted at first, if preferred. 

Diagrams intended to illustrate the position of the different curves, 
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ovals, loops, etc., in the letters in Plate xvi. cannot be introdaced 
here for want of room ; hence but few explanations concerning these 
letters will be given. One feature should be observed, and that is the 
rotundity of the curved lines which are thrown about the capTtal stem 



to form these letters. Give them their full degree of curvature and 
their proper position, and the letters will assume graceful form. The 
small tie or loop on the right side of the first £ and the letter JS 
should touch the stem and point upward toward the left. 

Shading, when employed upon the capitals, should be heaviest at 
the middle of the oval curves and taper alike each way from that 
point. The thickest shade in the capitals may be from three to four 
times as wide as the liair lines. 



STITDT THE OHARAOTBB OFtTOtTB FUFHiS. 

The successful disciplinarian needs to be a thorough student in 
human nature. An ability to read the peculiarities of his pupils will 
show him that, as they ai'e widely different in their character, temr 
perament and degree of cultivation, so must his methods of dealing 
witli those pupils be as different, and especially adapted to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. The pupil who is dull of compre- 
hension, diffident, and for that reason often falls short in the perform- 
ance of duty, needs not so much to be driven nor urged, as to be 
encouraged, allured, and to be borne with in patience ; while the bril- 
liant, though hot-tempered and insolent youth, who flies into a paa^ 
sion at the least exciting cause, and breaks over all rules and sen|^ of 
propriety, will require to be met with the utmost decision, coolness 
and unimpassioned reasoning. The boy of low, vulgar tastes and 
tendencies, and the shameless girl, must be kindly and plainly shown 
their great mistake, in then: estimation of what is worthy and what is 
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not ; and must be led in the better way by jndickms counsda and 
lofty motives. The malicioos and nnprinci[ded most be disarmed by 
the teacher's own magnanimity and integrity, and the pupil who has 
become prejudiced^ needlessly perhaps, against his teacher, must be 
dtsabnsed by kindness, especially in little things. Those roguish boys 
and girls — good-natured, but thoughtless; brim-full of hin, but 
meaning no harm — must not be harshly dealt with, but gently check- 
ed, and must be shown, that while there is a time and a place for all 
things proper, trifling with the precious time of sdiool, with die rig^ 
of other pupils and with the authority of the teacher, is a little too 
serious to be indulged in for mere sport. 

Then there is another class of pupils whose management requires 
great tact and prudence. We mean those children who are neglected 
and abused at home, and whose countenances so often wear the marks 
of sadness and of sorrow. They need the teacher's utmost forbear- 
ance and especial compassion. To them the world seems very hard. 
Teacher, if you can make the hours spent in the school-room the sun- 
ny portion of each day to them ; if you will allow them to see a 
friendly smile on your countenance, though they seldom or never see 
one on the faces of those who have the care of them at home, you 
will have the proud satisfaction of making glad their sorrowful hearts, 
and furthermore, you will have their hearty cooperation in all good 
measures for the success of your school. — Ma$8. Te^icher* 



For the Sehoolauttter. 
P8AUC BtSQlVa. 



TncE and tune are greatly improved in these days of musical sci- 
ence. So we shall begin to believe strongly, if we remember the 
dnmsy versions of our fathers in New England. The grotesque 
paalm singer and instructor of psalmody Cooper introduces into one 
of his illustrations of backwoods life might be astonished at the melody 
of our verses, the perfection of our chords, the tameness of our melo- 
dies, and excessively shocked with our flagrant departures from what 
in early Colonial days was the only orthodox material for song wor- 
ship, the Psalms of David. While we glean from popular operas 
some of the music we are allowed, in these enlightened days, to ung 
s 
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ia clmich, and find laoi a few of oar effeoHave hymns amoi^ 4ie poetic 
effusions of uninspired m^i, it need not be deemed improbable that a 
David Gramut wotdd put his fingers in his ears and his resonant pitch 
pipe into his pocket, to seek sadly the ancient melodies and listen with 
unsatisfied ear for common metres, and for literal paraphrases of the 
good old psalms of the inspired minstrel of Israel. 

Well, tlie prejudices and the disputes of old time are dead, only to 
be, mayhap, revived in other fbims to-day ; but the rude sacred har- 
monies of our fiithers are still extant; — their rough, unmelodiotts 
rhythm and their faulty rhymes. Listen to the hymns of other days 
and remember that in hundreds of square pews, in cold, unpainted 
meeting houses, all over the land, have resounded the voices of men, 
children, maidens and mothers, toning forth in simple strains, these 
majestic though now forgotten songs. 

The writer of this line has opened beneath his left hand a very rare 
and curious work on the t(^ic placed at the head of this paper, whence 
he reads and quotes. When the Puritans came to this country in 
1620, their manual of Psalmody was a small, neat edition of Ains- 
worth's version of the Psalms. Its poetry was like the quotation 
made below : 

PBALX I. 

1. O, bleMed man, that doth not in tha wickeda' counaall waUc : 
Nor stand in ainners wa^^ ; nor ait in seat of acomftil/ofifc. 

2. But $€tteth in Jehoyah'a law hia plaaanxcfiil delight. 
And in hia .law doth meditate bj daj and eke b^^ night. 

S. And he shall be, like-aa a tree, bj water brooka planted ; 

Whiefa in hia time, shall give hia fruit, hia leaf eke ahall not fisde ; 
And whataoerer he shall doe, it prosp'rouslj shall thrive. 

The reader will see that in one or two places rhythm is strained to 
suit text and fact. What will he say when he scans the metre of 
these lines which follow here from the Bay Psalm Book Improved, 
which the author I am quoting considers a great improvement upon 
the version of Ainsworth : 

« r th' oity of the Lord of Hosts." 

This is the Lord on whom w* had onr expi«otatlon ; 

We wiU r^oioe and will be glad in hia salvation. 

Or to see this version of the Song of Moses : 

« lah is my strength and song and he is my saltation ; 
He ia my God and III pngtae an habltatioa." 
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Oii6 of libe arwoet, aooitliiiig and d«votioiial melodies of tho0e olden 
daT^kieclMnig'iioviii my ebra. Itlft •* YoA,** VritHen fai an <M 
book, rf date more than a Imndred years ago, noted in the few, aol^ 
law, me «tfle, nbwin that century. Bnt I oannot remember now 
ai^ modem melody of th]» character though polished and pnined, be^ 
decked with harmonies and garnished with enphoniotis Terse, that sinks 
so deeply into tde inner recesses of the soul and quiets and calms as 
this three-part tune stills and quells every feeling but devotion. Since 
I finished the last page of this manuscript three male voices have sung 
this and the One Hundredth Psalm tune out of this worn and stained, 
antiquated little book, that I see now open before me. They are 
melodies and harmonies less nicely balanced than those of to-day, yet 
how majestically they must have sounded from the strong voices of 
feithful worshippers in the churches of a century ago ! And how the 
tones of these harmonies heard to-night seem to be mingled with the 
notes of those old singers and seem, but only seem, to be accompanied 
by awakened voices long since silent, of men who now slumber in 
their graves ! They were times when ^^ Tate and Brady " were new. 
The Revolution was then more than a quarter of a century in the 
future. Watts was living in England, Cowper flourished nearly half 
a century later. Mrs. Barbauld published her first poema thirty years 
after the date of this little work. Henry Kirke White begun his 
brief though memorable career a few yearn less than half a century 
fix)m the time when our fethers read and sung these psdms. Bishop 
Heber and James Montgomery were still later in the list of poets 
whose devotional poetry now makes up much of the more beautiful 
portions of the hymn books of to-day. So that hymnology has 
received its greatest accession since the days of Samuel Gerrish, 
for whom this little work was printed in mdccxlxv,, at '* Boston, N. 
£.,'' and the Rev. Mr. Tufts, who made the introduction to the sing- 
ing of psalm tunes and cdkcted the tunes to be sung, as saith a cer- 
tain yellow antique title-page before me. 

My pen has long ago been promised the satisfying task of exposing 
the innovations of sacrilegious book-makers who have so softened and 
toned down many of the poems of these memorable writers that 
David Gamut himself, or one better versed than he, would scarcely 
recognize them now. Had they improved them, they would have 
secured some gratitude firom men whose literary taste is equal to their 
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devotioii. Had they left them Qntonched, hmncny of saund ou^t 
haTe been violated sometimes, bat singers and leaders wotdd have had 
the satisfiurtioii of knowing that die minds of these ancient worthies 
had fidlowed in the same path as that smoother and more easy one 
oatensihl J marked oat bj them bat shorn of some little roa^messes 
that might, left to themaelyes, have given more pleasure to those that 
would delight now to walk therein. Hehet Clabx. 



For tb« SchoolBMtcr. 
THM BXVOUAa 

Our tfoopt— so tlM battle reportm mj — 

Ov tioopt sleep to-night when they fought to-dsj. 

Haid Is tfas wotk of our soldier boys : 
To iMTe desr hone sad ito ianoeent Joys ; 
At the trelUaed door the Ust time to stand ; 
To feel the Uet olasp of the parting hand ; 
To march away from the Tillage green ; 
To tarn from every femiliar msbo ; 
To feel that loving eyes wm look 
Far down the road— fer paat the brook- 
To the Tory tarn around the hill, 
And when all is Tuished keep looking stffl ; 
By the ohnroh and school together to marob» 
And OTer the bridge that aptns with lie arch 
The stream that winds through fields where yean 
Han witnessed what heart to heart endears — 
The work, that partner with healthfal play 
Parcels the houn of a rural day ; 
To hear the clang of the railway bell. 
Of homely life the funenl kndl ; 
To hear the rumble and feel the Jar, 
Of the special-night- train crowdedcar; 
To know themseWes hurrying fer away 
From health and peace to the deadly fray. 

Hard U their work — in tiie fort, the camp ; 
Hard the sentry's path to tnmp. 
Keeping the watch in the dead of night; 
Waiting for day, to begin the fight ; 
Then to stand flm when the rushing shot 
Or the bursting shell may be their lot; 
Hardtorespoadtoths ••chaigiag( 
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Wb«i the M«Ulnf ttoel of tiie foe U nfltf ; 
Hard m die rifle-pit to ttend; 
Hard on a brother to draw tlie band; 
Hard all tlie work of war miut be — 
Hard all tiie borrora of war to tee. 

Of many wbo do tfala work we tay — 

Tbej deep to-night where they fought to-daj. 

Some aleep in rest, to awake next mora 

Befreahed in epfarit, with strength new bom, 

Some to awake no more in this world of oars ; . 

They are gone to lie down in the fodelesa bowers. 

To work in the fields of living green, 

Where blight and winter are never seen* 

Their waking will be in the glorions land 

Where never is given the parting hand ; 

Where fuewdls dim never the loving eye, 

Where these never will be any tears to dry ; 

Where sounds of sonrow are never heard. 

Where the heart with alarms is never stirred ; 

Where the warrior's labors forever eease. 

And his Joy is in works of perfect peaee. t* n. n. 



DfiPAftTlCENT OF NATUBAL SCIENCE. 



A UAXi XV KABRAaAJTSaTT BAT. 

Poor Sbal ! He met his &te on the aeventh day of Febniaiy in 
the notable year of onr Lord 1868, near RnmsUck Rocks, off the 
goothemmost point j>f the ancient and worthy town of Barringtony 
B. I. What induced him to make snch a lengthy jomney from lus 
northern home through the anrging brine it may not be easy precisely 
to decide. I cannot, however, persuade myself that his visit was oc- 
casioned by any unfriendly motives : and that he should meet with 
only a hostile reception such as is awarded to the worst of felmis un- 
der the most urgent circumstances, is calculated to induce a shade of 
sadness. ^^ Mawkish untSbUity ! He wa$ (ndjf a brute.^^ Ah ! gen- 
tle reader, I will be glad to make you my teacher, for a time, if you 
will fully unfold to me the intelligence, die docilily, the affection, and 
the extent of enjoyment of which such a ** farnte," aided by Nature* 
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and instinct, is capable. When I consider how tn'eatares of a far 
lower grade, not only fishes but even crabs, and perhaps animals lower 
in the scale of being, wQl allow their confidence to be won bj those 
who treat them kindly, I cannot presame to state all of which a seal 
is capable. The individual in question was certainly a mild and docile 
looking animal ; and to me there was a tender and sorrowful expres- 
sion in his fiice that was truly touching. 

I did not see him alive. Common report said that a seal had been 
seen, several times during the winter, in the vicinity of Nayatt Point. 
The report also, fix>m the novelty of the occurrence, found its way 
into the papers. On Saturday, February 7th, after night-fiill, I was 
told that Mr. Thomas Collamore had shot a seal in the bay that 
afternoon, and had it at his residence. I made him a visit with but 
little loss of time, and soon bargained for the privilege of exhibiting 
the rare visitor to the pupils of the public schools on the morning of 
the following Monday, and also engaged the skin of the animal when 
its captor should be ready to dispose of it. The exhibition was ac- 
cordingly made, not a little to the gratification of the pupils at so 
unexpected and unusual a sight ; and in confirmation of what I have 
said above, I think many a one will bear testimony to the peculiarly 
soft and sad expression of the creature's sightless eyes. 

On conversing with Mr. Collamore I learned that he hiid previous- 
ly seen the animal on several occasions. At the time of the capture 
he had with him a gun loaded with common duck shot. The seal 
raised his head from the water at the distance of some fifteen or twen- 
ty yards, and remained looking with apparent curiosity and unconcern 
at ^e boat and its occupant during a space of time sufficioit to admit 
of the most accurate aim. On receiying the shot he sank in aJboat 
mx or eight feet of water, apparently without % struggle. He was 
distinctly visible lying on the bottom, but Mr. Collamore had widi 
him no implement with which he could raise him into the boat. For* 
tonately the situation was such as to admit of a tolerably accurate 
identification by the range of some neighboring rocks, and the tide 
was towards its lowest ebb, obviating any considerable increase in the 
depdi of the water for some hours. Thus time was allowed for a sail 
to Warren and a return with the means of recovery. The priae was 
aoooidingly lH*ought home in triumph. In due time the skin of the 
animal came into possession of the writer ; and af^er a large portion 
of two days' labor, it exhibits an appearance hardly to be ditinguished 
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fipom lliat whidi it 'pMsetited on its fint exliibitkin, exoept by tiie lois 
of the expression giyen by the eyes. I think it a pity that it could 
not have been captured alive, as I am informed was the case with one 
that was taken from Warren river some fifteen or twenty yean shice 
and sold to a gentleman in Providence. However, in tiie circnmatan- 
ces, I do not feel indin^ to complain of results ; and certainly no 
(me can be more ready to exhonerate this captor from all censure, and 
to accord to him the character which he deserves, that oi a worthy, 
humane and Christian man. 

The animal captured belongs to the species denominated the oom- 
mon or Marbled Seal. It is four feet in length from the extremity of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail, which is flattened in shape, about 
an inch in width and scarcely more than two inches in length. Tha 
head, including the nose, is a little more than six inches long and five 
inches wide between the ears, which, externally, are so diminutive as* 
to appear like nothing more than a pair of black warts. From the 
base of the sknll the neck and body swell graooftdly, attaining a width 
of a trifie more than a foot between the shoulders, and diminishing 
Aence by a gently rounded sweep to the insertion of the hind feet, 
where the width is precisely that of the head. The anterior feet are 
a trifle more than six inches in length, have each five toes terminated 
with strong daws and are enfolded by a web of skin to fit them to 
serve as paddles. The hinder feet, ako armed with claws, are nine 
inches in length, with the soles inclining towards a vertical porition 
fiicmg each other, capable of a lateral expansion of some six inches, 
and admirably adapted, both in shape and position, to propel their 
owner through tlie water. Nothing can exceed the perfi^ction of the 
entire form of the animal for a life in the waters of the ocean, where 
it had been able to outswim and capture the fish, that constituted its 
food, in their native element. The color of the short, glossy hair is a 
ydlowish'brown upon the lower portions of the body, while the pre> 
vailing color upon the back is a very dark blackish-brown, mottled 
with the yellowish-brown of the lower surfiice. The expression ol 
the fiice bears a striking resemblance to that of a dog, indicating a 
high degree of intelligence and capability of strong affection. It was 
yeiy fiit, ^nd apparently had ^oyed the luxuries of its new home 
wiUi decided reUsh imtil its existence, like that oi many an adventmv 
ons explorer of a higher grade, was brought to a sudden and unez* 
pected termmation, and its exterior covering destined to a place in the 
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teacher's prospeetive cabinet of curionties. I tUnk it moat hftire been 
an adult animal, as it b stated on authority that adults of this species 
seldom attain to alength of more than five feet 

Animals of this species are reckoned equal in beantj to anj of the 
genus Phoddaej to which it belongs. The range of its habitation k 
very wide, as it is found in all the cooler yrts of the g^obe and is 
particulariy abundant in the' polar regions. A variety of the seel 
tribe is found in the torrid sone, but they are very rare in the wanner 
portions of the temperate zones. They are said to make their af^Mti^ 
aace in considerable numbers on the northern coasts of the British 
islands^ where they engage in no very welcome competiti<»i with die 
fishermen, who frequently see their most desiraUe prey disappearing, 
irrecoveraUy, through the superior skill and agility of their fiipper- 
footed rivals. And so cunning do these brute competitors of theirs 
become that they are very snccessfol in escaping the vengeance elioit> 
ed by their succcess. It is said that the same animals will <^en lin- 
ger about the fishing grounds through the entire season and acquire a 
very accurate knowledge of the best localities for fishing, and leam to 
shun all turns, angles and nets which threaten their capture. ** A 
crafty old seal will sometimes continue this predatory mode of exists 
ence for ^ series of years, until his person becomes familiar to the 
fisherman, and will cany out his depredations with such oonaummate 
doll that the fisherman can find no opportunity for stopping his career 
with a rifle-bullet or a fish-spear. Seals have been known in this 
manner to haunt the salmon fisheries as long as the nets were down, 
and when the fishing season was over and the nets had been removed 
have been seen to ascend the rivers for some miles, in order to devour 
the spawning fish.'' 

When captured young, the seal is capable of complete domestica- 
tion, following its master and obeying his voice with all the docility of 
a dog and exhibiting an equally strong attachment to its human friends. 
When tamed, it is sometimes taught to fish for its master, which office 
it is enabled to perform very eflectually, both by the arrow-like rapid- 
ity with which it can dive through the water and the length of time 
it can remun witiiout coming to the surface to breathe. It is said 
often to remain under water for a quarter of an hour, or more than 
tiiree times as long as the most expert pearl-fisher, and to rise to the 
surface at the distance of fifly yards from the place of its disappear- 
ance. 
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AmoBg tke interesting Recounts of tamed seals I find the following : 
** When a boy, I was presented, by some fishermen, with one appa- 
rently not more than a fortnight old, which, in a few weeks, became . 
perfectly tame and domesticated ; would follow me about, eat from 
my hand and showed unmistakable signs of recognition and attach- 
ment whenever I appro^^ bed. It was fond of heat, and would lie for 
boors at the kitchen fire, raising its head to look at every new comer, 
but never attempting to bite, and would nestle close to the dogs, who 
soon became quite reconciled to their new friend. / 

" Unfortunately, the winter after I obtained it was unusually rough 
and stormy. Upon that wild coast boats could seldom put to sea, and 
the supply of fish became scanty and precarious. We were obliged to 
substitute milk in its place, of which the seal consumed large quanti* 
ties, and as the scarcity of other food continued, it was determined in 
a fiunily cpuncil, that it should be consigned to its own element, to 
shift fi>r itself. 

*^ Aooompanied by a clergyman who took great interest in my pet, 
I rowed out for a couple of miles to sea, and dropped it quietly over* 
board. Very much to our astonishment, .however, we found that it 
was not so easy to shake it off. Fast as we pulled away it swam still 
&ster after the boat, crying all the time so loudly that it might easily 
have been heard a mile away, and so pitifully that we were obliged to 
tak^ it in agsin and bring it home, where, after this new proof of attach- 
ment, it lived in clover for sef^ral months, and I believe might still 
be in existence but for the untimely fate which most pets are doomed 
socmer or later to experience, and to which this one was no excepti<m." 

The following illustrates both the affection of the animal for its 
young and the courage of which it is capable when exerting itself in 
their defeiice : 

^^ A number of men had gone in a boat to the sound of Achil, and 
having seen a seal and her young one reposing on the sand, had bor- 
rowed an old musket and set off to attack them. They succeeded in 
securing the cub before it could reach the sea, and tossed it into their 
boat. The mother seal, however, inspired by maternal love, swam 
after the boat which contained her offspring, and could not be detered 
from following the captors in the hope of rescuing her cl^. Tho 
men attempted several times to shoot the poor creature, but the rick- 
ety weapon would not explode until it had several times been ftitilely 
snapped. At last, however, it performed its duty and lodged the ball 
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in the seal's head. The body was immediately lifted into the boat, 
when, to the horror of the captors, the animal, which was only stun- 
ned, recovered its senses and begun a most furious attack upon its 
enemies, floundering about the boat with such energy that she nearly 
overset it, and snapped fiercely at the legs of her antagonists. The 
contest soon assumed a serious aspect^ for the teeth of the angry ani- 
mal were urged with such fiiry that they cut deeply into the oars with 
which her attacks were warded off, and if assistance had not speedily 
arrived the result might have been of a very tragic nature. A gentle- 
man, however, that happened to be sailing near the scene of combat 
was attracted by the curious spectacle of a boat's crew engaged in 
such strange evolutions, and directing his course towards them, ended 
the combat by a rifle bullet." 

Of the numerous varieties of the seal genus, the Sea Lions, Sea 
Elephants, Sea Bears and Sea Leopards are among the most interest- 
ing and important. All these are objects of the chase, and in differ- 
ent localities are captured in great numbers. It is estimated that be- 
tween the years 1786 and 1833, more than three millions of sea-bears 
were killed on the islands in " Behring's Sea." . Immense numbers 
of sea lions were formerly captured on the coast of South America, 
but their number has become so diminished at present as to offer i^ 
encouragement for their pursuit. The sea elephant attains a length 
of from twenty-five to thirty feet. It is a formidable looking animal, 
but easily dispatched by a blow upon tne nose, which seems to be the 
most sensitive and vital part of the animal accessible to the hunter. 

Many interesting facts respecting these animals, which constitute 
the connecting link between whales and quadrupeds, must be omitted 
to bring the present article within reasonable limits. i. f. c. 



IiIHBS TO A IiOBSTBB. 



MiMHAPMN montter ! olomslett to the ilf bt No common bard tbould oelebnte tby ebarmi. 

or tb« marines in Neptane'i awkward squad, I marrel Shelly, by the Adrian Sea, 

Hard is thy back, (and harder still thy bite,) Sinrln;, alone, his traneeendeutal psalms 

Tet taste in thee finds infinite delight^ In fieree Euzoclydons and solemn «'^i"»« . 

Ill-faTored iron-clad. Baised not a sU?e to thee. 

lU-faTored ! No ! the sub-tints of thy claws Oysters in measures have been snnf , elams too. 

Ave rich and beautifU as Claude Lorraine's, You'll find by Baxe immortalised in Terse : 

AAd seldom hirhest Art finom Nature draws But thee, O Lobster ! Ut-bit of the Blue, 

Morceaux as dehcate and tne from flaws No bufd Imth sunf , thouffh it oecnrs to you 

As those thy tnme contains. Crabbe thould hare sunf , of ooutm ! 

Tes, thou hast «« that within which passeth show.*' No matter, rhyme could ncTer do thee right j 

And as the pMsions thronged to Music's BheU, Thy matchless flavor poesy would foU ; 

Gourmands to thine, with mouths a-watering fo — Yet can we paint thee to our heart's delight— 

Not to hear Music's spdl-plared trumpet blow, Hot-water-colored flrat, a pinkish white, 
Bat to <• blow out" a sped. Then finished off in CHU ! 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



Thb response from Connecticut to the parsing exercise which was 
promised to appear in this number of The Schoolkastss is una- 
ToidaUy put oyer to the May number. 



OBAMMAB. 

1. Write a sentence containing a proper noun, a perscmal prcmoim 
and an adjective of the comparatire degree. 

2. Write fire sentences : — the first containing the relative tchmn 
plural number, com. gender ; the second containing that sec<»id per- 
son, singular number ; the third to contain tchieh plural number, ob- 
jective case ; the fourth who9e masculine gender, singular number ; 
the fifth who fisminine gender, plural number. 

8. Write five sentences, each to contain a complex adjective element, 
the basis of the first to be a present active participle ; of the second 
to be a present passive participle ; of the third to be a perfect active 
participle ; of the fourth to be a pei^t passive participle ; of the fifth 
to be a common adjective. 

4. Write five sentences, the attribute of the first to be a proper 
noun ; of the second, a substantive clause ; of the third, a pronoun ; 
of the fourth, a participle ; of the fifth, a phrase. 

5. Writo five sentences containing grammatical errors, point oat 
those errors, make the proper correction and give the reasons for the 
change. 

6. Write a sentence containing a complex adjective element of 
the first class ; also one containing a complex adjective element, sec- 
ond class; also one containing a complex adjective element, third 
class. ^ 

7. In three different propositions use the same word as an aclfec- 
they pranotin and conjunction. In three different propositions use the 
same word as a noun^ ac^ective and (xdverb. 

8. Use the following words, in as many sentences, as prepositions: 
butj mnccy coneemingy save, tMj during^ notwithAancUng^ regarding^ 
reapeeUngy athwart Write a sentence containing an interjection, a 
verb with a nominative before and another after it, an adjective in the 
superUtive degree, and a preposition with the objective case after it. 

i 
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9. Write a* sentence containing a compound predicate ; also one 
containing a complex adverbial element of the second class ; also one 
containing a direct and an indirect objective element ; also one con- 
taining the verb «ee, indicative mode, past perfect tense, third person, 
plnral number, passive voice. 

10. Write a sentence containing two adjective clauses, one objec- 
tive clause, two adjective phrases, and two adverbial elements ; also 
one containing an adjective clause, two substantive propositions and 
an adverbial element of the third class. 

ABXTHMIBTIO* 

1. Multiply the sum of the quotients of 270.-*. 4000. ; 1807.+.008 ; 
.t>108 + .04 ; 70.806 -*- .6 ; 8,78 + 200. ; .04785 -»- .0006 ; 80. •*- .004 ; 
908.06 -•- 80000. by 70.9 8^. 

2. There is a garden 6 rods long and 5 rods wide with a ditch 
around it 5 feet wide and 6 1-2 feet deep, the earth from which was 
thrown upon tiie garden in uniform thickness. How much was the 
rar&ce elevated ? 

8« A grocer bought a box of sugar containing 400 lbs. for $82, 
but a part of it being damaged, he sold the remainder at an advance 
of 25 per cent., thereby making 12 1-2 per cent, on the whole cost 
How many pounds were damaged ? 

4. I sold one-fourth my goods at an advance of 25 per cent, i 
three-tenths of them at a loss of 8 p^ cent. ; one-twentieth of them 
at a profit of 80 per cent. ; and one-fifth of them at a discount of 20 
per cent. For what per cent, of the cost must the remainder be sold 
in order to lose 5 per cent, on the whole ? 

5. A's money is to B's as 2 to 3, but when A has spent $80, and 
B has spent 40 per cent, more than A, A's money minus $20 is to 
B's mon^ plus $2 as 4 to 9. How much had each at first ? 

6. A merchant bought a bag of cofiee containing 80 lbs. at 15 
cents a pound ; he also paid 3-4 of a cent per pound for roasting it. 
For what must it be sold per pound to yield a profit of 12 1-2 per 
cent., allowing 2-6 of an ounce to each pound for waste ? 

7. I got a note of $800, payable in 4 months, discounted at a 
bank, and put the money received upon interest at the rate of 7 1-5 
per cent. Whfen the note became due I renewed it for 5 months by- 
paying the discount, and when this note became due I renewed it as 
before for stch a time that it became due in one year fix)m the date ot 
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the original note, st which time I collected the sum due me and paid 
the bank note. What sum did I gahi by the transaction ? 

8. I sold goods at an advabce of 20 per cent, and invested the 
money received in goods which I sold at a loss of 10 per cent., and 
with the sum received I purchased goods which I sold at a disooont 
of 16 2-3 per cent. What was the gain or loss per cent. 7 

9. How many miles of fiirrow, 1 ft. 8 in. wide, must be turned 
to plow a rectangular lot whose width is 30 rods and whose length is 
10 rods less than its diagonal ? 

10. How many .yards of cloth 1 1-3 yards wide are required for a 
garment containing 20 sq. yards, if the doth in being sponged shrinks 
10 per cent, of its length and 8 pert^nt. of its width ? 

losarTAXi juEtrraiDBTia 

1. I sold 6-8 my goods at a gain of 24 per cent. ; for what per 
cent, of Ihe cost must the remainder be sold to make a profit of 10 
per cent, on the whole ? 

2. At what time between 9 and 10 o'clock do the hour and nun- 
ute hands make equal angles with the VHI. mark ? 

8. John can do a piece of work in 2-3 of a day, William can do 
it in 1-4 a day, and James can do it in a day. In what time can all 
woricing together do it ? 

4. I gave away $18 less than 1-4 my money ; I then lost $10 
more than 2-8 of the remainder, and spent $5 more than 1-2 of what 
BtiD remained, and had $26 left. How many dollars had I at first ? 

6. A boy purchased a number of apples at 1-2 a cent each, and 
three-halves as many at 3-4 of a cent each ; and sold them all at 6-8 
of a cent each, and lost 4 cents. How many did he purchase of each 
kind? 

6. How many square inches in a pane of glass 1 foot in lenglii 
and whose diagonal is 6 inches longer than its width 7 

7. If fit)m a number there be subtracted its 3-8, and the remain- 
der be multiplied by 1 1-3, and the product be divided by 2-8, and 
the quotient be increased by 8-4 the number minus 4-6, the sum 
will be 9-10 more than the number itself. Required the number. 

8. A's money is to B's as 9 to 10, but when A has given away 
$7 and B $6, A's money is to B's as 4 to 6. What had each ? 

9. Four per cent, of 826 bushels is what per cent of 8 1-2 per 
cent, of 200 bushels ? 
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10* The current of a river flows at the rate of S miles an hoar, 
how long will it take a vessel, propelled by a f<»ce that moves it 12 
miles an hour in still water, to sail fifty miles down this river and re- 
turn to the starting point ? 



RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



OHAHaX. AGAIH. 



Change is written on the &ce of all things. In what rapid suc- 
cession come those little innovators which quietly yet faithfully rob 
the old and fiuniliar, and leave but an unwonted and stranger &ce. 
The tiny boy with his ringing, childish laugh, drops his hoop and ball 
for a moment, as if it were to pluck a rose by the pathway, and he is 
a sober, thoughtful man. The gray locks of the middle-aged have 
whitened, as it were, in a day. The matron, gladdened by the sports 
of a merry group around her, like sunbeams on the carpet of her 
home, was but yesterday a child playing among the flowers and dress- 
ing her doll under the old roof tree. Mind, too, is alike subject to 
this resistless power. The thoughts and impulses, the opinions and 
theories which we so firmly adopted for our life work have all passed 
into modified forms. We are not the same to-day that the setting 
sun of yester's eve left us. Thus we all gradually are passing away, 
and in our passage, like the dying dolphin, we ever change our tints 
till the throbbing heart beats no more. 

Our journal has always found a devious way ; through the rough 
passage of the past it has steered straight on, though meeting many 
head winds. Its manner, its voice, its dress has frequently yielded to 
the demands of the hour. It has, however, we trust, kept en in the 
course which it should justly pursue. It has made its mission to keep 
alive the soul, the interest, the skill, the love, the ambitioif of the 
teacher. It looks to the good of the great whole. It would scorn 
an efibrt which fidls palsied for want of the immediate finits. It casts 
its bread upon the waters, then leaves the waves to subside or deepen 
as ^ey may. It would create a love for the elevation of our race by 
lifting the humble in life to a scale of mental power and moral worth. 
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It would Kfk the masses by that magic touch, the power of indepen- 
dent thought. It would tell the world that a strong and invincible 
nation is that composed of independent thinkers, and to this end the 
buds of society must not be suffered to fall, ore they blossom into a 
healthy life. It would educate. It would feed the flame, howerer 
fiunt, until it bums into a glow of fervency and power. 

To-day we give it to you in a new dress entire. We hope its un- 
accustomed phiz may not startle you. It is the same old Schoouc as- 
TKE with new clothes. We feel that ours is in many respects supe- 
rior to many others, and if teachers will but exert themselves it may 
take the banner post. 

Our iriend, the able editor of the Ohio Educational ManMjfy in a 
private letter recently, says ; *« I am always glad to see Thb School- 
MASTER. It is a practical demonstration of the professional spirit of 
Rhode Island teachers.'' What would he say if he were told that 
there are in one town alone of our State a hundred teachers who dp 
not aid it in the least ! 



BHODB ISIiAin> UrSTXTUTID 07 INBTBTJOTIOir. 

The meeting of the Institute held in Kingston on the 6th and 7th 
of March was well attended, and was unanimously acknowledged, by 
those present, to be the best meeting of the season. An excellent 
address was delivered by Hon. Henry Rousmaniere. Joshua Ken- 
dall, A. M., of the Normal School, delivered a lecture on ** The 
Scale on which the Univferse is Built.*' It was a profound and deep- 
ly interesting address. We hope some extracts, at least, may appear 
in the coming numbers of The Schoolmaster. The lecture was 
followed by the reading of a poem by Mr- A. J. Poster, of Westerly. 
His subject was the ^^ Golden Era." This gentleman showed rare 
powers of winning the muses. The question, '* How far ought Text^ 
Books to be used in Recitation," was discussed by Messrs. Kendall, 
Eastmafa, Rousmaniere, Teflft, Greene and others ; and the conclusion 
seemed to be agreed upon by all, that the text-book should be accu* 
rately followed, but that the teacher should not allow its use to su£5ce; 
he must put test questions and bring original illustrations. The 
Schoolmaster received a good share of attention from the Institute. 
We are happy to state that the town of Kingston leads all others in 
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ttie nnaber of paying sabscribeiB. Between twenty and thirty new 
iabficribers came forward, after the discussion, in less than twenty 
minutes. If we had a few such committees as this we should have a 
journal based upon a substantial footing. The usual resolutions of 
thanks were passed. 



DeMorest*8 Mibror of Fashiox. — This is the 9ine qua nan of 
the work-table, and to our female readers who are not already ac* 
quainted with its merits we would say, get the March number, and 
then see if you can dispense with it. Dresses, bonnets, cloaks, capes, 
caps, children's clothes, in &ct almost everything pertaining to wear- 
ing apparel is discussed and illustrated with beautifiil models, so that 
any lady of tact can be her own milliner and dress-maker. Eveiy 
number contains a great variety of designs for embroidery and braid- 
ing, each worth the price of the magazine ; but the great tiovelty 
consists of a set of full-sized cut patterns, which accompany each 
number, and may be changed if desired. It is highly artistic in all 
its arrangements and reliable in information. It is to be found at the 
news depot of N. Bangs Williams, Nos« 118 and 115 Westminster 
street, which has recently been enlarged and fitted up with great taste. 
Not only news, but new things of every variety may be found here. 



A Commercial Education. — ^We take great pleasure in noticing 
the valuable publications of Bryant, Stratton & Co.'s National Chain 
of Commercial Colleges. ^' The Commercial Law," for business men, 
including merchants, farmers, mechanics, etc., and book of reference 
for the legal profession, adapted to all the States of the Union, to be 
used as a text-book for law schools and commercial colleges, with a 
large variety of practical forms most commonly required in business 
transactions. By Amos Dean, LL. D. Also, ** Bryant, Stratton & 
Co.'s National Book-Keeping." We can but ask every lover of com- 
mercial science to make a call on the newly-established College, in 
Providence, to learn much that is new and highly interesting in the 
art of commercial education. There you will find a good opportunity 
to see business done in 9^ practical manner. This new College is re- 
ceiving the approbation of a large number of pupils. 
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OUB ADVBBTISBBS. 

Crosby & Nichols, 117 Washington street, Boston. 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street, New York. 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 and 60 Walker street. New York. 
Brewer & Tileson, 131 Washington street, Boston. 
N. Bangs Williams, 118 and 115 Westminster street, Providence. 
D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
Bryant, Stratton & Mason, Lyceum Building, 66 Westminster 
street. Providence. 

Frank L. Gay, 140 Westminster street. Providence. 

Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. G. Scholfield, 81 Westminster street. Providence. 

Sidney S^ Rider, 17 Westminster street. Providence. 

John L. Shorey, 113 Washington street, Boston. 

William Wood & Co., 61 Walker street. New York. 

C. H. Wheeler & Co., 879 Washington street, Boston. 



Fellow Teachers : We can but entreat you to remit the money 
for past subscriptions. It costs a certain sum of money every month 
to issue the journal, which must be paid monthly. Now, we must 
either draw from a capital, which The Schoolmaster has not, or 
get the means from those who love its prosperity. Send in your sub- 
scriptions and get some new ones. Let those who were appointed in 
each town to canvass bestir themselves, and we can outride this time 
of severe trial of edacational journals. The town of Kingston, a 
few weeks since added to its already large list twenty-five new name$. 
Old Kingston is in the vanguard. 



TriB Institute at Rivbb Point. — A meeting of the Rhode Isl- 
and Institute of Instruction was held in the Congregational Church 
at River Point on Friday, March 20. The question relating to the 
best method of teaching Geography was discussed at length by 
Messrs. Ronsmaniere, Aldrich, Fuller, Harrison, Seamans, Eldredge 
and Gallup. Mr. B. Harrison made suggestioniT in relation to pen- 
manship. The Rev. J. M. H. Dow gave an interesting and profita- 
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ble lecture. The question, ** What are some of the most prominent 
fiiults in our public schools," was discussed by Messrs. Rousmaniere, 
Matteson, Eastman, Willard, Gamwell, Spalding and Kent. Mr. 
A. A. Gamwell delivered a lecture upon " English Grammar." 



Fellow Teachers, have you been into Brown's Photograph 
Rooms, 101 Westminster street ?• If not, we would advise you to go, 
for there it is proved beyond a doubt that good pictures can be taken 
at a hw price. Twelve carte-de-visites for $1.50 is cheap enough for 
anybody^ and great praise is due this enterprising artist for thus bring- 
ing these desirable pictures within the reach of all. The great pat- 
ronage he is receiving is the best proof of his excellence, and we take 
pleasure in introducing him to the readers of The Schoolmaster. 



A Manual of Elementary Instruction, for schools : containing 
a Graduated Course of Object Lessons, for training the Senses ana 
developing the Faculties of Children. By E. A. Sheldon, Supt. 
of Schools, Oswego, N. Y., assisted by M. E. M. Jones and Prof. 
Krusi. Charles Scribner, New York. 1862. 
It is evident to any one who is at all conversant with popular feel- 
ing on the subject of methods of instruction in our schools, that an 
important revolution is at hand. The old system, which is, to a great 
extent, artificial, is about to be discarded, and the system which had 
its beginning when mind began to exist, but has been enveloped in 
darkness till now, is to assume its rightful position. If we will but 
study Nature more and the mystifying works of man less, we may, 
in time, learn how to properly educate. Not by loading the memory 
with words which convey no meaning to the mind, but by giving to 
the mind principles and truths by means of objects, qualities and 
properties. 

We heartily commend this book to the careful perusal of teachers, 
and when they have examined its contents we wish them to practice 
what it suggests. The book contains just what is practical and what 
any teacher can use if he is alive to the importance of the system it 
indicates. The day is not distant when the method set forth in this 
book will be universally adc^ted in our primary schools. We wel- 
come this volume to the educational literature of our country and 
trust it will be pRerused by every teacher in our primary schools. 
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PmnCAHBHIF.* 

BT PAT80K, DTTNTON AND SCBIBNBB. 

Analysis is not merely separating into parts but most distingoish 
things that differ. This fact is worthy of consideration, as it enables 
us to decide between the true and the fidse. 

The question, then, in the analysis of the alphabet is, what are the 
things that differ ? Since penmanship is an art, in which certain 
forms are made by certain movements, it is evident that not form only, 
but the movement also, by which that form is made, must be taken 
into consideration. One form may be the same as another form, and 
yet from its different position, (being inverted and reversed, for in- 
stance,) it may require a different set of movements, and consequent- 
ly, is a thing to be dbtinguished because differing in practice in an 
essential particular. Analysis may be of two kinds : the one merely 
for purposes of knowing ; the other for practical use. In a matter 
like penmanship evidently the purely scientific must give place to the ' 



*Teboxt ahd Ast op Penxanshif. Alianiial forTeooberf, containing a fnU 
■Utement of Payaoa, Dunton ft Seribner's celebrated metbod of teaching ; includ- 
ing claee-ddll, writing in concert, criticism and correction of errors, hints towards 
awakening interest, etc, together with a complete analysis and synthesis of script 
letters, as developed in their series of writing-books. Illustrated with engraTtngs. 
Boston : Crosby ft Nichols. 
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utilitarian, jet not so as to throw overboard the truly scientific. 
There is nothing more important in a fast age like the present than a 
true philosophy. We are over-run by a multitude of pretenders, pos- 
sessed of a certain smartness, who substitute quickness of apprehen- 
^sion for profound thought, and propound their dogmas, thus derived, 
in place of that truth which lies deeper than their hurried glance can 
reach. JVIany of these start with a preconceived theory and compel 
fiicts to submit with an energy, which might be admirable in breaking 
in a mule team, but which is rather out of place in the halls of 
science, — reminding one of a bull in a China shop. 

For instance, says one learned analyzer, there are three principles 
in writing — three of small letters and three of capitals. ^^ Oh ! how 
beautifully simple ! " says the unreflecting crowd, " bee-yu-tifiil analy- 
sis! " But supposing it is no analysis at all, merely an ipse dixit ; 
supposing it not to possess the slightest scientific truth ; supposing it 
devoid of the smallest fraction of practical utility, is there such magic 
in the number three that it alone can compensate for such utter 
worthlessness ? 

And what shall we fiirther say, when we find this enchanted figure 
developing itself and instead of being three, turning out to be six. 
For observe " the first or i-principle has three forms, the i, the first 
part of n and the last part of n." What are we analyzing ? Twen- 
ty-six definite farmsy which constitute the alphabet of small letters. 
The analysis of form, one would naturally suppose, must result in dis- 
tinguishing simpler /orm«. A principle of the letters must be tiform. 
We arrive, then, at this wonderful fact, that " the first or i-principle," 
in other words the first common /<?rm, " has three forms.*^ Verily it 
requires all the well known powers of a magician's wand to make this 
pass current, but that a pointer at the blackboard should sufiice almost 
surpasses credence. Yet the fact is so. The second principle of this 
mysterious trinity is single. The third principle or form is dual. 
** The third or 1-principle," or form, ** has two forms, one as it appears 
in 1, the other in j," reminding us of the heathen goddess who, in 
the later mythology, was Diana on earth and Hecate in hades. This 
analysis indeed seems to be modelled on the antique (antic?). It 
resembles the Greek declension. The second principle is singular ; 
the third, dual ; and the first, plural. 

But the second triad, or thi*ee principles of the capitals, is no less 
magical. Here we have the number three again. But the enchanter 
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has waved his wand, and presto, one and the same form is the. first 
principle and also the second, whilst the third is two-fold. Let us 
see, the first prindple is the capital stem, as foand in L The second 
is the capital stem as fbnnd in F. Why two principles ? Is the cap* 
ital stem used anywhere without an addition by which the letter is 
characterized ? Why should the fiict, that in one case the I or P 
head is added make the stem one principle, and in the other Case that 
the last part of the small m is added to it, make it another principle ? 
Then again the third principle or form has two forms, the direct and 
inverted oval. Was science ever dressed in such motley as this be- 
fore ? The wonderful simplicity of reducing to three principles turns 
out a reductio ad ab%urdum. 

Let us attempt now a scientific analysis. The limits to which we 
are restricted, warn us to be brief. Any one desirous of seeing the 
matter more fully treated will find it in the Manual. 

We hold that there are six principles of the small letters, as may be 
seen in the accompanying Plate. Test them by writing an alphabet 
and rubbing out each in turn where it occurs. The first, from the 
nine letters, i, u, w, a, r, t, d, 1, b. The second, from three, n, m 
and long z. The third, from nine, n, m, v, w, x, p, h, k, y. The 
fifth, from six, h, k, 1, b, f and long s. The sixth, from five, j, g, y, 
z and long s. Erase o, e, c, as coming under the foiurth principle, 
which is only the oval with a pointed projection added. What is 
left ? The s, the tail of the f, the stems of p and q, which are the 
first element and a few small dots, loops and irregular forms. These 
six forms are either different forms, or are the same form in a difier- 
ent position and therefore written by a difierent movement, hence to 
be distinguished. They also with a very few additional irregular 
forms exhaust the subject. The primary analysis of the letters is 
therefore complete. 

Let us now proceed to the examination of these six principles 
themselves, as they are evidently compound forms^ In the Manual 
will be found a chapter on the comparison of script and print, fix>m 
which we derive the important &cts, that the straight lines and ovals 
are the main parts of the letters, the upward curves the connecting 
lines between these parts and between letters, and that the turns are 
means of connection between the main and connecting lines. The 
first principle, therefore, consists of three parts — the main line 
straight, the turn fi>rmed from the lower curve or bottom of an oval, 
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and the connecting line a curve from the right side of an oval. We 
separate these as seen in the Plate. In the second principle we find 
the reverse of the former carve — ^the left side of the oval — for con- 
necting line ; the turn inverted and reversed — the top of the oval; 
and the main line straight as before. These parts united in the above 
order give us the primary forms, the straight line and the oval, and 
separately are the five elements. The third principle needs no fur- 
ther explanation. The fourth is the oval with the top projected in u 
horizontal line to meet the right side continued upward firom the mid- 
dle in a straight line on the main slope. The fifth may be most easily 
explained to children by the sixth, thus : first, write the straight line 
from the head line to the base on the main slope, continue this straight 
line downward till the whole length is four times the height of the 
small letters, or, as we say, four spaces. The length of the loop is 
two-thirds the length of the stem ; the top of the loop, therefore, will 
be a little below the base line. The loop is formed by similar curves 
on each side of the straight line ; its broadest part is one-fourth firom 
the bottom of the letter, the same width as the o, or half a space. 
To j<Hn the straight part of the stem and the right side of the loop, 
make a very slight bend in the space between the base line and the 
top of the loop. Continue the left side of the loop with the left curve 
of the oval to the head line, and the looped stem is complete. This 
method gives loops of unsurpassed grace and beauty, and supplies the 
pupil with an easily applied rule of criticism ; viz. : the producing of 
the straight part of the stem, which ought to bisect the loop. 

The capitals have three principles with certain small exceptional 
forms. The seventh principle, the first of the capitals, is. the double 
curve, Hogarth's celebrated *' hue of beauty." When pure, the up- 
per and lower carves are exactly equal and similar. Our derivation 
of this stem from the two ovals placed side by side, as seen in the 
Plate, is, so far as we know, original, and has excited much attention. 
It has been attempted by placing one oval above another to the right, 
but not side by side, which latter is evidently the true plan. The 
direct oval, the eighth principle, and the inverted oval, the ninth, are 
derived fi*om two equal and similar ovals intersecting one another as 
may be seen in the diagram. For the eighth, begin at the top of the 
first oval, follow it downward and round to a point at the top where 
it is cut by the second) then turn down inside on the left curve of the 
second oval. For the ninth, begin at the bottom of the first oval. 
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£dlow it upward and round to the point at the bottom where it is cut 
fay the seoQiad oval, the left side of which is then followed. The 
width of these ovals equals half their length. 

In another number we hope to have the pleasure of presenting mbt 
other plate, and of giving a further statement of our ezperienoe in 
teaching this important branch. 



XIBTAK3DB OJP BDUOATBD MSN. 

Avoid the mistake of limiting too strictly your studies to your 
own specialty, or your intercourse to your own particular sect or caste. 
There are some advantages undoubtedly in exclusiveism. The man 
who all his life does nothing but make pinheads, by limiting his fao- 
ulties exclusively to that one thing, will doubtless learn to make pin- 
heads better and cheaper than the man who divides his attention 
among several branches of industry. It is mainly througli the minute 
subdivision of labor, and the confinement of each operative so far as 
practicable to single processes, that the great modem improvements 
in the mechanic arts have been effected. So also in the higher walks 
of intellectual industry. In order to make new discoveries in science, 
or to follow out investigations in any direction to ultimate results^ 
there must be subdivision of labor, and a just limit to one's inquiries. 
Such is the admitted doctrine, which you have all heard. I accept it 
in all its length and breadth, and shall say nothing that can be con- 
strued into any disparagement of its importance. Nor do I under- 
rate the folly and danger of frittering away one's energies among a 
variety of pursuits. But of that danger you have often heard. It is 
a common topic of remark. There is danger, however, on the other 
side, not so great or serious perhaps, yet real and worthy of consider- 
ation, and all the more so because it is less frequently touched upon« 
That is the danger against which I warn you. 

Man dwarfs himself, if he pushes too far the doctrine of the sub* 
division of labor. He may, perhaps, render himself worth more as a 
maker of pinheads, but he is worth less as a man. Every one ou^cht 
to be, and is, something more than a mere factor in some grand form* 
ula of social or economical science. He has a perfection of his own^ 
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in himself which is his chief concern. The first question with ererj 
man is, not what he can do, bat what he is, morally, mentally, physi- 
cally. This excessive one^dedness has a tendency to merge the 
individual in the general, to make a man a mere isolated point, a 
mere cog or pulley in some great machine. In the case of the me- 
chanic, it reduces him to a state of most humiliating de])endence. In 
the case of those engaged in intellectual and scientific pursuits, it 
leads to what Bacon calls the idola 9pecus^ the mistakes of the man 
who sees things only as they appear when looking at them from one's 
own particular cave or den. It makes a man in church matters a 
bigot, in society a boor, in the household a pest. Every man, in 
order to his own individual perfection as a man, needs at.times to 
travel out of the circle of himself and of his own peculiar ideas, and 
to come into contact with others, and those unlike himself in age, sex, 
occupation, tastes and opinions. It was the everlasting sameness, the 
dull, leaden monotony of the monastic life, which gave to it its chief 
power in deforming its devotees. When men of the same age and 
class herd together exclusively, they always degenerate. It is the 
same with nations. It is hy mingling freely with those different fi*om 
ourselves, that we get our prejudices rubbed off. When you go into 
society, then, do not single out persons of exactly your own age and 
calling to talk with. This is only to carry the shop or ofiice into the 
parlor. Talk rather with those older or younger than yourself, with 
those that know more or that know less, with those that think differ- 
ently from you, with those of a different calling or business. Im- 
provement comes mainly by comparison. Perfection is a many-sided 
jewel. The highest development of human character takes place only 
where there is this kindly mingling and fusion of things and persons 
essentially diverse. God who made us, and who knows best what is 
needed for human perfection, lias himself given as, in the family, the 
divine model of what society should be. In the fiimily we have three, 
sometimes four generations under the same roof, the old, the young, 
both sexes, boys and girls, men and women, young men and maidens, 
an infinite diversity indeed of tastes and dispositions, yet all harmon- 
iously blending, like concordant notes in music. How much more 
would Christians of different churches love one another, how much 
would they gain in perfection of Christian character, if they came 
together more. So too of intellectual progress. Perfection in know- 
ledge forbids too great a limitation of the vision. All truth is afSli- 
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ated. If 70U would know any one thing perfectly, you mast know 
partiaUy many other things. A man does not become perfect in* 
English grammar by studying nothing but English grammar. He 
must study collaterally other grammars and other languages, before 
he can become intelligently master of his own. So too he must gen*- 
eralize the principles of arithmetic by studying algebra before he can 
become a pefect arithmetician. So of every human art and piursuit. 
Nothing is isolated. While you do well to give your main attention 
to wlmt you have selected as your specialty, do not neglect collateral 
- studies, do not exclude studies even the most remote from your ordi- 
nary uses. Whatever can make you more accomplished and com*- 
plete in yourself, as a man, is worthy of your attention, and will in 
the end make you more proficient in your particular calling. 

This habitual intercourse with men and women and thoughts and 
things outside of your own little circle, is the true generator of com- 
mon sense. How often do we see men of great ability and of prodigy 
ious learning, become, for the want of a few grains of common sense, 
mere ciphers in the community. You see a professor in the lecture 
room, whose knowledge in his department is of the very first order, 
yet utterly powerless in discipline, and consequently utterly useless as 
an iiistructer. He has no common sense, no tact. His talents con- 
sequently are all thrown away. His pupils learn from him nothing, 
but the habit of insubordination and skill in the arts of unmanly an- 
noyance* We want among us, undoubtedly, profound scholarship,— 
original, independent knowledge, which comes only from patient, pro- 
tracted study in particular lines of investigation. But we do not 
want men of merely one idea. We do not want the mere book-woroL 
— John S. Hart, LL. D. 



f Youthful Neglect. — Walter Scott, in a narrative of his personal 
history, gives the following caution to youth : 

<< If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages, 
let such remember that it is with the deepest regret that I recollect in 
my boyhood the opportunities of learning which 1 neglected in my 
youth ; that, through every part of my literary career, I have felt 
pinched and hampered by my own ignorance : and I would this mo- 
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ment give half the reputatioii that I have had the good fortune to 
acquire, if, by doing so, I could rest the remaining part upon a sound 
foundation of learning and scit^nce." 



For the SehoobBftiter. 
THX UNION SOLDIBB'S BONO OV HOMX. 

Doinr the west sinks the golden sun. 

Shadows are growing long, 
Camp fires Ugbt and the watoh begoa, 

Spend we the honrs in song. 
Ckimrades, see where the erening star 

Shines on the western sky, 
Keeping watch on our homes afar — 

Smiling on friends that are nigh. 

CH0BU8. 

Who can tell, who can tell all the toils we're past, 
The long, weary ways we hare come I 

And 'tis O, brothers, O, how my heart beats fast. 
When I think of the lored ones at home ! 

Weary and sad is my heart to-night, 

Cold falls the erening dew, 
Hope looks forth to a coming sight — 

Absent ones, fond and true. 
Long fiirewells and a kiss of lore, 

Sighs for the friends so strong. 
Friends are parted to meet abore — 

Parted, I know not how long. 



Toilsome marches and weary ways. 

Burdens heary to bear — 
Watchful nights and tiresome days, 

Hope giving up to Despair. 
Cheer up heart, gire the winds all fear. 

Keep to yourself strong and true. 
Battle and toil are your portion here, 

But yonder they 're thinking of yotu 

^ ORO&xrs. 

Who can tell, who can tell aU the toQs we 're past» 

The long, weary ways we hare eome ! 
And 'tis O, brothen, O, how my heart beata fiwt 

When I think of the lored ones at home ! 
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For th« Sehoolmai ter. 
^ MUTB IXBTBUOTOBS. 

BT JOB, TBB JTBBSBT MUTB. 

Opoi thy mouth for the Dumb in the cause of all luch as are appointed to dettruo* 
Uon. — Pbotbbbb 31 : 3. 

Mr. Philip A. Emery, a deaf-mute himself, superintends the Insti- 
tution for mutes at Baldwin, Kansas, which was opened, I believe, on 
the 13th of December, 1861. He was employed as assistant teacher 
in the Indiana school, but being dissatisfied with his salary, which, if 
the truth must be told, was only six hundred dollars a year, whereas 
that of his hearing colleagues was one thousand dollars, he resigned 
his situation and went to Kansas in company with his fellow-sufferer 
and companion in teaching. While in the Indiana school, he took 
the degree of A. M. In the opinion of his more favored colleagues, 
however, he had not mind enough to carry forward a class to as high 
degree of attainment as they themselves were fully competent to do. 
I have in my possession a letter of this mute, which, hastily written 
as it is, evinces an intellect of no ordinary order. Not long ago he 
published an excellent communication on the migration of the deaf- 
dumb to the far West, in the Amencan AnnaU of the Deaf and 
Dumb^ a quarterly periodical conducted by the officers of the Hart- 
ford Asylum. 

Mr. Willard, a mute, founded and superintended for a short time 
the Indiana school, and has since contented himself with teaching a 
primary school, at a salary of one thousand dollars a year. Mr. 
Edwards, deaf-dumb, founded a mute school in Alabama. Mr. Job 
Tomer, a graduate of the Hartford Asylum, laid the foundation of a 
deaf-dumb school in Virginia, which, since the civil war broke out, 
has been converted into a hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. 
AIL these schools (excepting that of Kansas) are now under the 
cHarge of hearing men. To the *'four dummies" is due the credit 
of providing respectable and remunerative employment for these 
speaking men ; but look at the action of the teachers of the deaf- 
dumb at their recent convention out West in straining every nerve to 
crash out every measure tending to an entire abolition of disparity in 
the salaries of hearuig and deaf teachers. That a large body of in- 
teUigent and influential men should be found openly opposing such an 
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improvement in the condition of mute instructors, is certainly, in these 
days of philanthropy and enlarged liberality, a thing to challenge 
attention. The subject of equal remuneration was discussed pro and 
con in a very heated manner ; the speakers representing nearly all 
shades of opinion. Without intending any offence to the officers of 
the American institutions for the deaf-dumb, I must be allowed to 
express my astonishment and regret at the insolent effrontery of the 
teachers on that occasion in refusing to grant equal privileges to their 
less fortunate brethren in the mere article of salary. One* of them, 
who conducted a quarterly publication devoted to the interests of this 
portion of the human family, made an extraordinary speech upon the 
subject; — extraordmary, because his notions of justice and equality 
are such as I have never seen expressed by the most experienced 
managers of the mute schools. Here is a specimen of the manner in 
which he treats the subject : 

" It is highly desirable that this subject should be well understood 
by the mutes themselves. It is desirable to prevent any dissatisfac- 
tion on their part, particularly on the part of those who are employed 
as instructors, and that they should feel that they are fairly dealt with. 
Otherwise, they make themselves unhappy, and sometimes to such a 
degree that their usefulness is diminished, and the eflfect is felt on 
their classes. The case is a very clear one, and can be set in a very 
clear light by following out the line of argument started by Dr. P — . 
In other cases of instruction by those who have all their faculties, 
there are heads of colleges and professors and tutors. There are also 
principals and assistant instructors of high schools and teachers of 
primary schools of different grades. These do not receive the same 
compensation, for the reason that higher qualifications are demanded 
and rarer endowments required, and more expense incurred in«pre- 
paring for the higher than for tlie lower departments. The same 
principle holds good in other spheres of labor. Yet it may be that 
the president or professor in a college could not teach a primaxy school 
lialf so well as a man who has been trained to that business but pos- 
sesses a lower and less rare order of qualifications and a less degree of 
cultivation. But that is no reason why the teacher of a primary 
school should hare the same salary as a professor in a college. If we 
admitv then, that deaf-mute teachers can carry on a class up to a cei^ 
tain stage better than any other teachers, it is no argument in favor 
of equal compensation to be given to them, even though we ; 
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rily at£rst and at times afterwards cnnploy the hearing teacher in a 
young class ; because the mute teachers are not capable of doing that 
for which we need liberally educated men. Either we need liberally 
educated men or we do not need them. If the deaf and dumb teach* 
ers are not as good for the whole course, employ them for the whole 
course, and give them such wages as shall be considered fair, all 
things being taken into the account, and a due reference, of course, 
being had to the laws of supply and demand. But if, for any reason 
whatever, speaking and hearing men of liberal education, men who, 
in other spheres would command high salaries, must be employed, — 
if it be only for the sole purpose of having men trained up for princi* 
pals and superintendents, — it is manifest that such men should have a 
higher compensation than the deaf-mute teachers can reasonably ex- 
pect. We ought either to dispense entirely with the services of lib- 
erally educated men, or to give them higher salaries than to the deaf- 
mutes. Unless the institution can be carried on by deaf-mutes alone, 
you must train hearing and spieaking teachers, and at other times em- 
ploy them more or less in the younger classes." 

With school teachers, the law requires not only a certain amount 
of general learnings but also of professional skill, to entitle any man 
to the charge of the very lowest class of school, and a corresponding 
increase of learning and skill in every higher grade ; but why should 
the deaf-mute teacher be put upon different ground ? The teacher 
whose sentiments I have given above, has established the principle that 
none of the mute teachers in the country are iiilly up to the stand* 
ard fixed by the law. If, as he alleges, the deaf-mutes come short 
of the standard of professional skill insisted upon by his colleagues, 
how is it that the hearing teachers themselves cannot carry on the 
education of the deaf-dumb to such an extent as to qualify them to- 
carry a clajss through the whole course ? • Mr. Emery, as I have |J- 
ready said, is principal, or what amounts to the same thing, superin- 
tendent of the Kansas institution. What boots it, then, to say that 
speaking men must be " trained up for principals and superintend- 
ents " ? Mr, Laurent Clerc, the celebrated French mute, to whom 
belongs the honor of raising the Philadelphia school from humble 
beginnings to an elevated position among the institutions of America, 
was the first principal of the Philadelphia Institution. He it was 
who introduced a system of education which has been the means of 
elevating many mutes of both sexes to the condition of usefiil and 
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ralnable members of society. More than one of the hearing teachers 
in our own school have never gone to college, but I am given to nn- 
derstand that they do not ** possess a lower and less rare order of 
qualifications" for teaching the dumb than do ** liberally educated 
men." Mr. James Denison, of the Columbia Institution for the deaf- 
dumb and the blind, a semi-mute, had the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy conferred iipon^hiin by the Trustees of Columbia College 
a few years ago ; and published a series of letters in the GaUaudet 
Q-uide, which were vigorous, well thought out and straight forward, 
without anything in their composition of ^'tickle me and I'll tickle 
you." Yet, in the eyes of the teacher aforesaid, this mute possesses a 
*Mess degree of cultivation" than his more highly favored associates. 

fTo BB CONTXMVBD.] 



For the Schoolmaster. 
DON'T TAIiE TOO MCTOH. 



How much mischief would be prevented in the world by the proper 
government of the tongue. We may indeed err by neglecting to 
speak when prompted by duty or by kindness, but with most people 
the greater danger lies in quite an opposite direction. How many a 
public speaker have we heard who did not know enough to sit down 
when he had really said all that was worth saying. He had made a 
very good speech at the end, perhaps, of ten minutes, but became 
very tiresome in half an hour. No small amount of unhappiness in 
our common life is caused by the repetition of hasty or injudicious 
remarks, which ought to have been at once and forever forgotten. 

But our motto has ji speciW application to the school-room. We 
seriously believe that one reason why some teachers have no more 
personal influence over their pupils is because they are continually 
plying them with commands, entreaties and warnings. It operates 
somewhat like having too many rules for the government of a school, 
arousing a spirit of insubordination and mischief by suggesting some- 
thing to the pupil which he would otherwise have hardly thought of. 
Have you never visited such a school-room, and have you not felt 
relieved to get out of hearing of the voice that fell upon the ear like 
llie incessant clatter of machinery ? But it is not only tiresome, but 
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freqUentlj abo a sign of weakness. To say to a school a dozen times 
a day that something ^^ most be stopped," that ^^ it cannot be endur- 
ed," is only a confession that you would like very much to have it 
otherwise but are really not able to bring it about. 

Nor are teachers less liable than others /to make themselves ridicu- 
lous by foolish and hasty speeches. Your pupils, fellow laborer, have 
feelings and sensibilities very much like your own, and may be made 
unhappy or perverse for weeks by some unfortunate remark that you 
yourself would not have spoken had* you thought twice about it. 
Even in cases that require '^ heroic treatment " nothing is usually 
lost by taking a little time for deliberation. Besides these considera- 
tions, we should remember that ^^ like begets like," and that whenever 
a teacher's manner is characterized by a good deal of noise and bustle 
there will be a corresponding degree of noise and ^onfiision among 
the pupils. 

Cultivate, then, a quiet but earnest and decided manner. Be firm, 
but at the same time gentle, and avoid all fuming and scolding aa 
undignified and unbecoming your profession. Jf you wish to correct 
any evil, state the matter clearly so that there may be no misunder- 
standing on the part of your pupils as to the nature of your require- 
ment, and then visit the first infringement with prompt and impartial 
punishment. Depend upon it such a course of discipline will be more 
effective and satisfactory than any which admits of much talking but 
leaves the correction of offences tardy and uncertain. b. 






EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



from the FxoTideiiee EvemDf Ftmi, March 30th, 1863 

VIBIT 07 BHODB IBImAJSD TBAOHXBB TO BOBTOH AJTD 

OAHBBIDGB. 

On Saturday last abont three hundred of the teachers of Providenoe and Tieinity, 
with their friends, made an excursion to Cambridge to risit the great Moseum of 
Professor Agassis, and such other places of interest as their time and inclination 
would aUow. The morning was mild and spring-like, and all that could bo desired 
for an excursion of this kind. Leaving Providence at a quarter of eight, the party 
reached Boston in due time, and thon proceeding to the Berere House, to<^ the 
horse- cars for Cambridge. The Museum building was soon reached, and tho Tisitoia, 
who had been somewhat scattered on the way, soon reissembled here. 
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After Um Urg« audience had taken their leata in the qtaciona lectOR-roofn of ther* 
MuBeum, Professor Washbam, the learned and eminent Professor of Law in the 
Cambrid^ Law School, called the assemblage to order, and expressed the satisfac- 
tion he felt in welcoming them as citizens of a neighboring State, bat still more as 
citizens of the republic of letters and ecienoe, which knowe no States, You bare 
come, he said, to the Temple of Science, where we present you to the . chief priest 
who is master of that Temple, and who can present to you the hidden secrets of 
science. When I meet a class of school teachers, I cannot but congratulate them for 
the noble business in which they are engaged. They may be making their impress 
UDOonsciously, but let me tell you there is not the humblest school teacher who is not 
exercising the greatest influence upoif his age, and is stamping upon the future men 
and women of the State a character for time and eternity. I congratulate you, the 
State, and Cambridge, for the occasion which calls us together. I hare the pleasure 
of introducing Professor Agassiz. 

As might be ezpeoted, the curiosity of all to see and hear the world- renowned 
Professor was on tip-toe ; nor were any disappointed, as they saw him, with his 
massire brow, thoughtful but benignant face, and modest, unassuming manner, arise 
to reply. With his speech rendered still more interesting from its slight accent of 
his natire Swiss, he addressed his audience as follows : 

<■ It is always with delight that I meet teachers. They are my fellow- workers in 
the Held of learning, and I reTerenoe that calling, not only because I have been 
devoted to it all my lifs-time, but because it has for its primary function to educate 
erery human soul that is brought into existence, and to develop it for that which it 
may become. 

•« I congratulate myself for the opportunity offered me to invite you. For years 
together it could not be done, for we had no Museum then. It is, then, to a very 
recent addition to our means of learning that I welcome you ; and whsn you pass 
into the rooms where our specimens are exhibited, what you see is the work of three 
years ; for the arrangement of the collection could not be begun before the Museum 
was built ; so, therefore, It is new and imperfect. But what has been acqnired 
shows what is intended ; and I hope the time may soon come when this institu- 
tion may assume a national character. From New England has gone the influence 
which has shaped the character and peculiarity of our civilization. So, also, from 
Kew England I hope the influence shall spread which shall shape the progress of 
Science upon the Continent And it is a pleasant feature of these movements that 
they are mainly supported by private munificence, aided by help from the State. 

<* This Museum was founded by a legacy of fifty thousancl dollars, given by Fran- 
cis C. Gray. It was increased from various sources to nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. And it is hoped thdt we shall progress at the rate which shall, 
one of these days, and not far off, bring this Museum to a condition which shall 
rival the institutions of Europe. The time must come when our young men shall no 
longer swarm to Europe to acquire additional information, but our institutions shall 
become so perfect, that the European young men shall feel that they have not com- 
pleted their education until they have visited our institutions. 

•* But you came to see the Museum, and as I cannot follow each of you I must 
give you a description in a few words. This (the lower) floor contains working 
zooma which are occupied by those who are engaged in preparation of the articles 
fox exhibition. These are crowded with glass jars, so that but few can go through 
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the MKMiM witboiit ooetdoniiig InYidiintary damage. B«t the speeinieiia ave ao 
exhibited hs to enable all new comera to examine them from the ineeriptuma upon 
them. 

<* The building is an oblong square divided into four rooms on each floor, and each 
floor has its^ gallery 'or half story. On the second story we haye rooms for the divis- 
ion of radiates, moUusks, articulates and yertebrates. The collections are generally 
arranged around the walls. There are centre cases containu.g single specimens. 
What is now on exhibition is but a small portion of our collection. A large pro- 
portion of them are in the cellar preserved in alcohol, or in the garret kept from the 
light and air. It m^y take five or six years more before these specimens may be 
arranged in such manner as will prepare them for proper distribution in the rooms. 
But these rooms are full, and so that before we have added to this building another of 
equal size, more than one half must be concealed from the public view. In fact our 
Museum cannot be arranged to exhibit all that we have at the present moment, 
before several hundred thousand dollars have been contributed to the Institution. 
I mention this to show that it is not a school museum to illustrate lectures, but is an 
independent institution which shall be comparable with the great institutions of the 
kind which bave existed for years in the old world. But let me not detain you 
longer, but if you go into the upper story, I will soon follow." 

Kev. B. O. Northup, of the Massachusetts Board of Education, observed that he 
had already thanked Professor Agassiz for his kindness in proffering the Rhode 
Island teachers this rich entertainment, and that they would appreciate this kiodneea 
from one, who, when long since burdened with invitations to deliver lectures, replied 
that he could not aflbrd to spend his time in making money. 

Mr. N. MT. DeMunn, Principal of the Benefit Street Grammar School, in reply to 
Professor Agasiz, f aid that ic was with the greatest pleasure that, in behalf of the 
teachers of Rhode Island, he thanked him for the invitation extended them, and for 
the pleasure of seeing him and hearing his voice, who was the representative of the 
intellect which had done so much for the cause of science and the interests of the 
nation. The education of the heart and of the mind is the great bulwark of the 
nation. To men like him we look for that intense education of the people whereby 
they shall be withdrawn from those pursuits of life which tend to materialize and 
render less intellectual the nation. When that result shall be accomplished, there 
will be a cord vibrating in the heart and pulsating through the great arteries of the 
nation which shall make us a united and Union-loving people. For this interview 
the teachers would return to renewed and greater exertions to prepare the young 
minds entrusted to their charge for the greater field to which the Professsor would 
subsequently introduce them. This day would be, as many expressed it in going, a 
proud one for the teachers of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Ladd, of the Providence High School, followed with some brief remarks in 
response to an invitation. He said that Rhode Island and Massachusetts were good 
friends — better than they used to be; for formerly Massachusetts sent off a man, 
all alone in a canoe, into the wilderness ; and Roger Williams, the man who waa 
thus sent from Massachusetts, returned to the old State the delegation which they 
aaw there to-day. We in Rhode Island had a high respect for our sister State of 
Massachusette — the brain p{ the nation ; but still we thought we were a little ahead 
of all ereation, in some respects at leaat. He had great respeot and veneration for 
Harvard ; but there was one branch of aeience in which Rhode Islanders could 
ttaefa Harvard — the scfanoa of roaating flab. Although we acknowledge tho kam* 
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iag and tkill of KaMacbasetto aeholars, her prowesa and patriotie seal ; jet» in aoae 
acientifio branchea, we of Rhode Island claim snperiority. Pro& Agaaaii I we an 
glad to look upon your genial face ; we thank you a thousand times for your marked 
courtesy to us. We are happy to look upon a man who has no equal on the globe. 
We shall be most happy to see you in our little Commonwealth at any time. Should 
you find conyenient to Tisit U6 in sunnier days, we will show you a *< Khode Island 
Inatitution." We will illustrate to you how toe treat <• shell fish." 

On the conclusion of Mr. Ladd's humorous speech, which was received with great 
applause by the audience, seyeral brief addresses were made by genllemen present. 
Hr. A. A. Gamwell remarked that when they were all coming down Tremont street, 
on their way to the Cambridge cars, a party of surprised obsenrers suggested that 
this must be the « women's regiment." They were quite right. We were the 
women's regiment, and we fought a more dangerous enemy than the rebels — the 
enemy of popular ignorance, — and he thought if a few regiments like this could be 
sent down into Dixie to teach the young there, something would be accomplished 
which would put the finishing stroke to the rebellioni more completely than armed 
hosts could do it. 

Professor Agassis announced that the Museum was free to all yisitors on every 
day of the week, except Sunday. 

The visitors spent an hour or two in looking over that portion of the building 
which waa open to inipection. Of course the examination could but be cursory, 
owing to the immense number of specimens in the collection. Insects, birds, rep- 
tiles, animals, all with very unpronounceable names, and in great numbers, were to 
be seen. A plabter cast of a Megatherium, an herbivorous animal of the tertiary 
period, and very much larger than the elephant, attracted much attention. 

On taking the return cars to Boston, the teachers visited the Eliot School, the 
pupils of which gave very interesting exhibitions of their proficiency in Calisthenics. 
Some forty or fifty of them went through the various gymnastic exercises of their 
manual with such a degree of precision and harmony as would appear incredible 
unless witnessed. To the music of a piano in the room, they observed the moat 
perfect time in their performances. The Principal of the School, Mr. S. W. Mason, 
explained that the exercise had been in use about two years, and had been produo* 
tive of the most beneficial results. Not only had it conduced greatly to the physical 
health of the boys, but had made them more cheerful in their dispositions and more 
attentive to their studies. He mentionedi as one result, that the chests of the little 
fellows had variously increased in one year's practice from two to four Inches in 
circumference. Nor did the exercise interfere in the least with their studies, but 
rendered them more cheerful and devoted than previously. The spectators all seem- 
ed highly pleased with this exhibition of the proficiney and powers of endurance of 
the scholars. 

We might mention that there was suspended ftom the wall of the school-room the 
flag of the Ninth (Irish) Massachusetts Regiment. The tattered and begrimed ensign 
bore witness to many a hard fight in the Peninsula campaign, through the whole of 
which the regiment passed. The flag was sent home to the school by one of th« 
regiment. 

The exhibition being over, the teachers departed to various parts of the eity 
where their inclination led them. But the weather, a gf.y deceiver, which had beea 
•o propitious in the morning, now became lowering and the sky overcaat. Snow 
•ad alaet soon began to fiOl, which, by the time che exenraioniata reaehed home, nt 
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iMlf-pMt tercn, turned into a drenehing nin. With thia exception, no miship 
•ee m ia d to mar the pleaanre of the Tiait, but all the arrangements were fulfilled to 
tiM a pp a rent eatisihetion of all. To the efficient eerricea of Mr. N. W. BeKunn, 
who haa apent mnch time and labor in perfecting the azrangementa of the exeortion; 
and to Ber* B. G. Northnq>, who proTided for the oomfort of the Tisitora in Boaton, 
too mneh credit cannot be awarded. 



Ms. Stephen H. Kosmam, formerly principal of a Qrammar School in Newport, 
in this State, haa recently taken charge of the achool at Qroton, opposite New 
London, Connectfcnt. 



Waiitbd. — Information from onr teaohera in the rariona dietriota npon adncatioiial 
■wtten. Send in paragrapha if they are abort. Keep yonr frieiida informed of 
prafBaaional matten. 



DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



For th« SchoolmMter. 
OBJIBOT TBAOHnrG. 



Iir ita beet and truest sense, Object Teaching is, least of all things, a noTelty. It 
haa been Nature's method from the beginning. It begins — where all human know- 
ledge begina — with the powers of physical sensation. Hence it lies at the founda* 
tion of language itself. 

We aU know that sensation must exist aa the prerequisite to our first knowledge* 
Our first ideaa are the immediate consequents of sensation. YHien ideas are onee in 
exiatenee, the mind, by the exerci*e of its own powers, seeks for some mode of repre* 
senting them to others ; and hence arises language. When language is extended so 
aa to embrace a suffidently extensive yocabulary, the mind has at ita disposal all the 
inatruments necessary for the acquisition, communication and preserration of know« 
lege. 

The order, then, seems to be this : Firgt, Objects or Things, of which the XJni- 
Torae la an Infinite aasemblage : Second, Ideas, or the Mental <• Imagea " ariaing 
from the impressions of objects upon our organs of sensation ; and TAtrcJ, Language, 
embracing the Tarious modes in which we communicate our ideas to each other. 
Over the two first of these our rolition has, primarily, no control. The laat ia the 
result of awakened deaire. 

This la Nature's method of educating human beingp. It begins with the infont, 

and in spite of all false systems and artificial restraints, continues the process, to a 

eoodderable extent, during life. Its efficiency is well atteated by iU reaulU. The 

knowledge of an Infont a few daya old, or eren weeks, is so small as to be scarcely 

3 
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appreciable. lU powers are of the feeblest character. Not only is its knowledge. 
as it were, to be created, but all the powers b]r which it is to be acquired are to be 
deyeloped and unfolded from the merest germs. Eren the powers of sensation are 
comparatlTely dull, so that dame Nature has to commence her efforts with a being 
scarcely more than idiotic* ond capable of receiTing from external objects impressions 
of but a very indii»tinct and feeble charactci. And yet so skillfully and assiduously 
does she execute her ta&k, that she makes the first four years of human existence a 
period of greater improvepaent and acquisition than any subsequent peiiod of equal 
duration. From what was scarcely more than a lump of breathing flesh, with eyes 
that could see nothing in particular, with ears incapable of distinguishing anything 
but mere sound, and even this but imperfectly, with all the senses in a very imper- 
fect state, and the embryo mind destitute of even the germs of knowledge, in this 
short space of time she has developed an intelligent, active being, having the power 
of thought and reason, of recollection and anticipacion, of desire and aversion, pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of thousands of objects which it can indicate by their specific 
names, capable of making known its wants, and with a spirit of curious inquiaitlTe- 
ness that often prompts questionings which the wisest find it sufficiently diffionlt to 
satisfy. And she has done all this by means of very simple appliances. She simply 
made appeals to the physical senses, to the powers of feeling, taste, smell, hearing 
and sight. These appeals produced ideas which gave exercise to the various powers 
of the mind, resulting in development and in increasing strength. Hence curiosity 
was excited and a spirit of inquiry awakened. The gratification of this ftimished 
the most constant and effectual incentive to subsequent activity. Every new acqui- 
sition wAs an additional source of pleasure, and served to awaken fresh desire. The 
power of memory was developed without the least apparent intention on the part of 
the teacher, resulting rather from pleasure experienced than from a desire to retain. 
And thus through the instrumentality of various objects of sensation, the child has 
not only learned the names of a large variety of things, but has become familiar 
with many of their qualities and uses ; has, to some extent, learned to compare, 
to analyze and to classify objects, and has acquired no inconsiderable power in the 
use of reason, understanding and judgment. 

S ich is the education of Nature through life. And a most valuable and efficient 
mode of education it is. It is the modo of education that has been the most power- 
ful instrumentality in the development of the most distinguished men of all age*. 
It is peculiarly the education of the inventors and discoverers by whose labors the 
progress of science and art have chiefiy been promoted. To such men the alcoves of 
the library and the training of the schools have been chiefly serviceable as aids in 
studying the book of infinite Nature. In fact these men have made their greatest 
achievements without the aid of books ; and the history of these achievements, spread 
oat upon the printed page, has become the instructor and guide of others. A boy in 
London looks through a convex piece of glass and sees the church spire apparently 
much nearer than before, and in an inverted position. The Jensens of Holland repeat 
the experiment in various ways, and succeed in making combinations of lenses that 
are reputed to give marvellous increase to the powers of vision. ''Qallileo hears a 
rumor of their success, and calls in the aid of their invention to assist him in pur* 
suing the scries of object lessons which are exciting in him an interest which glows 
like the heat of- a furnace. He directs his telescope to the heavens, and they yield to 
him the secrets hitherto shrouded by the obscurity of immeasurable space. Not all 
the dogmas of Bome nor all the terrors of the Inquisition can divest his understand- 
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» 
bg of the great &et tbat <• the world moyes." Another diseiple in the school of 
Nfttore obBerTes the fall of an apple. With the simplicity of childhood he asks his 
teacher •« Why }" and she roTeaU to him the chains, finer than the finest gold, that 
hind together the mighty universe, explains the power that impels the planets along 
their pathway, 

And greets his newly ravished ears 

With all the music of the spheres. 

Cuvier qaestions a few bones dug from the Paris basin, and they open the doors into 
the halls of Universal Anatomy, and reveal the links which have served to unite the 
myriad races of animal existence since the dawn of time. And within the shadow 
of our American Athens a ** lordlier" than Cuvier still banquets in those same 
halls, and points out, constantly, the new discovered links, to an admiring world. 
The hammer of a stone mason lays open <• a nodular mass of blue limestone," which, 
« wonderful to relate, contained inside a beautifully finished piece of sculpture." 
From this moment a new era dawns in the history of Qeological Science ; and the 
object lessons of Hugh Miller, studied by the Bay of Cromarty and in the stone 
quarries of Scotland wUl not cease to be reviewed with fresh interest as long as the 
English language has a literature or science a remaining charm. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. We might speak of Davy, congratulating 
himself that he was " left so much to himself when a boy," among the barren hills 
of Penzance, in Cornwall, and there, with Nature for his teacher, preps ring himself 
for the presidency of the Royal Society of England, and for the discovery of truths 
in Chemical Science equally calculated to bless mankind by their practical import- 
ance, and to aid all future explorers in the fields where he had wandered with ever 
fresh delight. We might call attention to our own Franklin extracting all the fury 
of the lightning*s.flaah, or to Galvani, indissolubly linking his name with one of the 
most important branches of modem science by means of a lesson taught him by a 
frgg. Nor need we confine ourselves to the range of the natural sciences for exam- 
plea of the efficiency of the teachings of Nature. Instances like that of Channing, 
breathing inspiration from the scenes presented along the bold and foam-wreathed 
•shores of Newport, or of the theologian, Edwards, sending boyish epistles to an 
Bnglish naturalist, recounting the results of his observation of spiders sailing through 
the air upon threads spun by them specially for this novel mode of conveyance, are 
suffldently numerous. 

How else can we account for the fact that far the greater number of men eminent 
for success in all the walks of life, attained their eminence in spite of what are con- 
sidered slender means of intellectual improvement in youth, than upon the admis- 
sion that Nature, by the ten thousand object lessons furnished by air and ocean, 
mountain, vale and hill, beast, bird, fish, insect, river, rock and flower, has more than 
compensated for the want of priviliges furnished by the schools ? If this is so, it 
furnishes a valuable hint in regard to the methods of instruction worthy of adoption 
at the point where the almost exclusive teachings of Nature in part give place to 
those of the school. But the discussion of this subject must be reserved for another 
paper. i. p. c. 



Thb leading prinoiple in the art of teaohing, ia to give the iMrnes oonAdenoe in 
his own powen. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



Pot the Booholmftftter. 
GBAMMAB. 



A. N. Lbwis, Esq., and hia pupils — Fannie, Harriet and Elizabeth — will please 
accept our thanks for their interest in the parsing exercise of the January number of 
Thb Schoolxastbb, and for their response to the invitation connected with it. The 
young ladies are responsible for the parsing, it being their unaided effort. The 
editor of this department is responsible for the remarht. 

No, 1. We find food necessary. 

Fannie and Harriet supply that before and is after '* food," thus making <* food " 
the subject of the objective clause. Elizabeth makes '* food " the object of ** find." 
All parse *' necessary " as belonging to ** food." 

Bemark. It was not designed that the structure of the sentence should be changed. 
M Food necessary " is undoubtedly a contraction of « necessity for food," or, *< that 
food is necessary," as in No 22. «< The goods sell well " is a form of ezpt'ession that 
grew out of •* we sell the goods well." <• Food necessary" is, without doubt, the 
logical, and ** food " the grammatical object of •* find." Compare — He found food 
nourishing. We found him comfortable. 

Not, 2, 3 and 4. She, a ffoddess, moves. She moves like a goddeu. She moves a 
goddets. 

All agree in parsing « goddess," No. 2, nominative case, in apposition with "she." 
Ko. 8, objective case after <• to " understood. No. 4, predicate nominative. Rule : 
A noun or a pronoun put after a verb or a participle not transitive, agrees in case 
with a preceding noun or pronoun referring to the same thing. • 

No. 5. To be good is to be happy. 

Fannie. •< To be " is a verb in the infinitive used independently. ^ Good " is an 
adjective used abstractly as the attribute of <* to be*" •• To be good " taken as a 
whole is used as a noun, &c., subject of the proposition. 

Harriet *< To be good " is a sul>stantive phrase, &3. 

Elizabeth. « To be good " is a verb in the infinitive used as a noun, &o« 

No, 6. Some stood wed while others prostrate fell. 

All call <• erect" an adjective used as an adverb modifying « stood." Fannie 
parses « while " as a conjunctive adverb of time, modifies both •• stood " and «* fell," 
and connects <• others prostrate fell " to •' stood." Harriet says, *« while" is a con- 
junctive adverb and modifies <* erect." Elizabeth calls it the same, but makes it 
modify <* stood." 

Remark, « Erect " is evidently an adjective, denoting position, a property belong* 
ing to the persons represented by <• some." « Some " were erect, and <* some stood," 
henoe <* some stood erect." When an adjective- word denotes exclusively the quality 
or property of an object, it should not be parsed as an an adverb, and when it does 
not denote a quality or property it should not be parsed as an adjeotive. The apple 
tastes 9W99t, ** Sweet " is an adjective, though the property of eteeeinese was found 
tat by the aet of tasting. Having tested the apple in regard to that property, we 
an now prepared to predicate the property by saying, •< the apple is sweet." 
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Tlw potato boils 90^. The broad bakot Ai-own. •«8oft" and «* brown" aioez- 
pveaaifo of propertiei posfloased reapeotivoly by the potato and the bread after the 
aet of boiling and baking, and those propertiee oan then be predicated of the objeeta 
to whieh thej belong. 

She opened her hand widS*. <« Wide " does not necessarily denote a property be- 
longing to <• hand," for a Tory narrow hand oan be opened wide jost as well as * 
broad one. A gate or a door which is very narrow tan be opened wide. 

The Anglo- Saxon was a language highly inflected. Anglo-Saxon %rid, adjeetiTe, 
and wide, abverb. Whence English toide, adjective and adrerb. Anglo-Saxon fait 
madfoitUet adjectlTe, and/<9«fo and fcsttUce, adverb. The form fastiy is not nsed %t 
all. 

Thus we see that certain words in onr tminflected langoage, though of aelftetive 
tern, are really adverbs, for they once had the termination pecoliar to this class of 
words. 

Compare the following with the above: «Sfot0 tolls the village clock." «It 
makee the plow go d&tp or shalhw" ** He drew niffh unheard." '* The grass is cui 
efoss." «• The kite rises %A." •< I cannot hold the book longer." <• Clay bums 
ithHe." <« Magnesia feels smooth," 

Webster disposes of such adyective forms by the following Bale : Adjectives are 
used to modify the action of verbs, and to express the qualities of things in connec- 
tion with the action by which they are produced* 

No. 7 The hat is worth five dollars. 

All call ** worth" an adjective used as a preposition, showing the relation of 
*• dollars" to «is." Fannie says worth,* -when it s gnifies eqttal in value to, governs 
an objective, and has the usual characteristics of a preposition. 

Hemark, The coputa is a Unk joining the subject and attribute of a proposition. 
It is true, it has power to assert ; it asserts what the subject is, what it does, where 
it is, its condition, its value, &o. Since the copula is used merely to assert the exist- 
ence of a subject and to connect with it some attribute, the attribute must belong to, 
and, therefore,- be a modifier of the subject. The copula asserts or predicates that of 
the subject, which, without, it could be only assumed. The expression, •« John in the 
garden," assumes the where or place of John, which the expression, *« John is in the 
garden^" asserts. The answer to the inquiry, who " in the garden ? " cannot be 
•<i8," but ««John." The expression, «<The hat worth five dollars," assumes the 
value of the hat, which in the expression, ** The hat is worth five dollars," is assert- 
ed. What «< worth five doUors i " EvidenUy the •« hat." 

«*The bird dngs sweetly" » «• The bird is singing sweetly." «< Sweetly " does 
not modify '* is," the copulative part of the predicate, but it modifiee <* singing/' 
the attributive part of •« sings." 

No. 8. They went to skaU. 

Fannie aaya, «< to skate " is a verb in the infinitive used as an adverb. The infini- 
tive may be used adverbially to denote purpose or motive. It modifies ** went." 
The others parse it essentially the same. 

Memark* •* To skate " is undoubtedly an adverbial element, and in analysis should 
be ranked as such under the second eUiBs, but in the parsing it ahould be disposed of 
by the rule for the conatruotion of the infinitive. 

No, 9. Hu servants ye are whom ye obey. 

Fannie makes «• servants" the antecedent for "whom"; Harriet makea "some 
person understood" its anteoedent» and Slisaboth names no antecedent. All make 
•• whom " the objeet of " obey." 
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Bsmark. «<Hi8":=**of him." Ye are the Berruite of him whom ye obey, 
•t Hit " must be the antecedent with which ** whcun " agrees in gender, number and 
peraon. The relative should be parsed in its oonjnnetiTo as weU as in its pronominal 
relation ; in fact, that is one of the principal features which distinguishes it from tbe 
personal pronoun. 

No. 10. Whatever thou doest, do well. 

All agree with the following : " Whaterer " is a compound relative pronoun, 
composed of whiU and ever» It relates to some indefinite antecedent (thing under- 
stood) indeclinable, &c., and object of « doest." 

JRemark. This parsing is hardly full enough to exhibit the real character and ralue 
of the word. We have used the following plan or model : 

•• Whatever " is a compound relative pronoun ; composed of tohai and ever ; it is 
used in an adjective, substantive, pronominal and oonjuitctive relation. In its ad* 
jective relation it is limiting, not compared, and belongs to the substantive part of 
" whatever." (Rule). In its substantive relation it is a common noun, in this in- 
stance either singular or plural, and is the object of ** do." (Rule). In its pronom- 
inal relation it is of the third person, singular or plural number, neuter gender to 
agree with its antecedent (the substantive part of ** whatever,") (Rule), objective 
ease, object of «< doest" (Rule). In its coigunctive relation it is an adjective sub- 
ordinate connective and joins the two clauses. (Rule). 
[ConclueUm Next MwUh,"] 



MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 



PnoBiBMS. — Oar Fall River friend sends us the following problems, hoping some 
of the mathematical readers of The Schoolmaster will furnish for its columns 
solutions of the same : 

1. The distances of a certain point, tmteide of a square, from the three^ angles 
nearest it. are 60, 40 and 50 rods respectively. Required from these data the side of 
the tquare. 

2. The distances of a certain point, ineids of a square, from the three angles 
nearest it, are 60, 40 and 50 rods respectively. Required from these data the aide of 
the square. 

3. Wishing to ascertain the height of a tower on a horizantal plain, I placed a 
pole of 9 feet at a distance unknown from the tower, and also one of 6 feet at a 
distance unknown from the other pole, but in the same vertical plain with the tower 
and first-stationed pole. The tops of the poles and the top of the tower are on the 
same straight line. In the same points where the 9 feet and 7 feet poles were placed 
I erected two others, one 4 feet 1 inch, the other 1 foot, and find that their tops and 
the top of the tower are in the same straight line. Required the height of the tower. 

4. In a triangle ABC, the angle ABC is 114o, the side BC is 9 rods and from 
the point A to the point in which a perpendicular let fall from B outs the line AC, 
is 20 rods. These data being given, it is required to determine the triangle. 

5. A plank 80 feet long being dropped perpendioulariy into water, it is required 
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to dirid* it horiaotttally into two parts, saoh that the prMtnn on eteh will be equal. 

6. In a triangle ABC, the aide AB ia 40, BO 60 and AG 60 rods leapectivelj. 
It ia reqoired to And a point, inaide of the triangle, auoh that if three lines be drawn 
to the three anglea of the triangle the three linee will form around the required point 
three anglea of 120<' eaeh. 

7. In a triangle ABC the side AB is 40, BC 60 and AC 60 rods respeotiTely. 
From a point, D, inaide of the triangle I draw the three lines AD, BD and CD, and 
find thnr ratioB to be as the nnmbera 8, 4 and 6 re^peetiToly. Required their true 
lengths. 



OTJR BOOK TABLE. 



The Musical Mi&bob. Part J. A New Volume of Elementary Instruction in 
Vocal Music, with numerous Practical Exercises, attractiTetj arranged upon an 
original plan. Part IT, Music harmoniously adapted to Sacred and Secular 
Words, the whole especially designtd for Public Schools, Colleges and Singing 
Classes. By Sireno B. Phipps. Boston : published by Oliyer Ditson & Co., 277 
Washington street. 

The fact that this book is published by that most reliable house, Oliver Ditaon & 
Co., should give it a passport everywhf-re. But fiirther than this, the musical expe- 
rience and scientific knowledge of Mr. Phipps are well known. It is a perfect gem 
of song. There is a happy combination of the grave and gay. It is just the thing 
for our public schools. There is one song worth the price of the volume, called the 
** Parting Hymn," designed for graduating exercises in all schools. It is the best 
book we have seen. 



Trb Axbbican Htxk and Tuks Book : Containing nearly one thousand Hymns, 
adapted to two hundred and eighty popular and useful Tunes, ancient and mod- 
em, for use in Public Worship and the Pamily or Social Circle. Revised edition. 
By G. S. Stevens and W. McDonald. Boston : Henry V. Degcn & Son, 21 Com- 
hilL Portland : sold by Bailey & Koyea. Chicago : Root & Cady. 
We have ourselves given this book a fair trial, we have listened to its music in the 
great congregation, as well as in the more social circle and at the fireside. It will 
ftond the severest test, of constant use. There is a pleasing variety. There are 
moat of the old gema and many new ones. It is well adapted to schools of all grades. 
For <^ortts singing it is the best work that we have seen. We beg you to give it a 
flair trial. 



Manxtal of Qtmnastic Exbkcisbs. By Samuel W. Mason, Esq., Master of the 
Bhot School, Boston. Published by Crosby k Nichols. 1868. 
Much haa been written abont the importanoe of having some systematic physical 
training of the ohildren in our aohoola, bat no practical system had been presented 
for adoption by teaehera till the nbove work made its appearance. This little Man* 
wbI will do mora good In the eehool-room than nil the Itarmd lectures and mapni^ 
emt representations that have been so profrml(y scattered throughout the country. 
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This Kairaml is ju9t what it pretends to be, and 90 fidly and oomidetelj Ulnstrates 
itself, that any live teacher ean take it into his school-room and in <ms hour so 
explain any one of the exercises that the whole school may engage in ths exercise 
with pleasure and profit. We are pleased to know that the Mannal has already 
foond its way into many of the best schools in the loyal portion of our nation. In 
the dUhyal part we need more vioUnt ezerciBce till we can bring those rebelions 
popils to comprehend what law and order means. Mr. Mason is one of the Uo^ 
teachers of Boston, and has giyen much attention to this subject, and has really done 
a great, good work to the schools of our country. 

We give the following as a specimen exercise from the Manual : 

« AN BXB&CISB ADAPTED TO AKT TUVB IX TKIPLB MBASVSS. 

** 1. Position. At the sound of the bell, snap of the finger, nod of the head, or 
any signal from the teacher, the pupU will advance right foot three paces, of a foot 
each, body resting on the left foot. 
2. Fill lungs, and bring hands, closed, energetically to chest, (a). 

Bepeat the following three times : 
8. l^t, throw the right hand directly 
in front, arm horizontaL (6). 

4. Second, swing arm to the right hori- 
zontally, as far as possible, without moTlng 
the body. (6). 
6. Third, right hand, closed, on chest (a). 
Bepeat the following three times : 

6. iFlrst, left hand thrown directly in 
front, arm horizontal. (6). 

7. Second, swing left arm horizontally 
to the left as far as possible, without mov- 
ing body. (e). 

8. Third, left hand, closed, on chest, (a). 
Repeat the following three times : 

9. First, both hands directly in front, 
arms horizontal and paralleL (ft). 

10. Second, swing both arms horizontally as far as possible without moving the 
body ; right arm to the right, left to the left. (6 and c). 

11. Third, both hands, closed, on chest, (a). 
Repeat, alternately, three times each : 

11. Right hand and arm as in 3, 4, and 5. 

13. Left hand and arm as in 6, 7, and 8. 

14. Position. 

The Preceding exercise may be varied by advancing left foot instead of right ; 
also by extending arm up at an angle of 45^ instead of horizontally, {d and 0). 



Habpbb*s Maoazhtb vob April akd Mat have been received from N. Bangs 
Williams, 118 and 116 Westminster street. To those who know the endless variety 
of subjects treated of and the numerous illustrations that each number contains we 
need not say, get Harper. To those who never read this magaaine or amy other, it 
will do no good to speak, but we can say to all, if you wish to see a well-aminged 
and well-managed store and gentlemanly clerks, call at N. Bangs WiUiama*. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



May.— There U a certain charm ia the word, JLt speaks Yolumes though but a mon- 
osyllable. It is one of those words which carry with the sound the sunshine and the 
blossom. It takes you back into the little memoiies of childhood. When the boy 
began to dream of open streams, greon grass, bare-footed races. The fair little 
romping maiden would tell of May poles, bright little flowers nestling under the 
seer leaf, dead long ago. The aged sire creeps to the open doorway, leaning upon 
his staff, listens to tho fresh notes of the new coming robins, and the arrow flight of 
the mute barn swallows. He watches the sun as it keeps on its march northward, 
and adds new beauty to the fleecy, floating clouds far ofi' on the blue mountains. 
Ifow the little flreside band imprisoned through the long months of fro«t f^nd cold, 
lay tha&r plans for the summer campaign at the old red school house on the moor. 
I^heir little tezt-booka are sought among the dusty shelves, the old copy book ia 
exchanged for a clean one, the little blue and white dinner baskets, stained with the 
blood of last summer's strawberries, seems like a school mate of a year ago. Every 
Uttle foot ia tied in a new shoe, and all is duly prepared by matron's care. As they 
dance on over the fresh blades their spring gush of childish joy puts the meadow 
Inrk to blush as he sings upon his rush by the road- side, \yould we might m New 
England make of ^this month what the next month really is and yet call it by that 
loving name, <* charming May." 



SQHOOIi, AITD PTHXSB B^FQBTS. 

We regret that the excellent, pithy, practical, common sense report of the Stato 
(Jommissioner, Mr. Henry Bousmanierp, could not have been published, a part of it 
at least, in our journal. We ask every teacher and school committee and well-wisher 
for the cause of education in our State to read it carefully. It is an honor to the 
Htate. Mr. J. D. Phill^riel^, Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston, has 
expressed himself in very marked expressions of approbation of its ability. Teacher, 
feadiU 

Bt the politeness of our excellent friend, and Boston's best educator, J, D. 
Philbrick, we have before lui the Annual Report of the School Committee of the 
City of Boston for 1862. The Schools are represented therein as in a progreesiye 
condition generally. The High Schools (especially the English) have suffered deple- 
tion by the war and its consequences. Physical education is urged by the Superin- 
tendent, also some changes in the ipode of examination qf candidates for teachers. 
This report is an honor to the city. 

Wb have received the First Beport of the Cook County Schools, by the School 
CommissioBer, John F. Bberhart, Esq. This Beport is pointed, practical and emi- 
nently calculated to benefit the teacher, It is a rare compilation of rich things. 
We wish the dIstingHished educator much success in his chosen work. His whole 
heart is in it. 

Wb have received the Twenty- Fir stAnnnal Beport of Ministry at Large in the 
City of Providence, presented and read at a public meeting held in the First Congre- 
gational Church, by Bev. Edwin M. Stone. The report indicates much increased 
usefulness, and vast good already done. It will repay a careful perusal. 
4 
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Wb hare receiyed the Ninth Anoal Report of the Board of Ednoation of the City 
of Chicago for the year ending December 31, 1862. The report I3 an interesting 
document. It leads us to feel that the schools of Chicago aro keeping good pace 
with any others. We are glad to see the success of our excellent Superintendent' 
W. ir. Wells. He is a thorough educator and a true man. 

Tub TwENTT-SixTH Annual Kepokt op tub Boabd of Kducatiom, together with 
the Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Massachusetts, 
for the years 1861 and '62. This is a valuable report, as containing much sound 
learning and practical observation in the cause of popular ed^ieation. We wish i^ 
might be Tead by all our Rhode Island te^ichers. 

Wb take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Births, Marrisgcs and Deaths in the City of Proyidence for the year 1862, by 
our esteemed friend and fellow-townsman, Edwin M. Snow, M. D., Superintendent 
of Health and City Registrar. This is a valuable and precise seientifie record, which 
will be a valuable accession to our records. 



Atlam:^ic fob May is received. Contents are : Charles Lamb's Uncollected 
Writings ; Dark Days ; After *« Taps " ; The Human Wheel, Its Spokes and Felloes » 
Paul Bleeker ; Up the Thames ; The Fern Forrests of the Carboniferous Period \ 
To £. W. ; Gala-Days ; Give ; Only an Irish Girl ! Shall we Compromise ? When 
we receive the Atlantic we turn at once to the contents, and if we find anything that 
we imagine emanated from the mind of Prof. Agassiz we devote the first perusal of 
the magazine to his article. We have done so this month, and we have been well 
repaid for our time. Indeed, we are always sure of a rich treat when we hear his 
voice of music or read his •• thoughts thltt breathe or words that burn." No teacher 
can aflbrd to lose, from month to month, the reading of the best monthly in this 
country. 

Wb have received wi^h delight the beautiful Wall Maps, by Prof. Guyot, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner, Esq., 124 Grand street. New York. If any teacher or 
school trustee wishes a correct map, and at the aame tin^e get a physical as well as 
political one, you ought to see one of these before purchasing elsewhere. They ar^ 
the ^est we have yet seen. 

N. Bangs Williams has Godeys Ladiet Book for May. Did you ever see such 
a man for the periodical trade. 



Wb ask our fellow teachers, when in the city, to call and see Mr. Carpenter, 25 
Westminster street. He fills Frank Rowell's place to an iota. If you want a pho- 
tograph that will tpeak, go to Carpenter's. We know whereof we speak. 

Wb call attention to the advertisement of Schermerhom, Bancroft k Co., in this 
number. To Rhode Island teachers these copy books need no commendation firom 
us, they are now in the schools. 



If in any instance aubscfibers do not receive their journal in due time we shail be 
greatly obliged for such information. 

Tbaohbbs will do well to read with care our leading article on ** Penmanship.". 
It will speak for itself. 
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jTJ]tTJs, isea. 

VOI*Ul£B mOTEL NTTMBXB BIZ. 

For Uie Bohoolnaater. 
OBiaiN AND FBOGBBSS OF THB BNGIiISH ULNGUAGS. 

^ NUXBB& BIX. 

It has been said that the history of England, from the time of 
Egbert to the battle of Hastings, is the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
language. This is true ; for the language of a people is modified bj 
everything that affects their methods of thought or modes of action. 
Whatever else may be disregarded, the briefest outline of the origin 
and progress of any language, requires some mention of its literature-^ 
the storehouse of a language, and the conservatory of the thought it 
has enshrined. We propose, in the present paper to glance at the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The' ideas first acquired in the youth of an individual or of a nation 
are those acquired through the senses, and, consequently, are of mate- 
rial objects ; hence the language of youth, whether of the individual 
or of the nation, must be made up mostly of physical terms — words 
originally suggested by, and properly belonging to, material objects. 
Abstract ideas, so far as they exist among any people, are developed 
by regular, organic laws from ideas of material things ; so the lan- 
guage expressing abstract ideas is developed fit>m physical terms. 
The first stage in the process of development is the rude expression 
of abstract ideas by means of physical terms ; as a consequence, the 
early language of a people is highly figurative. Material things are 
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made to minister to the wants of a vocabalary not yet supplied with 
the later requisites of a language ; they are put for the quaUties they 



At this stage, language is poetical, whether arranged so as to form 
verse or written as prose. But in the earlier ages of eveiy nation's 
history there were not wanting the occasions that demand and stimu- 
late the genius of the poet : the religious assembly, when the<emotions 
of the multitude found expression in verses chanted in honor of real 
or supposed divinities — the gathering for war, and the onward march 
hastened and lightened by the rough but rousing strains of the bard, 
reciting in extravagant eulogy the stirring events of their national 
history and the interventions of the gods — the frenzy of the onset, 
kindled by the war-song — made poetry a necessity. The mystery 
and marvel, that on every side kindled the imagination of a youthful 
and ignorant people, must also have been a fruitful source of poetry. 

The earliest literature of the Anglo-Saxons, like that of other 
nations, was metrical in form ; its object was to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of national events, to transmit to posterity the deeds of heroic 
ancestors, and, by reproducing, in the bold imagery of the impetuous 
bard, the brave exploits of the nation, tribe or chieflain, please the 
imagination, rou^e the passions, gratify their national pride, and stim- 
ulate those who listened to emulate the virtue and valor of those from 
whom they claimed descent. 

The most important relics of the earlier effusions of the Anglo- 
Saxon bards are three historic poems, which, by their delineation of 
Gothic customs, and their references to persons and places, give un- 
mistakable evidence that they were composed, if not written, before 
the settlement of the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

One of these, entitled, ^^Gleeman's Song," in untutored verse 
rehearses rude legends of events and places that identify it with 
Gothic life among the forests of Germany. Another, the ^^ Battle of 
Finsburg," relates, with something of Homeric fire, a tale of blood 
and slaughter, the place of which it is now difficult to determine, but 
it must have been not far from the birth-place of the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes. A third, by fiir the longest, and most important of the three, 
is the ^^ Tale of Beowulf." Its scene seems to be laid among the 
bold and bardic scenery of Scandinavia. Some who are best able to 
judge have pronounced it essentially a iVS^se Mga. A Danish prince, 
not unlike Hercules, in temper and prowess, goes forth somewhat in 
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the garb of a knight errant, now boffBting the wares, and now npon 
the ImkL Willi mjsterions weapons battling enenies of strange form 
and power, like a god, he always conqaers ; his greatest work being 
the slaughter of a fiendish cannibal; In his last adventure, he con- 
fesses his human natnre, and shows his chiyalrous spirit, by yielding 
up his life while overcoming a furious monster — the pest of the neigh* 
borhood. This poem, comprising some six thousand lines, is no mean 
memorial of the mythic age of the Saxon race. Its hero, Beowulf, 
was not altc^ther unlike Achilles, and the condition of the Saxons at 
the time it was written finds a parallel in the condition of Oreece 
during the Homeric age. 

These three poems, and others of a similar character, with which 
the eariiest literature of very many nations abounds, though unnat- 
ural in their presentations of scenes and events, are quite natural in 
their origin. Doubtless, most of the events that have been wrought 
into mythology and mythic poetry occurred long before they were 
chronicled by the curious priest or the vagrant bard. Transmitted by 
tradition for many years, among a people superstitious and fond of 
listening to tales of wonder, these legends underwent the same process 
of change and accretion that uncommon occurrences do now-a-days, 
if left to the mouths of the ignorant and credulous. A new country, 
with its unexpected floods, dark forests and unexplored caves peopled 
with beasts of prey and other strange forms of life, always furnishes 
to unsettled and warlike tribes material for marvellous legends. Such 
legends, exaggerated and adorned by the imagination of the poet, and 
wrought into numbers, form, as the genius and circumstances of the 
poet may determine, an Iliad, or Tale of Beowulf. 

The mythic period of Saxon literature, unlike that of most other 
nations, was of short duration. About the beginning of the seventh 
century, Christianity was introduced into Britain. The darkness of 
heathenism &ded before its light, the voices of imaginary divinities 
became silent, and the fabulous deeds of superhuman actors yielded td 
the acknowledged power of a real divinity. The wild harp of the 
wandering minstrel was at length laid aside for a lyre of loftier strain. 
Barbarous tales were supplanted by Bible themes. ^^ The. distant 
eehoes of the heathen past gradually died away, lingering doubtless 
among the superstitions of the people, but never* heard in the litera- 
ture which then arose, and which spoke with the gentler voice ot 
Christianity and infant civilization." Hencefbrth the poetry of the 
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Saxons was less natural, had less natiTe time and fire, but strove for 
a higher end — the presentation of practical truth. It was the poetrj 
of missionaries and teachers rather than of native bards, and was 
made up of translations from the classics and the fitthers of the chnrch, 
ethical reflections, and simple verses designed to incolcate religions 
truth. The most important of the religious poems were those of 
Cflddman, the monk of Whitby. His character and condition, as 
described by his cotemporaries, are in keeping with his times. He 
was a herdsman, too ignorant to read, yet, like MDton, to whom his 
admirers have compared him, he was ^^ smit with the love <^ sacred 
song," and longed to *^ move harmonious numbers " ; but whenever 
the ^^ circling harp " was tendered him in the hall, burning with 
shame, he would retreat to his narrow apartment in the abbey grange. 
Returning hither one evening from a company of rustics, with m^Mte 
than usual vexation and grief, because he could not add his verses to 
those of his more musical or less modest companions, he at lengdi fell 
asleep. In a dream, or vision as the monks are pleased to call it, an 
unknown personage appeared, and in kindly accents thus addressed 
him : *^ Csedmon, sing some song to me." The ignorant herdsman, 
true to himself, replied that he could not sing. ^^ Nevertheless, thou 
shalt sing," answered his visitor in an encouragmg tone.* ^ What 
shall I sing?" said Caedmon. ^^Sing the beginning <^ created 
things." The hitherto mute minstrel obeyed, and to his wonder re- 
cited original verses ; and, what was better, was able to repeat them 
when awake. No sooner was this wonderful vision known to the 
monks, than they furnished all the human aid in their power to cany 
forward a poem divinely begun. If he could not read, he could listen ; 
the monks made everything clear, from ^^ Genesis " down to the ^* doc* 
trine of the Apostles." *^ The good man listened," says Bede, *^ like 
a clean animal ruminating ; and his song and his vertie were so win* 
some to hear that his teachers wrote them down, and learned from his 
mouth." It is difficult to tell whether the long poem, wrought out 
with so much assistance, was the work of Csedmon, or composed by 
the monks of the ambitious monastery of Whitby. Whatever may 
be its origin, this poem, considering the age in which it was written, 
gives evidence of a high order of poetic genius, and has earned fer 
Csedmon the title of ^^ the Milton of the Saxons." The subjects 
treated in ^^ Paradise Lost" and in Csedmon's poems are quite similar, 
and D'Israeli has shown that very many passages are similar. 
[Rbmadtdbb Nsxt Homtk.] 
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VBB BaBOOIiB OV OIiOCORBXaB* 

The Committee of this town declare that man^c primary school 
teachers seem not to know, that not the understanding and judgment, 
bat the perceptive p<nifers and the imagination are the most active 9t 
this period; and that these claim the first attention in elementary 
education. The child's curiosity is very early awakened to the per- 
apiian of external olff'ecte ; he wants to see the beautiful objects of 
nature and hear its sounds and t^aete its sweetness, and emell its frag- 
rance and feel its rough or smooth qualities. This suggests the true 
idea and philosophy of early education. We must b^in with the 
objects of nature, their form and colors, and other qualities that al- 
ways interest the mind of a child. Hence the language and instruct 
tions and illustrations of the school-room should be largely pictorial, 
or the calling up of the objects of nature and their qualities, as ani- 
mals and trees and the natural sciences. The child cannot reason 
with abstract numbers and characters ; these must be represented to 
him by objects and diagrams, by the slate and blackboard. Yet some 
of the teachers scarcely use these things at all with the smaller schol- 
ars. In some casea we saw them show much tact in boxing their ean 
and pulling the hair, as if to force out their ideas or keep them from 
nufldiief ; and would soon have to repeat the same operation. Now 
if these teachers had understood their business as they should, instead 
of this rough usage they would have brought to their classes some 
objects to interest them; some blocks to illustrate the square, cube, 
sphere, and other forms of nature ; some cards showing the different 
lines and angles and circles ; or some beans or little pebbles by which 
to count. They should at least see that every one has a slate and 
pencil, and set them to work making the letters^ both printing and 
script; to drawing upright, slanting, paraUel, curve and other lines; 
pictures of animals^ trees, houses and the human fiice ; maps of the 
door-yardy field, town. State and continent. How much better such 
a course than to chill the very life out of a child by a cold, stem and 
repulsive manner ; or to let them sit hours without employment and 
with the cheerless idea of doing nothing* In one school we saw this 
natural method carried successfully out, and the deepest interest was 
awakened in the scholars. Object lessons were the things of first im» 
portanee for the smaller classes ; not simply for diversion, but for the 
gradual growth of the mind in- observing carefully, and in training 
the power of reasoning. 
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These objects were taken up, not in soientifie terms that the schol- 
ar can know nothing about, but in visible qualities that they could 
see. 

Somecbject in the schooI*room^ the table, ibr instance, was chosen, 
and the teacher not only pointed out its peculiar form and size and 
color, but the scholar himself was required to go to the taUe and put 
his hand upon the cover and drawer and legs ; tell their position, hor* 
iaontal and perpendicular, length, breadth and height, its use, ftc, 
and other questions. Or the clock might be the object lesson ; and 
the little class was called to mention what they could see of it ; each 
scholar pointing out some part and its use, as face, hands, figures, 
glass, pendulum, case, wheels, ftc. So the human body — the parts 
that can be seen, as face, eye, ear, month, hands, arms, &c. ; — the 
five-senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, ftc. Animals, trees, fiowers, 
minerals, metals, water, air and wind, may all be taken up, and each 
made the subject of a lesson. Elementary geography may also be 
early entered upon by these primary classes, if the teacher will take it 
up in this objective way. Instead of learning dry definitions about 
spheres and poles, and physical and political divisions, that the child 
has not seen, and can have no real conception of; let him look out 
upon nature around him ; or have represented to him by maps and 
pictures the valleys and hills and brooks and trees and animals ; draw 
them on the slate or blackboard. And we rejoice that a book of this 
kind has just been published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, from 
die pen of F. A. Allen, principal of the Normal Schocd at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. We would call the attention of the teachers 
to this timely work for primary classes; especially to the object 
method of presenting the subject. 

Numbers should be taught in the same manner ; yet it has been 
done by a few only of the teachers. The most of them confined the 
•eholars to the abstract number, and the Arabic^ character represent- 
ing it. How much more natural to begin with objects and count 
them ; to take, not only the numerical frame, but marbles, pencils, 
pebbles or beans, and hold up one marble in one hand and one in the 
oilier, and put them together, md tell how many it makes. Let them 
run up to 10 and then back to nothing, then up to 20 and back to 
nothing, and so on till they are fiimiliar with single things. Then 
take 2 in the same way, and then 8, until they are familiar with tins 
process. Then let three marks, for instance, be made on the boards 
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aad the figue 8 under it, to repreient it ; and so of all the dipti^ 
uftil they are &miliar with the objects these represent. The order of 
units may be iUnstrated in the same way. Putting three <mes down, 
1, 1, 1, teach them to say, not one, two, three ; but first, second, 
third ; that is, unit of first order, unit of second order, and ten times 
kiger than the first, and so on, as indicated in the last report. Then 
let them put one bean in a place by itself and say, first pile ; and ten 
in another and say, second pile, or second order of units, and ten 
times as large as the first, and so on until they are fiimiliar with tha 
principle. Let them go orer small numbers in addition, subtraction, 
&c., so that they may become masters of those numbers, and the 
teacher would receive an hundred fold greater reward for his labor 
than in the usual abstract way. 

In teaching language to the younger classes this same object method 
(Shoold be pursued. In one of the schools this method is successfully 
carried out. Words that represent animals and objects of nature are 
selected, as in the first part of Sargent's Primer. The word ape, or 
cat, or dog may be chosen, and b, picture of it. is shown to the class or 
made on the board, and then the name is written out. The teacher 
took a brass key and said : *' What is this ? " "A key." She then 
draws the shape of it on the board and asks, ^^ What is this ? " *^ A 
picture of a key." She then writes the word and asks, ^^ What ia 
this?" "The word key;" first pointing to the key, then to the 
picture, then to the word which represents the key ; this was the 
true way of teaching the use of written language to that class. We 
need not say that those children were deeply interested and made 
rapid progress. 

After the object-words were fiimiliar, the letters which compose 
them were then taken up, which is the beginning of spelling. Let 
the teacher give the 90wnd of the letter A in ape, or A in cat, and 
then let the scholar give the sound and make the letter, pointing out 
the linen that compose it, until they are fiimiliar with simple sounds 
and with all the letters. Then let them be drilled on the first lessons 
in qpelling^ using both the oral and written method until they are 
fhoQifliar with them, and a fiu: greater progress will be made than in 
the old way. 

A readhig class may be first taught firom the board. After the 
teacher has printed the word cat, let one of the dass tell some quaU^ 
of the cat, as Hack cat ; and some other an aeHon of it, as die cat 
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rons ; another adds — &8t. Then the words are written oat in a fifl 
sentence, and prononnced in clear and natural tmies, giving each wdrd 
distinctly — A black cat rum fast. Let them be drilled each day in 
this way, sometimes giving the sound of each letter, then those sounds 
united to form the word, and sometimes reading it by simply calling 
the vatffd sounds^ as was done in one school where reading was sne- 
cessftdly taught. Great pains were taken by a few of the teachers to 
have the scholar call the words correctly, naturally and fluently ; lead- 
ing him to fSael the sentiment, and to read it with the same natural 
tones and inflections as they would in talking about it. . 

We found but little of this true mode of taking up this subject in 
the primary classes ; or of. pursuing it with earnestness in order to lay 
a good foundation in the higher classes. 

' In one or two cases the teacher required the scholar to take up the 
cffice of the words in a sentence, as in the one above. The use of the* 
word blacky Ke said, is to point out the quality of that color; and ruuB 
to point out the action of the cat; and fast to show how he runs; 
and so on. This should be a frequent exercise in small classes. He 
would then have them write short sentences on animals, flowers, Ac, 
and point out the use of the difierent words. Then they were requir- 
ed to write out little stories and incidents in simple language until 
they come to express themselves correctly and easily and rapidly. 
This course, properly pursued, lays a good foundation for grammar, 
writing and composition ; but is carried out by a few only of the 
teachers in the smaller classes. 

Let them arise also to the importance of the phjrsical training of the 
small scholars ; changing their positions, practicing vowel sounds in 
Concert, adopting gymnastic exercises, as well as the culture of music 
and drawing, and our schools would be the most attractive places, and 
the source of all beauty and strength and blessing. — School Report. 



Arnold on Punishment in Schools. — *< The beau ideal of school 
discipline with regard to young boys would seem to be this : that whilst 
eorporeal punishment was retained on principle, as fitly answering to 
and marking the naturally inferior state of boyhood, and therefore as 
conveying no peculiar degradation to persona in such a state, we 
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Bhonld cherisb and encourage to the atmost all attempts made by the 
fldveral boys as individiials to escape from the natural punishment of 
their age by rising above its naturally low tone of principle." Speak- 
mg of the Rugby School, he says : « Flogging will be only my 
ultima radio ; and talking I shall try to the utmost. I believe that* 
boys may be. governed a great deal by gentle methods and kindness, 
and by appMing to their better feelings, if you show that ,you are 
not afraid of them. • • • But of course deeds must second words 
when needful, or words will soon be laughed at." 



For the Sohoolmafter. 
BXAMINATIOirB. 



Sbcsntlt, in reading an article in The Schoolmaster, the 
phrase, '^ cramming for special examinations," caught my eye, and 
started a train of thought in relation to the subject of examinations 
before town officials and before parents at the close of school terms. 
I give yon the result of my reflections rather to bring out the opinions 
of others, than for any worth my own may possess. 

To begin with, I shall make the sweeping statement that not one 
examination out of fifty, made by town superintendents in country 
schools, is conducted with fairness. I shall endeavor to support my 
assertion by direct evidence, rather than by simple reasoning, and will 
therefore give you a short chapter of experience from the diary of my 
fKend Newman. He says : 

*^ Having prepared myself for the important and extremely lucra- 
tive position of teacher in a country school, pay twenty dollars per 
month, and found,— which last means victuals and spare beds in par- 
lor chambers, always situated in regions most remote from firo,— I 
after some difficulty obtained the place. Monday morning, which 
had been so long delayed, arrived at length, and with a heart once 
steady but now trembling with palpitation, I sought the edifice devot- 
ed to the educational interests of the district of Shaverville, in a re- 
mote comer of Rhode Island. Certainly the edifice was well calcu- 
lated to inspire me with the nobility and grandeur of my calling. 
Seven-by-nine, with five windows and one grand ventilating register 
t 
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ft foot In diatneter, the whole width in the rear covered widi a narrow 
blackboard, — in &ct it presented about the same appearance as most 
of the district schoothouses do. The scholars, some thirty-five in 
number, were of all ages, from four to nineteen respectively ; and all 
branches, from the alphabet to algebra, I was expected to teach. My 
attempts at classification drove me almost to despair, and I b^an seri- 
ously to think of advertising that the institution would be conducted 
on the *^ no class " prindple. A week passed and I had learned to 
call all the little Walkers, Trotters and Racers, by their respective 
names, when one day as I was hearing a class of one in algebra a 
knock at the door startled us into an extraordinary state of excite- 
ment. I trembled, the children trembled, we cM shook -slightly, for 
we knew that none but the dreaded official visitor would be coming 
there, and besides I had scarcely « recovered from the efiects of my 
examination for a certificate. After allowing myself to recover some- 
what fix)m the efiects of the rap, I proceeded to the door and ushered 
in the august visitor. I asked him if he wished any change in the 
recitations, and he told me to go on with my regular exercises. In 
my sim{dictty I supposed he would remain the endre half day, and 
so proceeded with my recitations. The class in algebra was followed 
by one in higher arithmetic and upon its dismission I was surprised 
with the announcement that my visitor could not prolong his stay, as 
he had another school to visit some two or three miles distant. The 
visit was over and our nerves returned to their natural state again. 

••The term bad drawn almost to its close, — it was the last week, — 
and. I was daily and hourly expecting another visit from the town 
superintendent, when one morning soon after the opening of school, 
that peculiar rap saluted our unvarnished, wood-colored door again. 
I welcomed him to the cha;ir of state upon the platform, which had 
long time before been ornamented by some aspiring carver with his 
knife. I waa just trying to convince a boy whose skull was a snfBcient 
protection to keep ideas from striking too suddenly upon the brain, 
that ^u-t was not *-u-t. After that came a class in reading, in whfidi 
every word had to be speHed before pronouiicing ; and then a class 
oimmencing mental arithmetic made a grand display of their calcula- 
tave powers, which exercise was rendered still more interesting by a 
repetition of the addition tables two and three. This over, the school 
was called to order and the superintendent made a speech, in which 
I could see that he labored to give good advice to the scholars, but 
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ayoided any commendation of the sehooL His speech ended, he very 
deKberately left for parts unknown, and at the time nncared fer l^ 
me. I felt that my reputation as a teacher would not be greatly in- 
creased by my visitor^s report of my first term. I was right. School 
closed, and in two or three months a report was issued by the- com- 
mittee of the town. With what eagerness I sought for the report of 
district number — can be imagined by the fraternity only. It was as 
I expc^cted, — good order and attention, but not a word about im- 
proyement. He was honest in his report. What could he say of 
thS improvement of any class in my school ? As well might one at- 
tempt to give the price of com per bushel, the pric« of charcoal being 
given as a basis of comparative calculation. He knew nothing of the 
labor I had put forth to aid the school, nothing of the evenings spent 
in forming plans to interest and develop the minds of the pupils. He 
did not know that the classes in algebra and arithmetic had got hold 
of mathematical principles of importance, nor that the classes heard 
at the close of the term had commenced with the alphabet. Fortu- 
nately for me, however, I had won the affections of the pupils, and 
in the fall received a call to take the school for the winter term agam.** 

I reserve the experience of this second term for another number. 



For the SehoolmMter. 

mrm utstbuotobs. 

i — 

BY 90m, THB JBBSBT Xim. 



Open thy mouth for the Dumb in the cause of eU suoh as are appointed to deetrad- 
tion.^PaoTBB]is 81 : 8. 

P [C0N0LU8ION.] 

As to the teacfeer*8 remark that hearing men of liberal education 
are employed in teaching mutes at a large sidwy, who, in other sphere 
of labor would "command higher salaries," — I recollect seeing it 
stated in The Schoomastbr of a j«cent date, that as many as nine 
hundred speaking men rushed, pell-mell, into the office of a school 
divectof in New Hampshirei each eager to accept a situation as a 
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teaclier with a salary of five hundred dollars a year. The trastees of 
one of our schools for mntes remarked that they could easily employ 
liberally educated men at a salary of five hundred a year. 

The most successful teacher of the deaf-dumb, perhaps, in the 
United States, said of one of the pupil's communications in a report 
of one of our mute schools, that for literary merit, it excelled any- 
thing that he had ever seen f5pom the pen of a hearing person of his 
age ; but see the teacher's declaration that the " mute teachers are 
not capable of doing that for which liberally educated men are need- 
ed," and what say you ? 

From the report of the Ohio School for the year 1862, just received, 
it appears that it is the aim of the trustees of that establishment to 
see that justice be done to the mute portion of the educational corps, 
who by the prejudices of the spedcing teachers ai*e placed in an 
unfortunate attitude. I extract from the report part of the list of 
*' persons employed in the Institution, Nov. 1, 1862 " : 

Collins Stone, superintendent, - - - - $1,000 per year. 

'Roswell H. Kinney, instructor, 900 « " 

Benjamin Talbot, « 900 " '* 

Fisher A. Spofford, (deaf), instructor, - - 800 " " 

Plumb M. Park, ** " - - 800 " ** 

George W. Chase, ** " ... 800 ** '* " 

Matthew G. BufBngton, (deaf), insti-uctor, 600 " " 

The last-named teacher lias but recently entered upon his duties. 
Speaking of his appointment, the trustees say, " Frequent applica- 
tions are made by graduates of the Institution for similar situations ; 
and were the State prosecuting the work of deaf-mute education on a 
scale at all commensurate with the needs of this class, there would be 
more openings for the employment of the talented and worthy young 
men who have been here fitted for usefulness." One thing to me has 
always appeared exceedingly unjust ; and that is the disparity betweei^ 
the remuneration of a hearing teacher and t^at of a deaf teache^* 
The trustees of the Ohio School will, no doubt, stnke down the dis- 
tinction between the wages of their hearing and deaf teachers. Bless- 
ings on the men who have come forward as *he defenders of the rights 
of the unfortunate people thuQ tyrannized over. The disuse of 
underwork is now practically the rule in the schools of Kentucky, 
Kansas, Missouri and Columbia. Mr. James George, a graduate of 
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the Kentacky School, and lately assistant teacher in that of Missouri, 
says in so many words that he, poor mute that he is, received more 
pay than the assistants in the Missouri school. He edited and pub- 
lished the Richmond (Ky.) Me9Hnger previous to the civil war. 

The teacher already quoted, not only took the liberty of waging 
war against his deaf coUeaugues, but in his capacity of editor, he over- 
ruled a bill of exceptions which was prepared by Mr. John Carlin 
and Mr. Gamage, the latter an assistant teacher in the New York 
Institution. He took advantage of his official capadty to give only 
one side of the question, and so prevent the outside world from hear- 
ing the other side. He also strove to impose upon the mute teachers 
the idea that they were *' fidrly dealt with " in the matter of pay. I 
happeir to know something of one of his. deaf associate teadiers. 
Notwithstanding he received one thousand dollars a year, he told me 
he intended to petition the trustees to increase his salary to within one 
or two hundred dollars of the regular salaries which his speaking 
associates were receiving — signifying thereby his consciousness of the 
injustice done to him in the matter of a much emaller salary. The 
teacher and his hearing fellows draw each a salary of sixteen hundred 
dollars, while this mute receives a less recompense for the service ren- 
dered. Look round at the whole body of the deaf teachers in our 
qjpntiy, and I defy you to point out among them a single instance of 
dot^factian with the half-pay policy adopted in those schools in which 
they are employed. 

Alas for the agressions of the hearing teachers in reference to the 
pressing wants in this respect of their less fortunate brethren I Why 
on earth did they refuse to adopt measures in which the happiness of 
the mate instructor was immediately at stake ? Were I master of a 
mute achool> in which deaf teachers commanded higher salaries than 
their speaking associates, I would not think ot fighting against equal 
pay, tooth and nail, as the teachers out West did. 

The principal of a mute school in the far West, made use of the 
following language : ^^ The deaf and dumb are anxious to obtain 
situations as teachers, because they cannot get as profitable employ- 
ment elsewhere. Our deaf-mute teachers are satisfied and don't 
complain, and I think this fiict should be taken into consideration in 
coming to a decision in this matter." His deaf-mute teachers, be it 
observed, were educated in a school not many miles firom Hartford, 
wbate influences operate against freedom of speech, especially upon 
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the sobject of eqnal rights, which in that school are greatly restricted, 
with reference to mute instmctors only. Educated in such a school, 
it is not to be wondered that they are satisfied and do not comphiin of 
their three handred and fifty dollars a year. Let the principal come 
to Philadelphia, and hunt for a Conrad, (of whom there are half a 
dozen editions in this city), bat he cannot secure his services at that 
rate of compensation with which his own deaf-mute assistants are 
^* satisfied." By-the-by, the veritable Mr. Conrad is one of the old- 
est i^duates of the Philadelphia Institution, and astonishes every 
one who converses with him by the vast extent of his knowledge. 
He is a printer, and has a speaking wife, who keeps an ice-cream 
salo4Mi. Mr. Edmund Booth, while a teacher, was dissatisfied with 
his salary and resigned ^ removed to Iowa, and there established a 
weekly paper, which he has continued to publish to the present day. 
The same may be said of Mr. Levi S. Backus, who now publishes the 
JSadiij at Canajoharie, N. Y. Mr. Comstock, a deaf-mute, was em- 
ployed as a monitor in one of our schools, but being dissatisfied with 
his salary he resigned his situation, . and went to fish-catching, from 
which occupation he cleared, in a few years, several thousand dollars. 
At the present time he owns a number of houses in Rhode Island. 
Mr. Saeger, ^ resident of Allentown, Pa., relinquished his vocation 
as a teacher from the same cause, and opened a hardware storei^in 
conjunction with his speaking brother. In this business he so fiir suc- 
ceeded as to build several houses, but the financial disaster of 1869 
swept away all his possessions. In the fiill <^ 1859, however, the 
people of Lehigh county, in which AUentcm is located, elected him 
Recorder of Deeds, by a majority of some two hundred over a hear- 
ing man. It is a duty incumbent upon the managers of the mute 
schools to aid in placing the deaf teachers in such a condition that 
they will be above the necessity of looking for outside compensation 
of any description whatever. 

I have written the greater part of this communkation with my 
dear little child upon my knees, smiling in happy ignorance of the 
fact that its fiither stands as the r^resentative of assailed equal rights. 
I myself was happy to the utmost extent of my conception, but ^^ in 
an evil hour " my eyes fell upon the ^^ Proceedings of the Fiftti Con- 
vention of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb," and for the first time 
in my life I felt myself called on to contend in open battle with those 
teachers. Let the issue be what it may, I never will ^^standfrom under." 
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Fw the Sehootaaaftar. 
BSABZHO. 

It is not mj object in this article to discuss the principles of elocu- 
tion, but, in a brief and plain way, to show how reading may become 
a more interesting exercise than it is at the present time in most of 
our schools. 

Mere reading excites little or no interest, unless accompanied by 
something more which- has a tendency to excite the pupil, produce 
thought and call forth research. I 

It is often required of pupils that they ^^read over" their lessons 
before appearing in the class. This is generally an uninteresting 
exercise, and emphatically so, when, as is often the case, the object of 
the writer cannot be comprehended and the definition of the words 
are not fully understood. 

First, then, let the reading lesson be adapted to the pupil's degree 
of progress. It cannot be expected that every word will be fully 
understood, but to remedy this the dictionary should be consulted, 
both to learn the meaning of the words, and, with young scholars, to 
become acquainted with the method of finding words readily. 

Let the sounds of the vowels be taught and their application to the 
words in the lesson ; the marks of punctuation ; inflection, prefixes 
and suffixes, with their signification ; Latin and Saxon derivatives ; 
whether words are used figuratively or literally ; what figure is used ; 
locality of places, population, &c. ; fiicts of history, and many other 
such topics which readily occur to the progressive teacher. In fine, 
have something to say on each reading lesson. 

The following sentence, from the first article in The Schoolmaster 
for March, will suggest many questions, some of which follow the sen- 
tence. The teacher must, of course, be guided by the attainment of 
the pupil. 

" We have noticed some of the leading characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. 

' Questions. Singular of ^^ we " ? Is w^ here, a consonant ? 
When are vf and y consonants ? How many sounds has e ? Which 
here ? What letters are vowels ?' What is a vowel ? Consonants ? 
From what is the word consonant derived? What proportion of 
words are derived firom Latin? In ^^have," what sound has a? 
How many sounds has a? What are they ? How is a pronounced 
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as a letter 7 How as a word ? What is its plural ? How spelled 7 
What is a letter 7 How many in our language 7 How many in 
Greek 7 Latin ? French 7 Hebrew 7 Which is the older, the 
French or the Latin 7 Is A ever silent at the beginning of words ? 
Give examples. After what letter is it always silent 7 When is h 
final always silent 7 What does it denote in Latin as a numeral 7 
How is it spelled ? Its plural 7 Has v more than one sound 7 Is it 
ever silent in pure English ? Ever final 7 Is e mute, or sounded ? 
Rule for e final ? Exceptions 7 How is it in " we " 7 Past tense of 
**have"7 In "noticed," has n its pure or ringing sound ? When 
is 'final n silent 7 How many sounds has o? Which here? Give 
its three sounds. Sound of i ? How many sounds has it 7 Give 
them. Sound of <? 7 When is c hard 7 When soft 7 How many 
syllables in ^ noticed" ? What called then 7 d takes the sound of 
what 7 How many dissyllables in the sentence ? Root or basis of 
** leading " 7 Affix 7 What diphthong in the word 7 Proper or 
improper 7 Substitute for what 7 What is a substitute 7 Proper 
diphthong, what 7 rmproper7 Meaning of " characteristics " 7 From 
Greek or Latin ? What mark between " Anglo " and " Saxon " ? 
In what years did the Saxons invade England ? What is the oldest 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry extant 7 Early name for England 7 
What is its government 7 Who is now on the throne 7 How long 
reigned 7 Capital of England 7 On what river ? Which sound has 
n in " language " 7 Which g 7 Rule for the sound of ^ ? 

Let us take another : 

" Columbus was a native of Genoa, in Italy, and was bom A. D. 
1485. • ♦ ♦ • • In his voyage he had much unfavorable weather and 
was forty days in reaching the West Indies." 

Questions. How many syllables in ** Columbus " 7 What called, 
then 7 Sound of the u 7 Give its other sounds. Which syllable is 
accented 7 What is accent 7 Difference between accent and em- 
phasis? Sound of/ in <*of" 7 Of ^r in "Genoa "7 Accent of 
" Genoa " 7 Italy, where ? Its most celebrated city ? On what 
river 7 Its first king 7 Last 7 Is y in ** Italy " a vowel or conso-* 
nant 7 A. D. fiiU form 7 From what language 7 « Unfevorable," 
its basis 7 Prefix 7 Affix ? Meaning of its prefix 7 Does " un " 
• always denote negation ? Give an example. The affix " -able " 
denotes what 7 What is the word called as to syllables 7 As to for- 
mation 7 What is a derivative 7 Primitive? Compound? Why 
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do ive say " Wut Indies " T What did Columbns suppose he had 

discovered ? Largest of the West Indies ? Its capital ? 

This is sufficient to illustrate what may be done in this particular 

direction. There are other branches, not touched upon in this article, 

which must be omitted at this time. 

A. 8. L. 



TO THB BBTDHBIVO BOI1DIIIB8. 
BT 9JLVL BurjAxnr* 

Wabm treloome home, ye noble Bortfaem btnds ; 
We bid you welcome with oar hearu end hende. 
Always our dear, but now our deafest ones. 
Our dosest kindred, fauiers, brothers, sons. 
Warm welcome, soldiers, iiowsoe'er you come. 
Whether yon keep step to tho stirring dmm, 
Or maimed and feeble, faltering and slow, 
Sad victims of the contest and the foe, 
Or borne on litters with expiring breath, 
Or stretched in aU the majesty of death. 
We bid you weloone, oh ye gallant braTCt, 
To happy Utcs or honorable graTes. 
The dear surriyors shall have love and fiune — 
The loyal dead a consecrated name — 
Nor only now ; for after years shaU tell 
The story of your deeds and triumphs wdL 
The generations that are yet to bei 
With flowing eyes your country's flag shaU see, 
Emblem of Joy, pride, glory and success 
Without onesdnpe erased, one star the leaa» 
As aU its dauling hues and dots expand 
From sea to sea, o'er one united land, 
Shall canonixe your memories late and long, 
Bubjeets of eloquence and themes of song, 
ICartyrs and patriots, whose death sublime 
Hafe made our Union holy for aU time. 



The first law of true morali^ is, educate jfaur$4ff and the second, 
mfluenee ciJier$ bjf tfAot jfou are. 

t 
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QUESTIONS POR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



For the Scoholmmster. 
GBAMMAB. 



[A. K. Lbwxs, £<q., and his pupils — Fannie, Harriet and Elisabeth — will please 
accept our thanks for their interest in the parsing ezercit-e of the January number of 
Thb Sckoolxastes, and for their response to the inritation connected with it. The 
joung ladies are responsible for the parsing, it being their unaided effort. The 
editor of this department is responsible for the rfnutrkn.] 

[COXPLBTBD.] 

11. I hear the wind blow. 

Fannie and Elizabeth make *« blow " modify •• hear/' and Harriet makes it limit 
•* wind " ; all by the Rule : The inAnltiTe limiia Terba, aouns and adjectiTes. 

Remark, ^ye agree with Harriet, for ••blow" expresses action attributed to 
«« wind." Compare with, •• We hear the bir^s sing." 

12. The property is thetn. 

AU parse •• theirs " as a personal pronoun, third person, ftc., poasessire case, and 
limits property understood. 

lUmark, We. have used the following form for parsing words of this class: 
*• Theirs " is a poste«siTe pronoun, used in an adjective and substantire relation. 
In its adjective relation it is limiting, denotes possession, and belongs to the sub- 
stantive part of •• theirs." In its substantive relation it ia a common noun, ftc., 
predicate nominative. 

1%, Attrntiion, Company ; forward, file left, march. 

All make •• attention " the object of give understood, Fannie and Elisabeth parse 
•« forward " as an adv^b modifying po understood. Fannie says •• forward " (mean- 
ing advance) is a verb, ftc, and agrees with ys understood. All parse •• march" aa 
a verb, imperative mode, ftc, and agrees with ys or y<m. 

14. To impart the secret of vfhat is called good and bad luck ii not a difficult 
task. 

All agree with the following : ** What" is a relative pronoun equivalent to thai 
which; it includes both relative and antecedent in itself; as the anteoedent it ia the 
object of <• of" (Rule) As the relative it is the subject of •• is called " (Rule). 

JUmarh, We use the same form for parsing the simple relative •• what," that we 
use in parsing the compound relatives. Refer to No. 10. 

15. The tTa' atems should be parallel.* 

All parse •< d*s' " as a common noun, plural number, posaeaaive case, Heo., and 
limits •• stems." 

16. Is that house to lei } 

AU parse •• to let " aa a verb, infinitive mode, fto., and limiU «• house.'* 
Bemarh. For reasons given in remark under Ko. 7, we agree with this diq^- 
ti«B of the predicate attributa <« to let" 
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17. Tbey eroimed him a poet, 

Elisabeth aaja ••poat '* is a common noun, &e., objeetire case in apposition with 
««htrD.*' Rule : In some instances, th^ action of a transitivp verb gives to its direct 
object an additional name which is also in the objectiye casei the two words being in 
appoftition. Fannie and Harriet make «• poet " in the objective case by apposition.' 
Rule : A nonn or pronoun used to identify or explain another noon or pronoun it 
put by apposition in the same .ease. 

18. If he escapes being banUhed by others, I fear he will banish himself. 

All call ** being banished *' a present participle, having tie construction of a nou&t 
third person, &c., object ot/r&m understood. 

JUmturk, The idea is not, if he oomet <mt from banishment or from <• being ban- 
ished," but simply if he avoid» it. Escape is properly intransitive, and in strictneaa 
should be followed by from^ but usage sanctions the omission of it. 

19. li^Xt afraid to %tir. • # 
AU call " afraid " an adjective, limiting •« I," by the Rule : When an adjeetive 

follows a finite verb and is not followed by a noun, it generally belongs to tha sub- 
ject of the verb. All par»e <• to stir*' as a veib, in the infinitive. Harriet and 
Fannie make it depend upon •• afraid," and Elizabeth calls it tranbitiTO, and Harriet 
intransitive. 

. Remark. •* Felt," aa here used, is a mere copula ; hence, •< afraid " must limit <*I." 
** To stir" has no object,, and is, therefore, intransitive. To ascertain whether a 
vorb be transitive or intrauf-iiive, we are not to ask may it take an obj* ct aiter h, 
but cAms it take one. If it does it is tran»itive, otherwit>e it is intransitive. Mary 
loves. Mary loves music. «» Loves " in the first sentecce is intransiti? e, and traa- 
dtive iAhe otljer. 

20. They need buttoe—Xh^ work in order to be eati^fied. 

AU say •• but " U an adverb and modifies •• need." AU say •• to see " is a tian- 
•itive verb, infinitive, and limiu •• need." Rule : The infiaiiive limits verbs, nouaa 
and adjectives. Rule b> Fannie : The infinitive has the construction of the noun, 
with the signification and limitations of the verb ; and, when dependent, is governed 
by the word which it Umits. AU caU •• to be satisfied " a regular transUiva verb, 
passive, and limits *• in order." 

B^marh. If we a«k the quesUon, " whai to be sntufied ? " we find no satisfactory 
answer ; but if we ask <• who to be satUfied ? " the* response is « they." •« But to 
see" a only to see. They need not or nothing but to see; — that is, omU or Imm ofU 
everything but seeing or " to see." " But " must limit " to see," 

21. He looked him fuU in the face. 

AU parse •• fuU " as an adverb modifying «• looked " ; and *• in" as a preposition 
showing the relation,of«* face" to "looked." 

JUmark, The introdnotion r.f <• f^U" into the sentence, « He looked him in the 
fkce," merely adds force or intensity to the expression, and is, therefore, a sort o^ 
propoeitUm or eenUnee adverb. «• He jumped almost into the brook." •• Almost" is 
a sentence adverb modifying the expression, " He jumped into the brook," so that it 
may convey just what we want to esse t. «• He jumped into the brook " asserts m^e 
than we wish to say, whUe "He jumped almoet into the brook," asserts /rectw^ 
what we wish to oottvey. 
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22. The goods »ett well. 

Elisabeth calls •* sell " an irregular active Yerb» &o., agreea with its aaljeet 

M goods." Rule : AetiTe verbs are often used Improperly with a paaaive aignifica^ 

' tion. Fannie calla it a transitive verb, used passively, by the Rule above ; — ploi^ 

'number, &e., to agree with its subject- nominative "goods." Bule: Avatbmual 

agree, &c. Harriet parses in effect as the othera. 

28. Thou art the ituif». 

All call •* man " a common noun, third person, &c., predicate nominative. Rule : 
A uoun or pronoun put after a verb or participle, not transitive, agrees in eaae with 
a preoeding noun or pronoun refenisg to the same thing. 

24. The bird flew ju»t over the house. 

AU say **jnst" is an adverb and modifies ««over." Rule: Adverbe are some* 
times used .to limit the meaning of a preposition. 
^^mark. Should dispose of « just " aa by remark under No. 21. 

25. The house is fifty feet Umg. 

AU say « feet " is a common noun, third person, &e., objective case without a 
preposition. Rul« : Nouns which denote time, quantity, measure, distance, value 
or direction, are often put in the objective case mithout a preposition. Fannie and 
Harriet call •» long " a descriptive adjective, &c., and belongs to •• house." Elizabeth 
BMkea it belong to ««feet." 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



atTABTBBIiY BISFOBT OF THE BXJTnBTtSnUSBTDWSrS OF FXTBUO 
BOHOOZiS. FROVIDlBNCai. 

Thi following Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, in Providence, 
was presented at the Quarterly Meeting of the School Committee on Friday evening. 
May 8th, 1863 : ' ^ 

PftoviDBKOB, May 8, 1888. 
2b the School Commitiee of the City of Providonce : 

Obntlimsn : — We have abundant reason to be devoutly grateful to the Author 
of all Good, that amid the strife of arms and the discord of war, the prosperity of 
our Schools conUnues undisturbed. With but few ex.eptiona, they have been the 
past term eminently successful, and are accomplishing a work for the future interest 
^ the city too vast and far-reaching to be estimated by any meicantUe standard. 

In some branches of study our Schools are not surpassed, if they are equalled, 
anywhere, by schools of the same grade. Much more attention than usual has been 
given to the culture of the vocal otgans, and in some instances with very great 
auccess. As this is the most essential characteristic of good reading, it should also 
b« regarded as one of the teaU of a teacher's succeM. In tkUw of our Intnm«dl«jt* 
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8ohooli« geogrmpby has 1>6e& maoh better taught the pest tenf than efer before. 
PttpiU have been required not only to give the names of important placet, but also 
to locate and deaoribe them and to repreeent their relatiTe situation and diatancee on 
a map of their own drawing. 

I feel qmte oonftdcnt that the committee appointed to examine the sereral achools 
will And the chMeee in arithmetic* grammar and spelling in adTanoe of previoua 
years* The standard of excellence in all the grades of our schools is gradually 
becoming higher and higher. There are, it is true» some individual exceptiona* 
which I hope will soon be remedied. 

Those who witnessed the exercises of the exhibition of the High School, I think, 
must be more than satisfied with what they saw and heard, that the results of the 
thorough and systematic training of our public schools reflects high honor upon our 
eity* It is very rare that scholars so young er nee such deep research, such maturity 
and Tigor of thought, and such beauty and teraeness of expression, as characterised 
the productions of most of the graduating class. 

But as it is the duty of the Superintendent to point out delects in o«r schools and 
school system, rather than to enumerate excellencies, .1 shall again refer to two sub* 
jeots to whieh I have frequently called the attention of the Committee. 

TBVANCT AND ABSBNTBBISX TUB MOST ALARMINO BTXL8 THAT TBBBATBH OUB SCHOOLS. 

I trust I may be excused for any repetition of my previous reports, or for any 
strong language that I may use, for no one can see and hear what 1 am compelled to 
•ee and hear daily, without being deeply moved. In every view that can be taken, 
truaney and absenteeism are the most alarming evils that sre or can threaten our 
Mhools. And ninety-nine out of every hundred that are sent to the Raform School 
are from one of these classwii Here, then, is a source of misery and crime which 
mnstflU e?ery human heart with sorrow and fearful forebodings for the future 
welfore of our city. 

That is undoubtedly the truest, noblest philanthropy that seeks to arrest vhe young 
In the first stages of vice, rather than to provide mesns for the correction and relief 
of the criminals. I have yet faith that much can be done to correct this alarming 
evil without the aid of legal enactments. And I would recommend that each teacher 
be requested to report to the Superintendent each case of truancy as soon as it 
occurs, with the name of the parent or guardian, and that these names be recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose. In this way all habitual and confirmed truants will 
be known and can be separated from those Just beginning their career of crime. 
And the Superintendent will thus be able to seek the aid of parents and the friends 
of the young, to assiat him in correcting the increasing evU. 

HOIST AND mSOHDBBLT OOHDVCT OF FVPILS IK THB ST&XBT. 

The other subject which I feel constrained at this time to urge upon the Committee 
Mad upon all intereeted in our schools, is the necessity of some more efficient and 
decisive measures to prevent the noisy and disorderly conduct of pupils when in the 
street and on their way to and from school. This can and ought to be prevented. 
Gentlemanly and courteous deportment at all times, form an essential part of a good 
educatkm ; and when this is not secured there must be a radical defect somewhere, 
either in home or school discipline, or in both. No thoroughness and proficiency in 
the school-room, can compensate for rude and boisterous behaviour out of school. 
Purity of thought, and chasteness of language should be required of every pupi| 
ev«r#h«a. No deviation (torn tUs shotted under any oircomstances be allowed. 
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The influence or a trul^ good fchool will be seen and felt whereTer its pnpils tve 
known. Much may be accomplished if each teacher were obliged to extend his 
superrision over the conduct of pupils when in the school- yard, and when going to 
and from school. A discreet teacher will seldom make a mistake in regard to hia 
legal rights or his authority ; when these are questioned or resisted, he will refer 
the severe cases to the Superintendent or to those who have an unquestioned right 
to preTCDt all violations of the peace and good order of our city. But by constant 
Tigilanite and by the exercise of that moral power erery good teacher possesses, most 
of the evils complained of can be remedied. 

SUmiCT OOMMirTBBS SHOULD BB KORB DISOBIMTNATIKO IB THBIB WBITTEN BBP0BX8. 

Whilst most of our schools are in a very satisfactory condition, there are *a few 
that ought to be improved. And I trust I shall be excused for any suggestions I 
may make in regard to this subject. Were the District Committees more discriminat- 
ing in their written reiM>rts, and were the excellencies and defects of each school, as 
they appear t^each member of the Committee fully and fj^irly discussed before mak- 
ing their report, so that just praise and commendation could be awarded to each 
teacher when due, and withheld when undeserved, and the particular faults, as well 
as the excelleneies of each school pointed out, a very important work for our acboola 
would be performed. 

KTriCBBB OF PUPILS BEOI8TBBBD. 

The whole number of pupils registered in our schools the past term is 7,752. Of 
this number, 8,449 were received into the Primary Schools, 1,998 into the Interme- 
diate, 8,047 into the Grammar, and 268 into the High School. A much larger num- 
ber than ever before in rne term, have left the Grammar and High Schools, some to 
engage in the service of our country and others to take the places of thoee who had 
engsged. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, SvperintsndMit of Public SohooU. 



MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 



For the SchoolnoMtsr. 
BOIiTTTIOSrS 01> HATHUMATXOAIi FBOBUDHB. 

Me. Ebitob : — I send solutions of the mathematical problems in the last number 
of Thb Schoolmastbb : 

1 and 2. In either of these problems, let AD sr 60, BD « 40, CD s 60, and we shall 
have by trigonometry, 

^ 4. 1630 — 80<c cos CBD s 2600, a^ + 1600 — 80» cos ABD = 860O. 

In these equations, x represents the side of the square. In the first problem 
ABD + CBD -« 2700, .-.cos ABD 8— sin CBD; 
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in tb« seeond we evidently hftve eoe ABD s iln CBD. Making these subetituUons and 

redaeing, we get 

— SOx cos CBD ss 900 — a:*, ± 80« tin CBD = 2000 — «*. 

By sqaaring these equations, and adding the resalts. we eliminate the angle and obtain 
6400b^ = (900 — afij* + (2300 — «•)« ; or, performing operations, &c., 

x* — 6100«« = — 2406000. 
The positive roots of this equation are x = 20.5837 and x = 75.3418, which are the 
answers to the first and second problems, respectively. 

8. Draw horizontal lines, respectively 1 foot and 6 feet from the ground, interseoting 
the. tower and the poles. Let m represent the distance between the latter, x the 
distance from the tower to the further pole, and h the height of the tower. By similar 
triangles« we have 

9 — 6:*— 6::m:x::4M2— i:A— I, orS : a— 6 :: 37:i2A— i2j .•.*= 186ft. 

4. The perpendicular fr^m B equals 9 sin C s= 20 tan A ; 

but A+ C = 18DO — 1140 = 66o, . .. sin C = sin (66° — A), and Osin (e6«— A) = 20tan A,- 

or 9 sin (66o ^A) cot A =r 20. Taking the logarithms, we get 
log. sin (660 — A) + log. cot A =: log. (20-9), or 

log. sin (06O — A) + log. cot A — .846787 -« 0. 
This equation is very easily solved by approaimation, thus : Substitute 20o in place of A ; 
the first member becomes — .061 ; 17^ gives + .046 ; these facts I indicate thus, 

yt20o) ^ « .051, and /1[17<») = + .046. 
I proceed as follows: 46 + 51 : 46 : : 3o : lo24'; 17<> + 1<'24/ = 18o 24' ; 

/(18024/) = — .000468. f(lBo2Zf) = + .000080; 688 : 80 : : 1/ : 8// .88 ; 
ytl8o 28/ 8.// 68) = 0. . • . A = 18© 23/ 8.// 88. 
By the usual methods, we shall find C « 47«> 86/ 61.// 12, AC a 26.06706, AB « 21 07661. 

5. I am not certain that I clearly understand the 6th problem. If the plank is com- 
pletely immersed so that its upper end coincides with the surface of the water, the 
direction of its length making any angle whatever with the horizon, the pressure on an 
infinitely small portion, P, at the distance x from the upper end of th^ plank, will be 
proporUonal to «#^ and may be represented by mxdx, jn being a constant. The integral 

m 
of this expression is ^ ^t which measures the pressure above P. If « sr 80, we hare 

m m 

"2 « * » 460in, the whole pressure on the plank. If "^ == i of 460m, we find 

m=sJ(i60) = 21.218. Hence the plank must be divided horisonUlly at the distance 
31.318 feet ftt>m its upper- end. 

6. Let D be the required point, and and let AD » «, BD s y. CD ss a. We have, as 
in the first problem, x* + ^ — 22y cos 123o s 1630 ; but cos 123o » ^ i. By substi- 
tuting this value, and obtaining similar equations from the other triangles we get 

*" + ^ + ay = 1600, (a); ^ + «» + |s = 2600, (6); s« + a!« + «: = 8600, (c). 

Multiply each of these equations by the difference of its unknown quantities, and add the 

results ; thus we find 16(x — y) + 26(y — z) + 36(z — x) s: 0, or, by reducing, 

X s 1-23 (9y + lis). Tbis value of x reduces (a) to 661^ + 418ys + 121z* s 640000. 

Combining this equation with 266 times (6) gives us 16^ + 6yS*. This equation, solved 

rj(84) — 81 
with reference to y, gives y = gi !— _ \, This value reduces (b) to 

s*(9l 4- ^[766] ) ■* 187630. The remainder of the work, consisting of eompuUtions, I 
onit. I find « SB 39.3864,*ys 16.8493, sss89.7786. 
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7. Draw DB and BF p«rpendicvlar to AC, and DO perpendicular to BP. LetABi 
DE s y, CF = h, and reprasent the lines songht by Zt, is, 6t, Then, eTldently, 
BF« = 2500 — *« = 1600 — (60 — h)K 

75 
FronkthU equation, we And A:=— ; . • . BF =: ^ (2500 — A*) = ( ^ (4975). 

45 
AF =• 60 — A sr — . But by reason of the right triangles, 

a^ + y = 9««, (a); (60 - x)« + ^ = 25^, (5) ; 



ii-r- 



V[4375]-jf)» = 16.«, (e). 



Eliminating y from (a) and (6) gives « » ^ (450 — 2«*) ; but y == ^ (9<* — c>). These 

15 
Talues of X and y in (c) give, after reduction, 

(4^ — 225)* + (15 V [4375] — ^ [15800*« — 16»* — 810000] )» = 14400s*. 
This equation reduces to 5^(26775f* — 28j«— 1417500) c 750 — 3»*, from which, aflar 
eliminating the radical, we obtain the quadratic, 709f« — 673875«* =s — 86900000. The 
podtive rooU of this equation are t s 20.893891, and t s= 7.537841. The ilrst Talue 
aaswers to a point outride of the triangle, which, Ih every other respect, fulfills the con- 
ditions of the question. From the second value, we find 3t as 22.618628, 4t s 30.151364, 
69 SI 37.689205. 

BespectAilly submitted, L. B. 

Pttwiueket, Mag, 1863. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Thb June number begins the Twenty- Seventh Yolume of HA.BPBiff Nvw Moitthlt 
MAaAsnrB. The design of the publishers from the outset baa beett to fiiniiah a 
monthly periodical containing so large an amount of the best matter in every depart^ 
ment of literature that it ahould be indiapenaable to the great mass of cultivated 
Ameriean readers. The constant favor with which the Magasine has been received 
shows that this design has been successfully accomplished. The copious index to 
the first twenty-six volumes, now in course of preparation, will show that the 161- 
lowing have been the leading featuree of the Magasine : 

1. Historical aud biographical papers, relating especially to events andpersoni 
prominent in American history. 

2. KarrHtives of voyages, Travela and Adventure, comprising thorough abstracts 
of the works of the leading modem explorers and travellers. 

^. Articles upon natural history, popular science, and the various departments of 
art and industry. 

4. Sketches of social lifs and individual character. 

5. Essays upon social, setthetic and political subjects. 

6. Kovels, tales and poems, by the foremost American and European writers. 

7. A oondensed noord of the events of the month. 

8. Comments and eritidaas upon enntnt toj^ca of tlw tine, at hoMO and idEmNid. 
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THE 

KHODB ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

yOIilTMXl NISB. mrXBBB BXVWM* 

For the Selw o lBumr. 
FX!Nl£ANSHIF.*--2rO. IL 

BT PAT80N, DUNTON AND BCRIBNBR. 

The accompanying Plate gives both alphabets, showing the torms 
and proportions. In our last article we treated of the nature of true 
analysis in Penmanship and analyzed the letters, showing that besides 
a few exceptional forms, there were of the small letters six principles, 
compounded of five elements derived from the straight line and oval, 
and of the capitals three principles. The question is, how shall we 
make use of this analysis in teaching pupils to write. Our experi- 
ence in this respect we now propose to state. We hope to be excused 
if, for the sake of more distinctly exhibiting our method, we make 
some comparisons with other methods, which we fear will not be 
exempt from the proverbial charge, ** comparisons are odious.'' 

If we set a child do^n to write the simple letter m, and tell him to 
imitate it after giving him a copy, he fails of success because of the 



•Tkbo&t AMD Abt of Fbhkamship. a MaaiiBl for T6Bo1mxb» ooflCaiaiiig a fiitt 
•tatement of Pajson, Bnnton & Scribner's celebrated method of teaching ; includ* 
ing claas-drUl, writmg in concert, criticism and correction of errort, hinta towarda 
awakening interest, etc., together with a complete analysis and syntheab of script 
letters, aa dereloped in their series of writing-books. Illustrated with engravings. 
Boston: Ciosbf ft Nichola. 
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complicated natare of the work. To make that single letter correctly 
there are some fart jf diflbrent particiilars to be attended to ^—fiir 
instance, he must begin at a certain point, write a line upwards, of a 
certain curve and slope, to a certain distance, not shaded, then make 
a turn with sides of different slopes, occupying a certain portion of 
the height, &c., &c. Now, we see by our analysis, that die letter is 
composed of two principles ; our method, therefore, would be to teach 
him the principles first, and exhibit to him clearly the elements of 
which those principles are composed. A very important point also is 
to compare the script forms with those of print, as valuable &ct8 
result. 

Suppose that we were going to teach the letter u. We observe 
that it is formed by the repetition of the first principle, with the third 
element prefixed. What is the first principle ? A straight line begin- 
ning at the head line, written downwards, at an angle of 50^ firom die 
base line and extending through three-fourths of the vertical height ; 
next, the turn, which is the bottom of an oval, one side adapted to 
the straight line,* the other to the upstroke, hence that the left side 
slopes less than the right — this turn occupies one-fourth of the height ; 
finally, a curve line, written upwards, a continuation of the right side 
of the turn, with a slope of 35^ , ending at the head line. Our olject 
in making the turn a separate feature is to impress die form of this 
most difficult feature on the child's mind, and also to preserve its oval 
character. The analysis of this principle given in some systems is, 
that it is composed, on one side of a straight line, and on die odier of 
the right side of the oval, our third element ; for the turn, the direc- 
tion is, ^^ turn as short as you can without stopping the pen." I£ 
any prefer the sem-anffular turn, they can adopt it. The true oval 
is our preference. 

The pupil has now a true idea of a certain form or principle. This 
principle is to be repeated to form the u. We now take up the print- 
ed letter. We draw two vertical lines on thei>oard and inquire how 
we can make a u out of them. Evidently by connecting them at the 
bottom by means of die segment of a circle, one end of which is co- 
taminons with the first straight line, ^ while die odier is tangential to 
the second. Do we find the two straight lines in any other printed 
letter 7 Yes, in the n, where the connection is at die top. Are they 
found in the written u ? Yes, only they are oblique instead of verti* 
caL They are, then, the mam lines. The connection is but slighdy 
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Tsrisd-— the tun k o^al instead of circnkr and the upward cmnB 
alopes more and first tooches the second straight line at one-fearth 
from the top. Thisnpward cnrre is then a eannecUng line. In print 
the letters all stand alone ; the u we have made is complete if, fiir the 
sake of finish, we add its horizontal terminal lines ; but in writing, 
the letters are connected and therefi>re each is fiimished with a am-' 
neding line at its beginning and close. To complete oar written Uf 
since the closing conneoting line is already there as part of the prin- 
ciple, we have only to prefix the third element attaching it by an 
angle, or as we term it, a connection. On examination of the li, thia 
important truth is now discovered, that all the main lines have the 
same slope and so also do the eatmeeting lines. 

Having thus thoroughly impressed the form of the princ^le and 
therefore of the letter on the child's mind, he is prepared to write it 
intelligently. Whatever letter is to be taught we adopt this same 
method. The fourth, fifth and sixth principles we exjdained in our 
last article. It may be well to add that where one principle runs into 
another, as in ^ we teach that each princij^e, in this case the fifth and 
first, is shortened half a space — a space being the height of o. 



SOHOOIi DIBOIFIiINB. 
BT BBT. B. p. BOND. 



It will be my ol^t now to point out some of &e mistakes which 
are committed, often unconsciously, by teachers in the school-room. 

Little errors seriously vitiate what is good in the main. Little 
mistakes may do much mischief in so delicate a work as the contrcd 
of a school. 

1. One mkrfake that is made, is neglect to see that scholars are 
properly employed when not engaged in recitation. If a class of 
children are dismissed firom the recitation-seat and another called, it 
is not enough for a teacher to say, <^ Let me see all now in their seats 
engaged in doing something." It is good advice ; but children are 
not expected to emplc^ thrir time to the best advantage without some- 
thing more definite than 4liis. A few of the more advanced pupib 
may jndicioasly use their time without minute and specific directions ; 
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but the great majority need some special superrision and adrioe in 
reference to how they shall employ their time. A teacher must care 
jfor all the minute details of the school-room, or he will not succeed. 
He must not only hare an order of recitations, but an order of study 
and employment. Nothing should be left to hap-hazard. Avoiding 
as much as possible the appearance of a stem, mechaniedl^ maehine^Kke 
order of things, there should, nevertheless, be in his mind not only a 
general plan, but a detailed plan jbr the day's work, developing a 
cheerful, systematic adherence to the work. In this way much mis- 
chief and disorder will be prevented, and the old adage respecting an 
ounce of prevention suggests a most valuable hint to the teacher. It 
is this failure fully to grasp the minute detail^ of the work in the 
school-room that is one source of trouble in the management of a 
school. Hence, when a class is not occupied in recitation, the teacher 
should endeavor to assign them some definite employment., if possible. 

2. Another mistake made is in fiiiling to distinguish between a 
depoi-tuifre from pn^priety and a violation of right. I once heard of a 
police justice, whose invariable sentence against an offender arraigned . 
before him was said to be, ^* seven dollars and costs," whatever the 
ofience was. If what report said of his honor be true, die example 
is not a good one for the teacher to copy. 

There is a tendency in some teachers to fall into the habit of affixing 
a penalty to every violation of propriety as well as eveiy transgression 
of moral principle. And this is one of the reas<ms why certain teach* 
ers whose early efforts gave promise of success incur tlie dislike of 
their pupils. They are most excellent and exemplary persons, the 
exact pattern of precision and propriety, but for some mysterious rea- 
son when they are brought in contact widi a school there ia a ryntt- 
turn instead of an attraction excited. They aim at perfect propriety 
in the school-room ; inflict many penalties to secure it ; are sure to 
have a great many pupils that they don't know what to do with ; and 
have to sigh often that it falls to their lot to encounter such incorrigi- 
ble children. 

It seems at first a mystery that they do not succeed. But if yon 
sit down and observe the course of events in their schoolnroom, you 
soon detect the secret. James loses two credits for not standing erect 
thfongh the recitaiion ; Susan must deduct one credit for getting out 
of position in her seat ; while Fannie coatrives to whisper to her 
neighbor with impunity, and Wil&m slily shows three or four schod*. 
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ibfttes a comic pictare, at which they laugh and are reproved, while* 
Ae real rogue is unsuspected. Now it can not be expected that a' 
teacher will always detect every violation of order. But if mere 
departures from propriety are. punished as criminal offences, then you 
may be sure that every opportunity will be taken to commit these 
more serious offences. The man who was fined for violating law' 
when he was really innocent, only showed what is in human nature, 
when he declared, that if he was punished for crime when he was not' 
guOty, he would do what was wrong; for he would not pay Ihe fine* 
and not do the deed. There is nothing that will do more to break- 
down the influence of a teacher and ^ strip him of his prestige, than 
the violation of the delicate and sensitive sentiments of justice in the* 
besom of the child. The teacher must recollect that these sentiments 
of justice are written on every child's heart by the finger of the 
Eternal Creator, and the hand-writing should never be marred by any 
act of his. 

It is a teacher's business to inculcate propriety, but never to do any 
thing that shall lead pupils to think that he estiniates a mere conven- 
tional propriety of the place as important as one of the ten command- 
ments. If a b<7, through negligence or thoughtlessness, holds his 
book wrong, or assumes an ungraceful and improper position, the 
teacher may do him a great kindness in correcting him, for the forma- 
tion of good habits in these matters is important. But it can be done 
by a look of the eye, a motion of the hand, or at most a kind word, 
nmch better than by inflicting a penalty. — 0<mneetieut dnnman Sehool 



For the Schoolmaster. 
OBIGIN AND PBOGBESS OF THX JBNGIilSH IiAVaUAGII. 

H COKCLtrSION OF KtTHBBIl SIX. 

The versification of Anglo-Saxon poetry is peculiar, and though a 
gen^*al method is discernible, yet there are very many modificationa 
of that method. Instead of rhyme, the Anglo-Saxon poets used a- 
system of alliteration. The universal law of this system, as stated 
by Marsh, is, that " in each couplet three emphatic words, (or, by 
poetic license, accented 9jfUable9y} two in the first line and one ib ib» 
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aeoond, mtiBt commence with die same conBonant, or viih Toweh, la- 
which latter case the initial letters might be, and generally were, dif- 
ffirent. The position of the alliterated words in the .first line W9^ 
not arbitrary, and yaried according to i^e convenience of the poet, 
bat the alliteration in the second line should fall on the first emphatic- 
word.'' The kw is amilarly stated by Spanlding, Wri^t and others. 
The old Saxon poetry is written in a language as nnintalfigible to. 
ihe general reader as Leitin and Greek. Modem poems hare been, 
alliterated in imitation of Icelandic verse, which is doeely allied in 
origin and form to the verse of the Anglo-Saxon, and one of these 
imitative poems may serve ns, by permission of the author just qaotedi. 
as an illustration of Anglo-Saxon alliteration : 



' Softly now are sifting 
Snows on landscape frosan. 
ThieUy foU the flakaleca» 
Featlmjr-Iight, together, 
Shower of salTer pouring, 
Soundless, all aronnd us, 
Field and riTer folding 
Fair in mantle rarest. 

dad in garment cloud- wrought- 
CoTered light aboTe her, — 
Cftlm in cooling slumbers 
Cradled, Earth hath laid her, 



So to rest in silence, 
SafB from heato that chafe her. 
Tin her troubled pulses 
Truer beat, and fewer. 

•Every throb is oyer — 
AU to stillness fiOlen! 
Flowers upon her forehead 
Fling not yet, O spring-time I 
Still yet stay awhile, too. 
Summer fidr, thy ooming I 
Linger yet stiU longer, 
Lest thou break her resting/' 



The same causes that opened new fountains and stopped the old, 
in the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, gave rise to prose. Intent npon 
bringing into the chnrch this vigorous and noble people^ the church- 
men spared no efforts to spread either sacred truth or canonical tradi- 
tion. Hence originated simple Saxon prose, a far better medium than 
poetry for communicating knowledge. If the emissaries of the West- 
em church had not pushed their religious conquests beyond the chan- 
nel, Saxon prose would have naturally received a later origin. The 
perspicuity and simplicity of this early prose presents a striking con- 
trast to the obscure and formal poetry of that period. Much of the 
prose was made up of easy translations from the Latin, elucidated by 
ibe introduction <^ considerable original thought by way of note and 
comment* The various versions of parts of the Scriptures are 
especially worthy of attention ; some are paraphrases, a few metriealy 
aK4[ i9fmy are ^axehxl and reverent txanshitions. Such are the Psalms^ 
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Baid to have been the work of Bishop Aldhelm ; St. John's Gospel, 
hy Bede ; the Psftlms by Alfred, and the Heptatench. The many 
komilies and sermons, which were produced in great numbers by the 
churchmen, in the light and learning of the present day may seem 
exceedingly puerile, but were adapted to the wants of a people emerg- 
ing fiom the darkness of heathenism. The curious attempts of some 
fif the churchmen in the writing of scientific tracts upon astronomy, 
geography, medicine and botany, though valuable, perhaps, in stimu- 
lating the enquiries of an ignorant people, furnish striking evidence of 
the doubt and mystery that then enveloped almost eveiy department 
of natural science. 

The Saxon Ckromde^ made up of a series of historical records, 
arranged jQrom regbters of public events, kept in different religioafl 
houses, is the most valuable historical work of the Saxon period. It 
was continued after the Conquest, bat was abruptly terminated in 
1154. 

During the ninth century, literature and learning in England 
reoeaiv^ a new impulse from the wonderful labors of King Alfired^ 

•* In whom the splendor of heroic War 
And more heroie peaee, when governed weU* 
OoAbined; whoee haUowed nanlb the Virtttes t«int« 
And hU own Miiise love ; the beet of Ungi.** 

When he came to the throne in 872, he found his country rent by 
civil dissension, and a prey to the violence of the invading Danes* 
His skill in muting his subjects, his cunning art in detecting the 
designs of the invaders, his courage in leading his soldiers a^^dnst 
them, his conquest and his wise disposition of the Danes, in making 
them an important part of the kingdom which they had so nearly 
destroyed, proved Alfred a hero and a statesman. His love of learn- 
ing, and his untiring efforts, amid the darkness of ignorance and the 
disaster of war, to lay anew the foundation of national prosperity by 
establishing schools and other means of popular education, prove him 
a true scholar and a wise patriot. 

As soon as he had rolled back the whelming tide of merciless inva- 
sion, while England was yet smoking with the destroying fires of the 
Danes, and her soil yet red with the slaughter of a twofold strife, 
while his subjects were hardly relieved firom fears for then: personal 
safety, which overpowering emotion had subjected to itself every 
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nobler sentiment, he resolutely gave himself to the mental and moral 
improvement of his people, and the renovation of his desolated king* 
dom. Not satisfied with providing native teachers with the requisite 
means of instruction, he secured by ample rewards and persevering 
persuasion the services of several of the most energetic scholars of the 
continent. He is justly styled the founder of Oxford University ; he 
established justice upon a new and firmer foundation by framing a 
code of laws, by originating the trial by jury, and by organizing a 
complete system of courts ; and, more than all else, he labored with 
his own hand for the liberation of his people from the bondage of 
ignorance. * 

•• What bifl wifldom planned and power enforoed^ 
More potent atiU Itif great example ahowed*'' 

Such was the troubled condition of England, and so barbarous the age 
in which he was bom, that he did not leam the alphabet until he was 
thirteen years of age, and until he was forty knew little or nothing of 
the Latin knguage^ at that time throughout Western Europe almost 
the sole repository of learning and science. Yet he was able, in spite 
of continued bodily weakness and the engrossing affairs of state, to 
present to his countrymen several literary works adapted to their im- 
mediate wants ^^ works worthy of a royal hand. Most of his writ- 
ings were translations from the Latin, but those translations were 
enriched by much original thought. His books indicate that he ever 
sought the good of his people rather than fame for himself. Besides 
his efforts to give the Bible to them in their native tongue, he trans- 
lated selections from the Soliloquies of Saint Augustine of Hippo, the 
Treatise of Gregory the Great on the Duties of the Clergy, the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede, the Ancient History of Orosius, the 
work of Boethius on the Consolation of Philosophy, and several minor 
works. His outline of the State of Germany, which he added to the 
description of Orosius, is said to be wonderfully accurate for his 
opportunities ; and his own reflections intermingled with his transla- 
tions from the classics and the writings, of the fiithers are not unwor- 
thy of the originals or of the themes. 

If we realize the difficulties that beset Alfred in his efforts to 
improve his people, we must admire the man, and consider his works 
as a monument of perseverance. The enemies of his country never 
suffered him to lay aside the weapons of war, and while he toiled as 
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law^ver and reformer of his people and fought in their defence, he 
was the victim of '^ almost ceaseless pain." The purpose of his life 
may be given in his own words : " This is now especially to be said ; 
that I have wished to live worthily while I lived, and after my life to 
leave to the men that should be after me my remembrance in good 
works." With true humility, he habitually ascribed every success to 
His assistance '^ in whose hand are all the kingdoms of the earth/' 
This is evident from his own assertion ex])ressed in the quaint style of 
the times : ** When the good things of life are good, then are they 
good through the goodness of the good man that worketh good with 
them : and he is good through God ! " j. c. o. 



Ilf 81BOT IilTB. 



Nature is varied, grand, inspiring. There is always something in 
it to love, something to admire, and, if we look sufficiently deep, some- 
thing to worship. The minute awakens in us surprise ; the delicate, 
admiration; the sublime, awe ; the terrible, fear; the sustaining power 
in all, adoration. Did you ever look upon the picture of a landscape 
and experience half the emotion that the real, deep-blue sky with its 
soft, fleecy clouds ; the real trees with their quivering foliage ; the real 
meadow with its lazy, dreamy cattle; the real brook with its sparkling 
waters and gentle ripples, call forth ? Did you ever look at an engrav- 
ing or painting of a butterfly or flower, and feel half as deeply as 
when you saw the original 7 Pluck a stem of blue hare-bells from 
the crevice of the rocks overhanging a dashing, tumbling stream, and 
look down into their deep cups, and there springs up within you a 
growing admiration. The flower soon withers, but you do not forget 
it ; it awakens in you something which you cannot silence. Go out 
into your garden and catch a flutterfly, hold it in your fingers and 
look at it. ^ It uncoils its spiral tongue, it throws back its antennae 
and tries to get free, but you hold it still, admiring its frail structure, 
its delicate markings, its gentle quiverings. Finally, you loosen your 
grasp, and the fluttering creature flies away so gaily, so happily, as 
it were, that a spark of envy flashes into your heart for a moment ; 
but a little afterthought extinguises .that. Some feathery dust remains 
9 
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on your hands ; you brush it off, but you do not forget the soft, little 
body which it clothed. 

The snow gone, and the March wind softened a little into a spring- 
like breeze, first of all come the delicate butterflies, sailing along the 
road as gaily as if in midsummer. These frail creatures have ventur- 
ed forth from some sheltering hollow log or stump, where a few sur- 
vive the winter in their perfect state ; almost all, however, remain in 
the chrysalis form until May, and oftentimes until June, before the 
warm air has developed the latent life within. If the butterfly is 
first, the black cricket is not far behind, although he may not make 
his appearance until some time after ho has awakened from his winter 
nap. Turn over two or three stones in a meadow or along the road- 
side, and you will scarcely iail to find a cricket, black and shining, 
looking just as fi^h as when you saw him chirping on the door-step 
some warm, summer evening. Perhaps he cannot jump as far as then, 
merely from want of practice. The stone has held him down in a 
hollow, that he has made for himself, where he has lain all winter long 
with the earth for his couch, the stone for his blanket, and the snow 
for his coverlid. 

The first beetles of the season are the water-beetles. As soon as 
the ponds have broken their icy fetters they can be found swiftly 
swimming through the clear, cold water. They have a curious habit 
of coming to the surface for air, and then darting down into the mud 
and leaves at the bottom with a sparkling bubble, with which it .is 
difficult for them to swim, and which serves as breathing material for 
a few moments ; when they have consumed it all they swim to the 
surface again and repeat the same process. Late in the afternoon 
they frequently fly from their native element with a sharp, whizzing 
noise, to take a ramble in the air, until tired of flight they drop from 
on high into the water, wherever the moon's light is reflected in quiet 
white brilliancy, agitating the surface of the pond with silver ripples. 

Aft»r the butterfly the cricket and the water-beetle have, as it were, 
opened insect life for the season, the others do not hesitate to come 
from their winter quarters. Any insect will fiimish more curious and 
interesting &cts than half a dozen plants. Yet it is astonishing how 
little is known on this subject of Entomology. I have heard bf a 
gentleman, a farmer, I think, who firmly declared, and nothing could 
remove his opinion, that after rose-bugs had done alT the mischief they 
could to the vegetable world, they changed into horse-flies and began 
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upon the animal kingdom. The ancient doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of sools is scarcely less absurd. 

Insect metamorphoses are among the most curious phenomena in 
Nature. Who would think, unless he had watched the process, that 
a eruwling caterpillar with sixteen feet, jaws opening and closing per* 
pendicnlarly, would in a few weeks be transformed into a dark, shape- 
less thing, almost without life, suspended beneath a fence or rolled up 
in some leaf, and then in a few months it would burst forth a bright- 
winged butterfly or moth, with six ftjet and a long, spiral tongue, a 
light, feiry, fragile creature, to spend its short life in the sunshine. 
We shall some day burst these cerements of clay and spend a life 
overlasting in the sunshine of Ood's countenance. There is one but- 
terfly that seems to me made almost especially to teach us this lesson. 
It is found early in May, a delicate little creature, just as blue as the 
heaven itself, and lookuig as if it had just droj^d thence to tell us 
what that unknown azure depth is. Beetles undergo similar changes ; 
all are wonderful, all instructive. 

There is no season without its insects. Even in the middle of win- 
ter a lady-bird can be seen nestling in the cracks about the windows, 
or a fly that has ventured forth from some dark key-hole. ^^ Nature," 
as it has been said, *^ has for the lover of insects no desert places ; 
every tree is to him a peopled city teeming with busy multitudes ; 
every flower a pavilion for the summer occupation of insect nobles, 
dad in velvet, gauze or coat of mail ; the very moss that grows upon 
the tree or clothes the stone is a forest, where, as in forests of larger 
growth, roam the fierce and the gentle, preying or preyed on by each 
other; and the stone, he has only to upturn it, a^l he is certain 
almost to discover beneath, some hidden lurker, or some wondrous 
subterranean structure, perhaps a solitary dwelling, perhaps a nursery, 
perhaps a general home of refuge.'* 

Walk whet-e you will, and if you use the powers God has given 
you, you will find some insect that will repay a little study and atten- 
tion. " Aye, there's the rub," How many are there that do not see 
that have not learned to see, although for years perfect organs of vision 
and1;welve hours of daylight each day are given them. There are a 
few that see nothing beautiful in Nature. They are shut up within 
then^elves, and if they do seek the fields or woods it is only that 
there they can meditate upon their selfish schemings in quiet. They, 
it is, who think this world so dull and dark. I do not wonder they 
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see nothing bright and beautifiil. Why did not God make this earth 
as cheerless and desolate as these persons think it ? Why did He 
give us the birds, the flowers, the trees, the butterflies ? Certainly 
for our enjoyment and our instruction. Everything in Nature shows 
a love and care which belong only to One who has created so many 
beauties and wonders that through them man may learn to know his 
Father and Friend. m. b. h. 

Providence High School^ May 6, 1868, 



For the Schoolmutor. 

KsnBPnra ohsldbsn aftjsb bohooi*. 

The father and mother of a child wish to see him at home as soon 
as.he is dismissed from the school. He is safer, they think, when 
they see him there and they know he does not loiter. 

But apart from this consideration there is a reason for an early dis« 
missal found in the teacher's own comfort. It is unjust to compel 
him to stay half an hour in the school-room after he is already weary 
and tired with his labor, fretfol and impatient perhaps when the care 
of his pupils is for the time relinquished. The pupil who remains is 
also tired and uncomfortable. He has probably done as well as he 
could, considering his feelings, which are more subject to change than 
older people's. It is unjust, he thinks, to compel him to stay. And 
indeed, were the teacher to act accordmg to his better feelings, as he 
experienced thefi when he entered school in the morning firesh and 
ready for labor, he might not be so sevei^B in requiring atonement for 
indolence in the pupil. But both tired, both ready to relinquish labor, 
little is after all accomplished in the time spent by one in study and 
by the other in compelling study. 

What shall be done ? There is a very practical way of disposing 
of the matter. Observing tutors soon see that length of study is not 
of proportionate benefit. Let the time for the pupil's remaining, 
then, be made as short as possible. For a light punishment, as for a 
little disorder in the behaviour of a pupil, tell him to remain two 
minutes before departing for home. One minute will always do, if 
he is required to watch the clock himself and depart " on time." For 
the purpose of study, give him just time enough thoroughly to finish 
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what he has left undone. A good teacher will sorely not assign the 
finishing ok work which requires long tasks of a pupil after scho<d. 
K the time necessary be over five or ten minutes' studying that, let 
him go, if he will agree to study fitithfttUy before he returns, a certain 
time, or till he finishes a certain amount of work, which the teacher 
in his judgment assigns him. 

The pupil has a right to play after work. He has a right to be 
busy constantly in working hours. He should be taught every day 
to finish up the work of that day, and should be made to lose and to 
feel the loss of it, too, the result of any delay in performing his task. 

I have only to add that the experiment has been tried, and that the 
consequence has been that '^ staying after school " was an event of 
comparatively rare occurrence* and then not an unpleasant undertak- 
ing to either teacher or pupil. Hejnry Clark. 



Vox the Scboolnuitttr. 
SSMABKS. 



I. MADE AT AN EXAMINATION OF A HIGH SCHOOL ON PRESENTING 
DIPLOMAS TO THE GRADUATES. 

The Oreeks had a word in their vocabulary, which, with much of 
its ftillness of meaning has become incorporated into our own lan- 
guage ; I mean the word ^^ crisis." This word meant, originally, a 
judgment, a trial, as of a person, before a court of law ; but, as in 
such cases the reputation and the life, perhaps, of the individual on 
trial were to be passed on, ^^ crisis" soon obtained a wider significar 
tion, and was applied to those decisive moments in the history of men 
and of nations, when an important piHnt was reached which vn^td 
materially and lastingly afiect their welfiire. 

So you, my young friends, have arrived at a crisis, a turning point 
in the course of your lives. The day that you graduated at the 
High School will hereafter be looked back upon by you as an era in 
your history. For nearly four years you have met, day aft»r day, in 
this school-room, to discipline and to strengthen your minds, to store 
them with useftd knowledge, and to acquire those habits of regularity, 
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order, obedience and self-control, so necessary to the scholar, and to 
diake of yoa good and happy men and women. Let me congnttnlate 
joa that yon have passed this period of time so creditably to your- 
selves, that with the full approbation of your teachers, as the repre- 
sentative of the School Committee^., I can present to yon these Diplo- 
mas, as I now do, the possession of which entitles you to be known as 
graduates of this school, in full and honorable standing, and will be a 
proof to the world that you are such. Tou are more fortunate than 
some that I have known, who, at the end of a term of years idled 
away at college, when the judgement on commencement day came, 
had to look upon wasted time and neglected opportunities only. I 
have known such so afiected by the retrospect, that on leaving their 
Alma Mater^ they began at once a new and better life. It may be 
that each of you can see something to regret in the years just past ; 
you can tell better than any one else ; if you see somewhat to be 
sorry for, may you be enabled to act more wisely in the fiiture. 

As graduates of this school your future career will be watched with 
some interest by your fiiends in thb community ; whatever of real 
honor or of merit may be yours, will reflect credit on tUs school ; 
whatever disgrace you may incur, it will, believe me, be considered as 
a blot on its fair &me. 

We hope that hereafter you will not feel indifferent to the cause of 
sound learning in this town ; but that, from whatever cause its edu- 
cational interests may be imperilled, your example and your influence 
shall favor their continuance ; you should, ako, do all in your power, 
(and every one has some influence,) to raise the standard of learning 
and to cultivate a taste for good literature in your native jJace. 

I am glad that this day witnesses the accession of one more to the 
list of male graduates from this school. While many young women 
have gone through the full course here, this is, I believe, but the 
second young man who has done so. May we not hope that many 
of the older boys now present will make up their minds to stay here 
for the fiiU four years ? To earn a livelihood, to enter early into 
business and to make money, certainly should not so soon as they 
now do, engross the time and attention of our young men ; there are 
higher and nobler pursuits, objects more worthy the ambition of an 
immortal soul. 
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n. MADE AT AN EXAMINATION OF A GRAMMAR SCHOOL- 

Twenty years ago I read, at school, in my reading book, these 
words : " * This is the last turn-out/ said Fergus " ; and these inter- 
esting exercises form an appropriate " last, turn-out," a fitting close 
to our school examinations for the term and for the year. Young 
people, and children especially, look at those turning points in our 
career, styled by Fergus Maclvor *'last turn-outs," through the 
medium of sentiment merely ; but men contemplate them with deep 
and often mournful interest ; for, taught by sad experience, they have 
learned to appreciate their fer-reaching and stem significance. 

There are ^*last turn-outs" of various kinds, each linked with its 
peculiar associations. There is a ^ last turn-out " for those who have 
finished their Grammar School dbnrse, when they leave old seats and 
loved teachers, to enter the next term the High Sfchool, or to engage 
in honest labor for a living. There is also a '* last turn-out " for him 
who has finished his course at the High School, for the young man at 
college likewise, who for the last time walks on, to the sound of the bell 
that has rung for him so often the honrs for recitations and prayers, 
to attend the closing exercises on commencement day, or to take part 
in them himself. There are, too, other "last turn-outs," not con* 
nected with school or academic teiins, nor attended with literary . 
honors 6r promotion. The bride, robed and crowned, leaves 4^er' 
father's door and drives away to church ; ever after she shall be wel- 
come indeed to her early home, but henceforth her place is under 
another roof, and hearts of parents and sisters, swelling with minted 
joy and sorrow, repeat the sad word^, " this is her last turn-out:" ' * 

The " last turn-out " shall also come at times unheralded ; the sol- 
dier steps forward boldly into the front line of battle ; the leaden bullet 
18 even now rammed down into its place in the rifle of the foeman, that 
shall stretch him at length on his last battle fieU* The sick jnan 
leaves his room to drive forth and to breathe the purer out-door air. 
Whisper to him, to gaze eagerly, long and intently on each familiar 
view; the descending sun, green meadows and fertile slopes shall 
gladden his eyes no more ; for this, though be knows it not, is his 
**last turn-out." 

It is in these " last turn-outs " that quality and mettle are tested, 
tnd the question put to each is, ** Of what sort ? " rather than ** How 
much?" What^as been the kind of training and disdplino to which 
fon have subjected yourself? How thoroughly have you done your 
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work ? What h joar temper, disposition, character ? What your 
aims, purposes, aspirations and tendencies ? Are jou firm or vacfl- 
lating ; self*reliant or dependent ? Are truth and right, or lies and 
trickery, the basis on which you propose to stand ? Have you shun- 
ned labor at times, countenanced wrong at others, or welcomed indif- 
ference, coarseness, selfishness and debasement ? All these, in partial 
or open view, will appear to strengthen or to weaken you in these 
" last turn-outs." 

In my own school and in my own self I find but too many results 
of imperfect training and poor preparation. Bad hand* writing, 
wretched spelling, confusion of localities, peculiarities in pronuncia- 
tion, errors in the use of language, faults in reading, aversion to one 
study, undue love for another, poor memory, slack attention, want of 
observation, or absence in hands, ears, eyes, of nearly all such organs 
could be made for ; shrinking from truth, slavery to custom, dread of 
public opinion, violent and unreasonable prejudices, low tone of pur* 
suits and desires ; in all these may be seen natural imperfections, in- 
creased by fiiults of early education, due in part to the teacher and in 
part to the learner. 

^^ Last turn-outs " are a fruitful theme. To a man of reflection 
they ofier a tempting and profitable field of study. It is not propdfeied 
hejre, even were there time, to elaborate fully any thoughts that may 
now present themselves. Let me close by saying, — 

God grant, when in their *^ last turn-out," (and this I believe must 
sure^ soon come,) the ragged and famished hordes of rebeldom shall 
stretch along in loose and straggling lines before the serried battalions 
of the Federal Government; when the roar of the cannon shall drown 
all other sounds, and the smoke of battle rising, hover over and hide 
from our gaze the scene ; when the sulphurous curtain shall slowly 
lift from the field and fioat away, that their ranks may be seen like the 
thick, dark mists that opposed the sun on some otherwise glorious 
morning, pierced, disordered, broken, overthrown, scattered, routed, 
fiying in wildest panic for very life far over the distant fields, their 
thin squads, hotly pursued by cavalry, plied by the sabre-stroke and 
torn by the fiying artillery, never more to shock the sight and 
mock the patience of an insulted and outraged nation ; while the 
sun of liberty and law, shedding prosperity and happiness abroad, 
shall shine once more over the broad domains of ou^whole, undivided 
country. 
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God grant, when the "last tnrn-out*' shall come, as come it will, 
to each of us as learners, we may find that we have retained little to 
ba sorrj for, much to be thankful for ; and God grant, when to each 
of us teachers, and there are many such now in this room, his " last 
turn-out" shall come, that mingled with the great satisfaction we shall 
then feel that human souls are stronger, better for our lives and labors, 
there may be but few regrets for evil influences unwittingly, in truth, 
imparted to tlie minds of those intrusted to our care. 



4 ^m^ »- 



DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



For the Sehoolmutcr. 
OBJECT TEAOHINQ NO. II. 



I do not know how I can better gWe an idea of what seems to be the best method 
of eommencing the tuition of the school, at the point where the latter takes the 
ehild from the instructions of nature and of the associations of home, than by 
attempting to reproduce, to the best of my recollection, a description given a few 
years since by George B. Emerson, Esq., before the American Institute of Instruct 
tion, in explanation of the mode of teaching the alphabet in the Gymnasia of Ger- 
■lany. In these gymnasia the children of the higher classes in society are educated. 
The teachers are the most thoroughly educated and accomplished that the universitiea 
can produce ; and no grade of qualification is regarded as too high to be employed 
in imparting elementary instruction. The children are not sent to school until they 
hsTe attained the age of seven or eight years. At this period they have not even 
learned the names of the letters. The description of Mr. Emerson related to the first 
lesson of a class of such children in learning the alphabet. 

On entering the room he found the children at their desks, each famished with a 
slate end pencil. The teacher, who was a thoroughly educated man, began by 
sketching upon the black-board the outlines of a fish. Pointiog to the sketch, he 



What is this t 

Several of the children replpr^ 

A fish! 

Teacher. Think again ; is this a fish t 

Some of the more active among the pupils. 

No ; it is a piotubb of afiah. 

Teacher. Are you sure that it is a pictube of a fieh t 

After some delay i and, perhaps, a little more questioning by the teacher, it occurs 
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Co the mind of some intelligent pupil that the sketch lacks one of the essential ele- 
ments of a true picture, viz. : that of color ; and the final decision is that it is the 
draunng of a fish. 

At this point aU the pupils are required to pronounce, with the utmost predsioB 
and in the purest aoeents of the language, the sentence, •• This is a drawing of a 
fish." Then follows a series of questions and answers in regard to fishes in general 
and their peculiarities ; where theyJire, and how they breathe in the water ; what 
kinds of fish the pupils haye seen or caught ; what kinds they haye heard of that 
they haye not seen ; in what respects they resemble other animals, and in what they 
differ ; what they are good for ; and other topics calculated to exercise the fkeulties 
of the children, to draw out their preylous knowledge, and to fix useful and inter- 
esting information in their minds. Care is taken all the while to lead the children to 
correct any inaccuracies that may occur in the pronunciation of words and structure 
of sentences. 

Taking care not to prolong this part of the exercise, or so to manage it as to induce 
weariness or indifference on the part of the pupils, the teacher asks them whether 
they can make a drawing of a fish ; and requests them to try. Here the use of the 
■late and pencil affords an agreeable ehange. Of course the efforts of the pupils are 
attended with yarious success ; but by examination, pointing out inaccuracies and 
commending their efforts, the teacher leads the children to compare, disrjriminate, to 
judge of shape and size, at the same time that they are unconsciously bringing their 
muscles more perfectly under the control of their will. 

Next the teacher neatly and carefally prints the word Fish upon the black-board» 
and tells the children that this also means fish, the same as the drawing ; and calls 
upon them to pronounce the word fish, as he points alternately at the outline and 
the word. He then draws their attention to the fsct that the ward fish oonsists of 
four parts, and introduces the process of counting, up to the number four. The 
children are then requested to try to make the word fish, and their attempts are sub- 
jected to an examination similar to that of their dmwing. Finally they are taught 
the names of the parts of the word fish, F, I, S, H ; are called upon to pronounoe 
them separately, and to combine them to form the word; t. «., to spell and pro- 
nounce it* 

This ends the lesson for the day, and the children are dismissed. The lesson has 
lasted an hour ; the children haye been interested, their memory has been exercised, 
their preyious stock of knowledge has been brought into use, their imagination has 
been called into exercise, they haye gained yaluable muscular training, haye bera 
called to exercise their power of judgment and discrimination, haye been taught the 
correct pronunciation of the words which they haye used and heard, haye learned 
perfscUy four letters, and carried away with them quite an accession to their amount 
of useful and interesting information. We think none will deny that this is much 
better than simply to attempt to force upon the memory of a child the bald namea 
of a few marks which haye for him no meaning beyond the mere sound of the 
yoice by which they are uttered. This method is certainly that of nature. Ideas 
first, then sounds as signs or representatiyes of ideas, and lastly words and letters 
as signs of sounds. It is not necessary to state this to the pupQ before he can oom« 
prehend what is meant ; but in practice no methods can be reckoned truly philo- 
sophical, except those which conform esuniiatty in principle to what I haye endeay- 
ored to exhibit. i. 7. c. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QX7S8*BIOHB SUBMITTllD TO THB OANDIDATISS FOB ASMIBBIOIT 
TO THB HIGH BOHOOIi» PBOVIDlBSrOB. 

ExAMZKBD Mat 18Tk AHD 19th, 1863. 

PRAOTIOAL ARITHMETIC. 

.084 2 87i 62 

1. DlTide of by of . 

24i .006 1-7 .0125 .08i 

2. What is the least oommon multiple of 6i, 8, 12, 16^ and 28. 

8. A xnerohant sold i of his flour at an advance of 12 per cent. ; ^ at an advanoe 
of 10 per cent., and | at a loss of 8 per cent. How should he sell the remainder so 
•a to gain 6 per cent, on the whole ? 

4. A man bought a horse for $250. What must he ask for hhn that he may take 
10 per cent, less than he asks, and yet make 15 per cent. ? 

5. A man bought a horse and two carriages. For the first carriage he paid $250 ; 
and if this sum were added to what he paid for the horse It would amount to } of 
the sum he paid for the second carriage ; and if the sum he paid for the horse were 
added to the sum paid for the second carriage, it would amount to three times the 
sum paid for the first carriage. What did he pay for each i 

6. A merchant bought 500 barrels of flour at $6^ a barrel, and sold them imme- 
diately at $7i a barrel, and xecaiTed in payment a note due three months hence, 
which he had discounted at a bank at 6 per cent. What did he gain on the flour ? 

7. A man bought 2400 bushels of eom at 90 cents a bushel ; but in measuring it 
he found that he had more bushels than he paid for,- and that he had gained 2^ p«r 
cent, by the increase in the number of bushels. He sold the com without delay for 
$1.10 per busheL What did he gain per cent, by the whole transaction ? 

8. If A owes $500 due in 6 months, $400 due in 4 months, and $800 due in 9 
months, and pays } of the whole in 3 months, when ought the remainder to be paid? 

9. A merchant sold a lot of flour for $500, and gained 25 per cent. ; he then 
iuTested the proceeds in flour, on which he lost 20 per cent. Pid he gain or lose 
by the transaction, and how much i 

10. The base of a right-angled triangle is one-half of the sum of the pespendio- 
ular and hypothenuse, and the sum of the length of the three sides is 96 feet. What 
is the lengUi of each side ? 

MXRTAL ABZTHXBTIO. 

1. There are two numbers, that if 4 times the greater be added to i of the less, 
the sum will be 70, and 3} times the less is equal to H times the greater. What are 
the numbers i 

2, If 8-5 of the number of sheep A has, plus } of the number B has, equals 820, 
and if i of the number B has equals 8 timet | of the number A has, how many 
sheep haa each } 

8. A boy being asked the time of day, answered that the time past noon was i-5 
of the time to midnight. What was the time } 
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4. If 12 per cent, of what is received for goods is gain, what is the gain p«r cent. ? 

5. One- fifth is what per cent, of three-fonrths ? . « 

6. When gold la worth 140 per cent., how many tehole dollars in gold ought a 
broker to pay for a ten- dollar U. S. note, and how much in postage money ? 

7. A collector collects $157.50 ; how much must he pay his employer after re- 
sernng 5 per cent, for his seryf.ces. 

8. A can do a piece of work in 1^ days ; B can do the same work in 2} days ; in 
what time can they both, working together, finish it } 

9. A boy spent one- third of bis money for apples, and 20 cents for nnts ; he then 
gare 10 cents mortj than one-four Lh of the remainder for oranges, when he found he 
had but fifty cents left. How many cents had he at first ? 

10. A's money is to B's as 3 to 4, buc after A had gained $90 and B had lost 
$30, A's money is to B's as 4 to 3. What had each at first ? 

OBAMMAll. 

1. Give the rules for the use of the capital letters. 

2. Gire the rules for the formation of the plural. ^ 

8.. Write the plural of penny t pea, index, eoutin-german, man-eervant, 

N. B. — If either of the above words have more than one form for the plural, 
write both, and give the meaning of each. 

4. Give the rules for the formation of the possessive case, and write the possessive 
of conscience, cockatrice, Jones, men and boys, 

6. Name the relative pronouns and thb words that are sometimes used as such, 
and when. 

6. Name the principal parts of the following verbs : fly, flee, hide, strike^ work, 
pen, freeze, 

7. Name the defective verbs. State what part is wanting in each. 

8. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in Italics. 

*( Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the paye prescribed their present state." 
** He walked his horse one-half of the way home," 
** He was not chosen Rector, but invited only to preach." 

9. Correct the following examples : 
*• I feel sure of its being him." 

** Her aunt is older than her." 

•* I intended to have written, but was only prevented by sickness." 

<• He has fallen from his horse and broke his leg." 

10. <• Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth ioTtL 
tooth." (Analyze, and parse words in Italics.) 

GEOOKAPHT. 

N. B.^To describe a riveri state>where it rises, in what direction it runs, and 
where it empties. To locate a town or city, state in what political division it is 
■itoated, and in what direction from four other important cities. 

1. Name the rivers in the United States that flow into the Atlantic Ocean, begin- 
ning on the N. £. 

2. Locate London, Liverpool, Bristol, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and give the 
latitade and longitnde of each. 
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8. Locate Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux and Lyons. 

4. Name and describe the riyers of Spain, and locate Madrid, Barcelona and 
Cadiz. 

5. Name the political divisions of Asia, and giye their capitals. 

6. Locate St. Petersburg, Bio Janeiro, Florence, Vienna and Frankfort. 

7. Name the principal rivers, mountains and lakes in Asia. 

8. Describe the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. 

9. Name the political divisions of S. America, and the capital of each. 
10. Name the principal cities on the Baltic Sea and its inlets. 

HISTOItY. 

1. Give an account of the settlement of Plymouth. 

2. Giye the date and the principal events of Queen Afine's War. 
8. State the causes that led to the French and Indian ^ar. 

4. Give an account of the taking of Louisburg during the French and Indian 
War. 

6. Name the immediate causes of the Revolutionary War, and state the object of 
the Stamp Act and Writs of Assistance. 

6. Give an account of the first Continental Congress. 

7. State the principal events of the year 1776, and give an account of the Battle 
of Long Island. 

8. Name the principal events of 1778, and describe the Battle of Monmouth. 

9. Name the principal events of 1780, and describe the Battle of Camden. 

10. Give an account of the cessation of hostilities and the farewell orders of 
Washington. % 

SPSLLING. — ITFTT WOBDS. 

Elixir, zephyr, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, synchVonical, conceptade, 
conventicle, buoyancy, hypocrisy, flagitious, malicious, testaceous, fallacious, 
supplement, increment, crystalline, cylinder, idiosyncrfwy, permeate, pursuivant, 
pursuance, architrave, archetype, phylactery, diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, 
peripneumony, paregoric, omniscieiit, niche, cuneiform, sibylline, orthoepy, inoculate, 
innocuous, ineligible, cynical, ventricle, architect, commercial, controversial, 
ecdesiastes, strategic, schedule, collateral, therapeutics, gases. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



THE N-ATIONAIi TEACHBBB' ASSOOIATIOIT. 

Thx next Annual Meeting of this Association will be held at Chicago, Illinois, 
commencing on the 5th of August, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The session wiU continue 
three days. The teachers of Chicago have very generously engaged to provide free 
entertainment for all ladies who may attend the meeting. 
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W. H. WeU«» Esq., of ChicagOp and L Bume, Bsq., of K«notlia, Wis., are the 
Committee on loeal arrangements and railroad ftellities for tiie Northwest; Z. 
Bichards, Esq., of Washington, D. C, J, N. McJilton, Esq., of Baltimore, will hare 
charge of arrangements for the Southeast ; James Cmikshank, LL. O., of Albany, 
K. Y., for the Middle States ; and W. E. Sheldon, Esq., of West Newton, liass., 
for the Eastern States. 

Arrangements tot excursion tickets from Boston, have already been made, as 
follows : 

Route by Vermont Central and Ogdensburg, thence by Grand Tkunk to Port 
Samia, thoice by steamers through Lake Huron, the Stnit of Mackinaw, and Lake 
Michigan, to Chicago. 

Tickets Ibr the round trip from Boston and aU points on the Tennont Central 
route to Chicago and back, including berth and meals on the steamen, $20. 

Tickets for Mt. Mansfield from Waterbury Depot, Yermoni, including staging and 
saddle-horse to the summit and return, $3. This is an attractive place to spend a 
Taeation ; accommodations good and prices moderate. 

Tickets good from July 21st to September 1st. 

Trains leaye Boston. Lowell Depot, at 7.30, A. M., and 5.80, P. M. 

Steamen leaye Port Samia on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday erenings, on the 
anrlTal of the Grand Trunk trains from the East. 

Leaye Boston on Saturday for Tuesday boat, on Tuesday for Thursday boat, and 
on Thunday for Saturday boat. 



Tickets at No. 6 State street. . 
Boston June 15, 1863. 



John D. Philbbicx, President 



RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



TsB School Commisrioner, Mr. Henry Bousmaniere, has been succeeded by Dr. 
Joshua Chapin, of Barrington. For the past two years, Mr. Bousmaniere has had 
good success in his work. Nearly all the schools of the State haye beenyisited, and 
much miacellaneous labor peformed by him. He retires with the good wishes of 
many ardent co-laborers. He has, doubtless, many pleasing recollections of the 
fijendly sympathy and kind regards of the teachen of Rhode Island. 

Of Dr. Chapin we need say nothing. He is already known to us, both as an 
ardent loyer of the cause of popular education and as a warm-hearted friend of the 
teacher and his work. His genial smile and friendly address hare often met us in 
the days now past. We wish him a large measure of success, with the hearty co- 
operation of ail teaehen and friends of education, which we feel assured he will 
haye. 



Bamos Williaxs has Godey'a Ladf/'a Book for August, and the finest periodical 
store in the city. 
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A Olam Wokth BsnnEiNo.-^su.DOx'B Icb Cmrau Soda.— It can't be posaible 
that there are any of our eitff readers who haTe not Tisited and admired the new 
•• Brag Store " on the comer of WeBtminater and Dorrance atreets. A place ao 
beautifully attraotiye needs no words from Thb Schoolkastbb to secure the support 
and patronage of our citizens. A love for the beautiful is a strong element in our 
New England character, and FroTidence will soon compete with her sister cities in 
eridenoes of its gratification. A store fitted up in so elaborate a manner, and with 
such lavish expense as that of Pardon Sheldon^ goes far towards beautifying our 
city, and we are glad to see that he is appreciated and already recelTing the most 
unlimited patronage of our people. But to the friends of Thb Sokoolmastbb m the 
country we want to say, do call, the next time you are in the city, and take a glass 
of his Ice Cream Soda, and see if all ideas of soda water and ice cream are not con- 
centrated in one fairy-like mixture. 



A few teachers in our State are boasting that theff never paid a dollar towards the 
jiupport of Thb Schoolkastbb, besides they would not read it if they had it. Now 
this seems strange. We wish such persons no harm, but we do say, that if their 
employers do not soon discover their mercenary, hireling mockeries, a scrutinizing 
community very soon will. He who will do nothing for the promotion of the only 
medium of his profession in the State, should not have the *< right hand of fellow- 
ship" of rither teaehers, trustees or children. Our State cannot afford to be with- 
out an educational journal, nor can our best teachers afford to dispense with some- 
thing of the kmd. 



T&B Tbaorbb and thb Pabbnt. — A Treatise upon Common School Education, 
containing practical suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By Charles Northend, 
A. M., recently Superintendent of Schools, Dauvers, Mass., now of New Britain, 
Conn. Eighth edition, enlarged. 

No teacher who loves his profession, or parent who seeks the welfiire of his child, 
should lisil to read this excellent work. It will be sent, postage paid, to any address 
for $1.12. 



Fbllow Tbaohbbs, have you noticed the advertisement of N. Bangs Williams, 
in Thb Sohoolmastbb } He believes in school journals, and he is willing to help 
sustain them. We consider it our duty to help those who help us, and we trust 
that the teachers of Ehode Island will show that they appreciate the i^sistance of 
our friend, N. B. W., 113 and 115 Westminster street, Providence. 



OuB mzBVD FiBLD is a patron of Thb Schoolmastbil, and believes in the success 
of all such vali^ble enterprises. Teaehers, when you come to town, just go in and 
see what a perfect gentleman he is. He is the Cream- Soda pioneer. 
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Wbmdbll Phillips. — The radical abolitionisto have had and still have in Wen- 
dell PhUlipB, an eloquent, bold and fearless advocate of the rights of the black man. 
Whether his course has been dictated by an inordinate love for the negro, or by the 
notoriety which that professed love has given him, we cannot say, but whichever it 
has been, we must give him the credit for having preserved a consistency in this 
respect worthy of imitation. He has been uniformly one thing, and has ever set his 
face against all parties, sects and creeds which had not as their governing principle 
the negro. 

His eloquence has drawn to Lis lectures and rivetted their attention while there, 
many and many a man who detested his political and social theories ; and so his 
speeches and lectures, about being published by a firm in Boston, will be eagerly 
read by many who either never had an opportunity, and would not improve it when 
presented, of hearing him by reason of such dislike. The book will shortly be 
published, and Mr. S. Clough, we understand, has the sole agency for its sale in 
this State. 

Mr. Phillips Is a warm and eloquent advocate of free speech, and in that we fully 
agree with him. In a late speech in Boston he said : 

*• Who can adequately tell the value and sacredness of unfettered lips ? Who can' 
fitly describe the enormity of the crime of its violation ? Free speech, the very 
instrument, the bulwark, the bright consummate of all liberty ! The time to aaaert 
eueh righti is when they are denied ! Those who should assert them are those to 
whom they are denied. And that community which dares not protect its humblest 
and most hated citizen in the free utterance of his opinions, however false, or how- 
ever hurtful, is a gang of slaves." — Providence Evening Prese, 



The AtlaiAtic for July has been received. It contains articles from the beet 
American writers. Nathaniel Hawthorne contributes for it, « Outside Glimpses of 
English Poverty," one of the most interesting of his admirable English sketches. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has written for it, *' Doings of the Sunbeam." GaU Ham- 
ilton continues « Gala Day." Prof. Agassiz ofilsrs an eloquent paper on « The 
'Growth of Continents." This number begins the twelfth volume of this truly 
excellent monthly. 



Wb have reoeived the July number of Habpbr's Magazinb from N. Bangs 
Williams. Perhaps no monthly magazine has so great a variety of articles nor so 
fully illustrates its contents as Harper. It always contains scientific as well as 
amusing art^les. The well known enterprise of the publiehers insures the contin* 
ued success of this magazine. 



Wb are indebjted to Frank S. Belden, Esq., of Pawtucket, for the Town Report of 
that place. Mr. Belden is one of our live teachers. Wish there were <* more of the 
same sort." 
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KHODE ISLAND SCHOOLIASTEE. 



VOLUME NINE. NITMBEB EIGHT. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
SPENCEBIAE* SYSTEM 07 PENMANSHIP AND METHODS OF 

TEACHING. 

BY JAMES W. LU6K.* 

The teacher should see that every pupil is provided with good 
materials for writing, and that they are in proper condition for use, 
before the lesson begins. The school should be classified ; all pupils 
in a certain grade writing the same book and copy at the same time. 
Each copy ought to be written first upon a slip of tried paper, pro- 
vided for this purpose, that prominent errors in form, combination, 
SPACING and shading may be corrected before writing in the book. 
After sufficient practice in this manner, the teacher will designate the 
quantity to be written in the copy book, which should be executed 
•with a view to the criticisms which shall have been made with the 
trial paper. As soon as the lesson in the book is completed the pupil 
will resume practice on the loose paper. By this method all the 
members of a class, rapid and slow writers, can be kept together 
writing the same copy. The rapid penman will devote much time to 
the trial paper exercises, a kind of practice quite as useful as that 



* A.esociate author of the Spencerian Series of Copy Books, published by iTlson, 
Phinney & Co., New York. 
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upon books. The utility of this mode of procedure will be appa- 
rent to any one after faithful trial. Explanations and corrections, 
accompanied by blackboard illustrations, should be frequently made 
by the teacher during the lesson, the strictest attention being required 
of every pupil. In case the teacher cannot conveniently classify his 
school, and have all write in the same book and upon the same copy 
together, he can set apart one lesson each week for special drill upon 
the Principles, upon loose paper. By this means pupils can be taught 
the science of penmanship while practicing upon combinations of 
letters, words and sentences. 

The prominent or leading features of a copy ought to be named 
and explained before writing. It is an excellent plan to first trace the 
copy with a dry pen. In this exercise, as in writing with ink, the 
teacher can prompt the movements of the hand by counting the 
motions in each principle, letter or word, the pupils keeping exact 
time with the counting. The names of the lines (oblique straight 
line, concave curve, and convex curve,) may be pronounced instead of 
numbers, if preferred, thus associating the name with the form of the 
object to be traced or written. 

More than fourteen years' practice with this method of exercise 
and drill, has convinced me of its utility as a mean^ for securing cor- 
rect positions of the hand and pen, together with accurate knowledge 
of the movements required to form letters. Care should be taken to 
trace every part of the copy, and to concentrate attention upon the 
work. A little practice will make any teacher lamiliar with these 
methods. The teacher should be quiet, energetic and persevering in 
all his doings in this department of instruction. Repetition is neces- 
sary until all the pupils are able to perform coiTectly. 

Nothing more eflPectually destroys the power of the teacher, either 
to instruct or control a class, than the habit of constantly talking ; 
hence, all explanations should be briefly and clearly given. If an 
illustration upon the blackboard, accompanied by verbal instruction, 
can be plainly made in ten seconds, it is better than to occupy the 
attention of the class longer. 

TEACHING THE FORMS OF LETTERS. 

After many years of careftd study and trial of the various modes 
of teaching children the written alphabet, I am convinced that the 
highest per cent, of excellent penmanship can be produced in a given 
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(leriod of time by firat teaching the prindples (fixed forms), and then 
the letters, of which the principles are types. This synthetical plan 
of constructing letters educates the mind in perfect forms, and enables 
the learner to criticise, intelligently, the penmanship of others, as 
well as his own, and educates him in thorough analysis. 

The plan suggested in the following cuts will be found both coven- 
lent and practical, and, if it be properly followed, accompanied by 
good instruction, it will do more in three months to systematize the 
hand-writing of a school, than can be done in one year by the ordi- 
nary '' imitative process." 

After the pupils have been instructed in relation to positions and 
pen-holding, the teacher can take position at the black-board and 
chalk upon it the three Elementary Series represented in the fol- 
lowing (No. 1) plate. The elements should be compared with each 
other and the form of each clearly defined. 



Pupils should practice on the first element until they can slant it 
properly, and make a stroke of equal thickness from the top to the 
bottom. Too much attention cannot be given to this element, as it 
governs the slant of all the small letters and constitutes the body of 
most of them. The first and second elementaiw lines joined at the 
Iwttom form the First Principle, represented in the following plate^ 
(IL) 



This Principle is turned at the bottom as short as possible without 
stopping the motion of the pen. The concave curve prefixed and 
joined to the top of the Principle, with a dot the length of the straight 
stroke above, form the u This Principle unites with itself at t!ie top 
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In u and w. The r is fbnhed with a curved shoulder prefixed at the 
top of the letter. The Principle is twice its usual length in t and i2. 
The initial curve unites with the Principle at the middle in t, e^ c^ 
The a is finished with this principle. The special characteristic of 
each letter should be distinctly formed and correctly placed. 

The finish of w, the top of r and the character of c are made by 
similar movements of the pen. 



The Second Principle (Plate III.) is formed of the convex curve 
(third element) and oblique straght line united at the top and turned 
as short as possible. Its application is plainly seen in tti, n, a and z. 
This Principle unites with itself at the bottom in w» The first and 
second Principles unite at their middle in x without raising the pen 
from the pa]>er. To form z the inverted I is looped to the second 
Principle on the ruled line. 



The three elementary lines are united to form the Third Prixci* 
I'LE in plate IV. The initial and terminating lines hIiouUI be equally 
I'urvvd and slanterl. The principle is turned equally short at the top 
und bottom, xUuUorlnsil jirominent jn^rt of Otteli of the letters in plate 
IV., joining tlie sei-ond principle in m and /?, and the fifth principle iu 
h and j) at the ruktl line. 

Plate V. ])r('sents the Fourth Principle, (small c?)^^vllit•h is one- 
third as wide as it is long* With beginners the tendency is to round 
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this principle too much ; to counteract which, tlie teacher can direct 
pupils to make the downward stroke nearly or quite straight, thus 
securing the proper form. When this principle is applied in fonning 



«j d'i Qi q^ it is slanted about 10° more t>o the right than usual, that the 
letters may be gracefully nnd rapidly fonned witho\it taking the j>en 
irom the paper. It will be observed that the right side of each of 
these letters, is curved the same as the iu The left side of the 9 may 
be slightly shjided in a, ^, q^ and in d when the finish is Jooped like 
the /, as is usually the case in rapid writing. 



The Eighth Principle (Plate VI.) is found in the loop ascend- 
ing and descending, forming tlw long or looped lettei-s above and 
below the line of uniting. This Principle is four times the length of 
^. It is teoped twe^Uiirdk its leiigtlu The ^wishing dot of the b 
»lioul(l Jean towand the body stroke of the lettei' «nd be near to it* 
Two crix^rs aiv <coin«nonly made in trying to form this letter: fireti, 
by bending the long, downward stroke ; second, by removing the 
iinish, or chAmrteristic mark, too far to the riglit. The finish of k is 
t'onwod of the inverted (>, shaped and slanted tlie same as in ,y, and the 
^i-st j>riirciple. This slanting o may be joined by a small loop to the 
first ])rincij)le. 



The Fifth Pjii.xarj.E (Plate VII.) inverted oi* descending, fonns 
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a part of j\ 9, y, 2, and long «. The / and q are looped or folded 
apon the right of the body stroke, and the ,7, g^ y, 2, upon the Z^, 
and two-thirds the length of the principle. The long descending and 
ascending strokes of q should be parallel two-thirds the length of the 
latter. 



The loops of the long « taper alike toward the middle of the letter^ 
The p and / are both shaded below the ruled line of writing, the 
lower loop of / tapering from the bottom to the middle of tlie letter, 
one-half the height of above the ruled line. 

Great pains should be taken to secure uniformity in the slant of 
the down strokes in the small letters. 

Spacing should also receive due attention from the teacher in hi» 
black-board illustrations. While, in the ordinary process of writing, 
it is impossible to space letters mathematically coiTect, it is essential 
that such instruction be given as will enable the pupil to avoid that 
extreme violation of regularity often noticed in the effoi-ts of nntutor-' 
«d hands. 

Shading, as an element of l/eauty, must be acquired by practice 
and the cultivation of good taste. In small letters shaded strokes 
may be about three tiroes the sti*eiigth of the hair lines, ainl in the 
rapituLs four times. 



Uia^AKES OF BDUCATED Kfi^. 

Let me urge upon you the importance oi' ciiniVATi:^© the art 
nv roKVERSATiON. To be able to converse well is quite as valuable 
a gift as that of popular eloquence. You may think this an exagge^ 
ration. Popular eloquence is so very showy a gift, that its importance 
is not likelv to be under-valued. But so far as I have been able to 
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observe, the actual resolves of men are mostly brought about, not bv 
this distant play of artillery, but by the close, hand to hand encounter 
of private conversation. There it is that the death grapple takes 
place, the home thrust is given. The ablest administrators of afikirs 
have been celebrated for their skill in this line. Of various critical 
affiurs, with which I have had by reading or by experience some inti- 
mate acquaintance, the real turning point has been generally decided, 
not by public debate, but by talking face to face, man to man. The 
celebrated Aaron Burr had a bewitching power in this way, which 
wanted nothing but purity of character to have placed him at the 
head of the Republic. His power of bringing men over to his way 
of thinking, and of leading them to put themselves absolutely at his 
service, amounted to actual fascination. And it was all exerted by a 
consummate style of personal address. Of him it might well have 
been said : 

** So on the tip of his Bubduing tongue 

AU kind of arguments and question deep, 
AU replication prompt, and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep ; 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of wiU ; 

That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted. 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted ; 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, haye granted ; 

And dialogued for him what he would say. 

Asked their own wills, and made their wills obey." 

So wonderful an instance of the power of conversation is not on 
record. Coleridge and Sam. Johnson perhaps might be cited. But 
they were talkers rather than conversers. They merely harangued 
to an admiring little senate. They were indeed eloquent, but they 
did not converse. Their talk was quite a one-sided afiair. Johnson 
particularly was of a most imperious temper, allowing no rival, no 
interruption or contradiction. Now the distinguishing character of 
conversation is that it is strictly a cooperative act, and hence arises 
much of its subtle power. It is not talking at a man, but talk- 
ing with him. It is getting him to talk. It is bringing yourself 
adroitly within the lines of his defences, so that if you are reaOy 
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the stronger man of the two, there is no chance of bis escape. In 
the familiar plaj of private conversation, a jnan of skillful address 
and ready wit can quite disarm suspicion, and may so mix up the 
various tlioughts suggested that those he is dealing with hardly 
Jcnow which thoughts are his and which are theirs, and adopt often as 
the suggestions of their own minds what have been really the adroit 
promptings of his. 

But apart from these great occasions of diplomacy, a talent for 
conversation has an extraordinary value for the common, every-day 
uses of life. Let one who has this gift enter into a social circle any- 
where. How every one's face brightens at his entrance. How soon 
he sets all the little wheels in motion, encouraging the timid, calling 
out unostentatiously the resources of the reserved and shy, subsidizing 
the facile, and making everybody glad and happy. 

To converse well is not to engross the conversation. It is not to 
do all the talking. .It is not necessarily to talk with very great bril- 
liancy. A man may talk with such surpassing power and splendor as 
to awe the rest of the company into silence, or excite their envy, and 
so produce a chill where his aim should be to produce warmth and 
sunshine. He should seek the art of making others feel quite at home 
with him, so that no matter how great may be his attainments or 
reputation, or how small may be theirs, they find it insensibly just as 
natural and pleasant talking to him, as hearing him talk. The talent 
for conversation, indeed, more almost than anything else in life, 
requires infinite tact and discretion. It requires one to have most 
varied knowledge, and to have it at instant and absolute disposal, so 
that he can use just as much, or just as little, as the occasion demands. 
It requires the ability to pass instantly and with ease firom the playful 
to the serious, from books to men, from the mere phrases of courtesy 
to expressions of sentiment and passion. The mere possession of 
knowledge does not make a good talker. The most learned men are 
oflen the very dullest in society. Their learning is of no more use 
in ordinary conversation, than is the antiquated lumber stowed away 
in your grandmother's garret. Yet these men of learning are the 
very ones who of all men in the community have it most in their 
power to redeem conversation from its too common insipidity. Those 
antique pieces of furniture, if only cleared a little of the dust and 
cobwebs, and brought down from their hiding-places into the light of 
day, might add a sober dignity to the ordinary uses of life. It needs, 
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however, a nice sense of propriety to be able in general conv^ivation 
to nse one's special professional knowledge so as not to be offensive or 
pedantic, — so as to avoid the appearance of lecturing. Yet the thing 
may be done. Every one has some special point on which he is bet- 
ter informed than any one else in the company. The skillful converser 
is one who can both use his own special knowledge, and can subsidize 
equally the several specialties of his companions, to the common plea- 
sure of all, who can do this without constraint, without apparent 
effort, and in such a manner that every one else in the company 
thinks himself acting quite spontaneously. 

Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. There is among our 
best educated men, I am sorry to say, a large amount of vis inerticB 
in regard to this matter of conversation. Very many such persons 
are disposed to rely for their success and their position in society solely 
upon their professional skill and industry. General conversation is a 
bore to them. They have never duly considered the advantages it 
might bring them. They are disposed to leave all that to those more 
ambitious of social distinction. When they are in company, they 
speak indeed if appealed to, or if it comes entirely in their way to do 
so, but they feel no responsibility for keeping conversation afloat. 
Allow me to say, this is all wrong. Independently of all considera- 
tions of intei'est and policy, there is a clear duty in this matter. 
Every man who mingles in the society of his fellows, is bound to con- 
tribute his quota to the common entertainment, just as much as in a 
joint excursion of any kind he would be bound to pay his share of the 
reckoning. Educated men, beyond all others, should settle it as a 
clear duty to learn how to talk well in company. Conversation is an 
art. But it is an art which can be acquired, and depend upon it, no 
acquisition gives a surer or more ample return for the amount of 
effort needed.— John S. Hart, LL. D. 



Hours of Study. — A very remarkable pamphlet has recently 
made its appearance in England, containing statements of facts that 
ought to command the attention of the civilized world. The pam- 
phlet is written by E. Chadwick, Esq., C. B., and published pursuant 
to an address of the house of lords. The subject of this pamphlet is 
education, and it is devoted to the discussion of three matters — the 
2 
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organizatioii of schools, the hours of study, and phjrsical training. 
Our attention has been arrested by Mr. Chadwick's statement of facts 
in connection with the second of these three subjects — the hours c£ 
study. Struck by the fnghtfiil disproportion between the powers of 
childish attention and the length of school hours, he has directed 
questions to many distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, head 
master of the training college of Glasgow, states that the limits of 
voluntary and intelligent attention are — with children from five to 
seven years, about fifteen minutes ; from seven to ten years of age, 
about twenty minutes ; from ten to twelve years of age, about fifty* 
five minutes ; from twelve to sixteen or eighteen years of age, about 
eighty minutes ; and continues, '^ I have repeatedly obtained a bright, 
voluntary attention firom each of these classes, for five, or ten, or 
fifteen minutes more, but observed it was at the expense of the suc- 
ceeding lesson." 

The Rev. J. A. Morrison, rector of the same college, speaking on 
the same subject, says: ^^I will undertake to teach one hundred 
children, in three hours a day, as much as they can by possibility 
receive ; and I hold it to be an axiom in education, that no lesson has 
been given till it has been received ; as soon, therefore, as the receiv- 
ing power of the children is exhausted, anything given is useless, nay, 
injurious, inasmuch as you thereby weaken, instead of strengthening, 
the receiving power. This ought to be a first principle in education. 
I think it is seldom acted on." 



For the Sehoolmattor. 
•*▲ FZiBA VOB THX QinBlDir'S XNOLISH." 

^' Good Wobds," a Scotch magazine, contains in its issue for 
March, a comparatively long article on the topic placed above this 
paragraph. It is said to be written by the Dean of Canterbury. 
Speaking prettily and happily of the " Highway of the Queen's Eng- 
lish," he goes on, saying, ^ But it is not so much of the great high- 
way itself of Queen's English that I would now speak, as of some of 
the laws of the road ; the by-rules, to compare small things with 
great, which hang up framed at the various stations that aU may read 
them." 
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And then, after some pleasant words of introduction, sajing within 
the same that *' the language of a people is no trifle," ^' every im- 
portant feature in a people's language is reflected in its character and 
history," and that though carefiilness about minute accuracies of 
inflection and grammar may appear to some very contemptible, it 
would be easy to give examples in refutation of this idea, he proceeds 
to the more definite discussion of his theme, first illustrating the last- 
named topic by a curious example. Some of his sentences will be 
interesting and will bear copying. Others I shall leave quietly in 
the book. *' It is a general rule," he says, ** that when a verb has 
two or more nominative cases to which it belongs, it must be in the 
plural number. But let us take care what we mean by this in each 
case. When I say, John and James are here, I mean, ^ John is 
here, and James is here ' ; but when I say, ^ The evening and the 
morning were the first day,' I do not mean, * the evening was the 
first day, and the morning was the first day,' but I mean, ^ the eve- 
ning and the morning together made up the first day." So that here 
is an important difference. I may use a plural verb when it is true 
of both the nouns separated, and also when it is only true of them 
taken together. Now, how is this in another example? Am I to 
say, ' two and two are four,' or, two and two is four ? Clearly I 
cannot say are in the first explanation, for it cannot be true that two 
is four, and two is four. But how on the second ? Here as clearly 
I may be grammatically correct in saying ^ two and two are four ' if, 
that is, understand something for the two and the four to apply to : 
two apples and two apples make {are) four apples. But when I 
assert the thing merely as an arithmetical truth, wi^ no apples^ I do 
not see how are can be right. I am saying that the sum of two num- 
bers, which I express by two and two, is, makes up, another number, 
four ; and in all abstract cases, when we merely speak of numbers, 
the verb is better singular ; two and two *t»' four, not "ore.' 

*^ The last case was a somewhat doubtfiil one. But the following, 
arrising out of it, is not so : We sometimes hear children made to 
say, ^ twice one are two." For this there is no justification what- 
ever. It is a plain violation of the first rule of grammar ; * twice 
one' not being plural at all,* but strictty wngvlar. Similarly, 'three 



QvBKT : Is not «« twice one " more than one ? And are not aU nonni plural that 
esprese more than one ?— ■• c. 
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times three are nine/ is dearly wrong, and all such expressions ; what 
we want to ^aj being simply this, that three taken three times makes 
np, ta equal to, nine. You may as well say, ^ nine are three times 
three,' as ^ three times three are nine,' 

^ A word or two about the use of adverbs. I have heard young 
ladies, fresh from school, observe how woeetly a flower smells, how 
mcdy such an one looks, and the like. Now all such expressions are 
wrong. These verbs, to smdlj to look^ as here used, are neuter verbs, 
not indicating an action, but merely a quality or state. To smell 
wotetty rightly interpreted, could be applied only to a person who was 
performing the act of smelling and did it with peculiar grace ; to look 
fUcelyj could only be said as distinguishing one person who did so, 
from another whose gaze was anything but nice. The Queen's Eng- 
lish requires me to say, * How sweet the flower smells ' ; * How nice 
such an one looks.' " 

The writer passes on to spelling. His first remark is on ^^ the trick 
now so universal across the Atlantic and becoming in some quarters 
common among us in England, of leaving out the ^u^ in the termi- 
nation our ; writing J^nory favor^ neighbor^ Savior^ etc. Now the 
objection to this," he continues, " is not only that it makes very ugly 
words, totally unlike anything in the English language before, but 
that it obliterates all traces of the derivation and history of the word. 
It is true that hofior and favor are derived originally from Latin 
words spelt exactly the same ; but it is also true that we did not get 
them direct from the Latin, but through the French forms, which 
ended in eur. Sometimes words come through as many as three steps 
before they reach us — 

< ' Twat Greek at Jlnt ; that Greek was Latin made ; 
That Latin, French ; that French to English straid.' " 

On pronunciation he notices as worst of all faults, the leaving out 
when it ought to be, and putting in where it ought n^ot to be, the 
aspirate : 

" You perhaps have heard of the barber who, while operating on a 
gentleman, expressed his opinion, that after all, the cholera was in 
the hmr. *Then,' observed the customer, *you ought to be very 
careful what brushes you use.' * Oh, sir,' replied the barber, laugh- 
ing, ' I did n't mean the air of the ed^ but the hmr of the hatmos- 
phere, ' " 
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This example only amuses us ; it does not apply to America at all. 
Covetou$ and eovetoumeBSy however, are not uncommonly pronounced 
here as they are^1;he Dean says, by English lips^ as if spelt -tious. 

Among other faults are specially noticed those in pronouncing 
scripture proper names, where he corrects the short m, the long i, o, e, 
a in the penultimate of Aristobulus, Assyncritus, Patrobas, Epenetus, 
Stephanas, and speaks of a ludicrous substitution of Powl for Paul in 
the harangue of a certain preacher. 

Of commas, under his next topic of punctuation, he says nothing 
new. He writes humorously of the exclamation point. " A note of 
admiration consists, as we know, of a point with an upright line sus- 
pended over it, strongly suggestive of a gentleman jumping off tlie 
ground with amazement. These shrieks^ as they have been called, 
are scattered up and down the page by compositors without any 
mercy. If one has written the words ' Sir^^ as they ought to be 
written, viz., with the plain capital 'O' and no stop*, and then a 
comma after *>SiV,' our friend the compositor is sure to write ' Oh^ 
with a shriek (!) and to put another shriek after 'aSiV.' Use, in 
writing, as few as possible of these nuisances." 

Then the Dean steps gracefully on to ground where he is well 
acquainted and where he likes best to be, and speaks of tampering and 
deteriorating the language itself. I have copied so much and said so 
much with my pen, which has followed, by the way, closely upon my 
attentive reading of the essay, that I must close with some abrupt- 
ness, and only cull a few of the stronger and more valuable sentences: 
for my present purpose. 

" He is the most effective writer and speaker," so says the writer I 
am quoting, '' who knows how to build the great body of his dis- 
course out of his native Saxon ; availing himself indeed of those other 
terms without stint, as he needs them, but not letting them give the 
character and complexion to the whole. But unfortunately all the 
tendency of the lower kind of writers of modem English is the other 
way. The language as read and known by thousands of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen is undergoing a sad and rapid process of deterio- 
ration. Its fine, manly Saxon is getting diluted into long Latin 



* Wilton and the Dean are here at varlancei I take side with the former in faror 
of the comma after the O.— h. c. 
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words, not carrying half the meaning. This is matnlj owing to the 
vitiated and pretentious style which passes current in our newspapers." 
• ... ^^ A Latin word which usually has a meaning of its own and 
might he a very useful one if confined to that meaning, does duty for 
something which is far wider than its own meaning." 

The author finally closes in these sensible words : — 

** Be simple, be unaflected, be honest in your speaking and writing. 
Never use a long word where a short one will do. Call a spade a 
spade, not a wdUknown oblong instrument of mamud husbandrtf ; let 
home be home, not a residence; a place a place^ not a locality ; and 
so of the rest. Where a short word will do, you always lose by using 
a long one. You lose in clearness ; you lose in honest expression of 
your meaning ; and in the estimation of all men who are qualified to 
judge, you lose a reputation for ability. The only true way to shine, 
even in this fidse world, is to be modest and unassuming. Falsehood 
may be a very thick crust, but in the course of time truth will find 
a place to break through. Elegance of language may not be in the 
power of all of us ; but simplicity and straightforwardness are. 
Write much as you would speak ; speak as you think. If with your 
inferiors, speak no coarser than usual ; if with your superiors, no 
finer. Be what you say ; and, within the rules of prudence, say 
what you are." 
• •««««• 

*^ Talk to please, not yourself, but your neighbor to his edification. 
What a real pleasure it is, to sit by a cheerful, unassuming, sensible 
talker ; one who gives you an even share in the conversation and in 
his attention ; one who leaves on your memory his facts and his 
opinions, not himself who uttered them ; not the words in which 
they were uttered. 

^^ All are not gentlemen by birth ; but all may be gentlemen in 
openness, in modesty of language, in attracting no man's attention 
by singularities, and giving no man offence by forwardness ; for it is 
this in matter of speech and style which is the sure mark of good 
taste and good breeding." 

And here, not without regret, I lay down my copy of " Good 
Words," and dismiss the subject where my author lefl it. 

Hbnuy Clabk. 
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PBI2M8 VOB TBTCnBTiTiBM'CgB UST BlLftJ>ZnO. 

Hereafter the candidates for admission into the State Normal 
Schools will he very carefidly and particularly examined in reading. 
This has heen determined upon from a conviction of the transcendent 
importance of good reading, and of the neglect into which it has 
fallen. A sum of money has been placed at the disposal of the Prin- 
cipal of each of the Schools, for prizes to those who, at tlie examina- 
tion for admission, shall distinguish themselves by excellence in 
r^uling. These prizes will be awarded according to the following 
principles, which are substantially those which guide in the assign- 
ment of the Lee Prizes. 

To deserve a prize, the candidate must possess naturally, or have 
gained by discipline, — 

1. A fullness of voice which shall enable him to fill, without appa- 
rent effort, the room occupied by the class ; 

2. Perfect distinctness of articulation, giving complete expression 
to every vocal element, and letting the sound of each word fall clearly 
upon the ear of the hearer, especially at the end of every sentence ; 

8. Correct pronunciation, with that roundness and fullness of 
enunciation, and sweetness and mellowness of tone, which only can 
satisfy and charm the ear and reach the heart ; and 

4. Just emphasis, clearly marked, but not overstrained. 

5. He must read naturally and with spirit, avoiding all affectation 
and mannerism, and keeping at the same time clear of the lifeless 
monotony common in schools, and of the excess of emphasis which 
so often characterizes poor declamation. 

6. In the reading of poetry, his tones must be those of unaffected 
emotion, free at once from the tameness of prose and from the too 
measured cadence of verse. 

The object of these prizes is to awaken attention, in the schools, to 
the all important and much neglected subject, of good reading. It is 
to lead the teachers to insist, first of all, upon perfect distinctness of 
articulation. To this end, the teacher must show his pupils, by hit 
own example, how to sound every letter, and to give complete 
expression to every element in every word, and to farm the habit of 
doing thb, so that they shall always give full sound to each letter, 
from the beginning to the end of every sentence. 
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It is, next, to lead them to form habits of correct pronunciation 
and just emphasis. This can be done only by the teacher's pronounc- 
ing correctly himself, and by his constantly pointing out the true 
pronunciation of every word, and the correct emphasis of every sen- 
tence, by reading himself correctly, again and again, every sentence 
he would have his pupils read well. Such instruction can be given 
only by a good reader ; and it should be the business of every exam- 
ining school committee to take care that no person shall be employed 
to teach a common school, who is not himself a very good reader. 

The third object is to lead to the careful cultivation of the voice. 
The teacher must ascertain the true pitch of each voice, and never 
allow the unnatural elevation and screaming, so painful to the reader 
and so distressing to the hearer ; but he must gradually form the 
habit of giving body and fullness, so as to attain the end of reading 
aloud, which is, to let every person present hear distinctly and with 
ease every word uttered. This will require much attention and study 
on the part of the learner. All screaming, all boisterousness, all 
excessive elevation of the voice, are very offensive and disagreeable- 
Yet this power, of producing a vast body of unpleasant sound, so 
almost universal in schools badly taught, shows a strength and capa- 
city of voice, which, with proper discipline, may always give excellent 
reading. 

A fourth object, to be aimed at and insisted upon, is still more 
difficult of attainment, as it requires, on the part of teachers, the rare 
quality of good taste, that is, delicacy of feeling under the guidance 
of good sense highly cultivated. This fourth object is the reading 
naturally, and with proper spirit and feeling. The first requisite for 
this is a complete understanding of what is to be read, and it is essen- 
tial to the habit of easy, natural and spirited reading, that the pupil 
should never be allowed to read aloud what he does not fully under- 
stand. 

Another requisite is a full perception of the sentiment under the 
influence of which a passage was written. In order to educate this 
power of perception in his pupils, so that it shall be ready and quick, 
the teacher must take care always to find out himself, and fully to 
enter into, the feeling which belongs to each passage he is going to 
read, and then to drill himself to the natural expression of that feel- 
ing. This course, faithfully pursued with a class every day for 
months, will do a great deal towards educating to quickness of per* 
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ception every one who has depth of feeling enough to perceive the 
varying sentiment of the writer. The stupid and obtuse cannot make 
or be made good readers. For sensibih'ty is as necessary to the per- 
ception of feeling, as sense is to the comprehension of thought. And 
nothing can be properly expr^sed which is not folly felt and under- 
stood. 

For the original formation of the habit of^atnral and spirited 
reading, it is essential that a child should be made to understand and 
feel what he reads. A child who has learned to read at home, of an 
intelligent mother, and only what he understands, feels and enjoys, 
will be almost sure to read naturally. If he can be kept in this way 
of reading, he will continue to read naturally and pleasantly. But if 
at the school, he be set to read what he does not understand, and 
what he feels no interest in, and be made to bawl it out under the 
order tp " read louder," he will soon fall into the monotonous and 
senseless clamor which takes the place of natural and tasteful read- 
ing, in many schools under the management ^f incompetent teachers. 

For the reading of poetry, so that it shall win the attention and 
charm the ear of the listener, a still higher culture is necessary. 

The poetry of the English language is fall of the noblest thoughts 
that were ever conceived by the mind of man, enriched by the most 
exquisite fancies, and continually rising into the most exalted senti- 
ments. The man who has a love for it may 

« Eyer hold sweet converse undisturbed 
Thus with the choicest spirits of the world." 

He who reads poetry as it ought to be read, and as most persons in 
our New England schools may learn to read it, will forever have 
access to fountains, perennial and inexhaustible, of wit, of wisdom, 
and of divine philosophy, wherewith to soothe, to instruct, and to 
delight the circle of which he may make himself the centre. Is not 
such an end worth all the pains that can be bestowed upon its attain- 
ment in the years of school life? 

The great danger is that the best reading of poetry is apt to become 
theatrical, or, at least, rhetorical. This is to be solicitously guarded 
against, as offensive to the rcffined and delicate taste which should 
always reign in a Christian home ; and it is for such a home that ii 
taste for the best books, and the art of reading them well, should be 
cultivated.— (Kr<ni2ar of the Board of Hdwdtian of MauachusetU. 

8 
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JBDtrOATION IV TBIXTH. 

One of the most important uses of education is, that it enables its 
possessor to discriminate between truth and ertor. The common idea 
that its principal design is to acquire "useful knowledge," is but 
partially true ; the higher idea of educators, that its prime benefit 
consists in disciplini^ the mind, giving a man full command of all 
his powers, is very nearly true. Yet, is it not possible that very high, 
if not highest, among the numerous benefits resulting from educa- 
tion, is the ability to detect and cast aside the specious falsehood, to 
discover and bring forth into clearest light the neglected, perhaps dis- 
tasteful truth ? 

It is not pretended that every kind of education will confer this 
ability; indeed, only the tn^ education can do that. Not mere 
knowledge of books, however numerous and excellent ; not the cul- 
ture of the intellectual powers alone, however extended ; but in con- 
nection with the contents of books — history, science, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and along with careful mental discipline, giving the intellectual 
vision, — there should be imparted a reverence for truth, an absolute 
loyalty to justice, an unconditional fealty to every attribute of the 
Divine character. 

Deep in every man's heart is the conviction that honesty is better 
than fame, that fidelity to principle is infinitely better than unprinci- 
pled success, that a true character is incomparably superior to external 
advantages. Not less deep is the conviction that intellectual power, 
however great, is less to be desired than moral energy, that knowledge 
is vastly inferior to virtue, — Knowledge being but a gallant knight, 
while virtue is the radiant Queen. But generally people are not gov- 
erned by this deep latent conviction ; they have not been educated 
to believe that under all circumstances it is necessary to be truthful. 
So they easily yield to the pfessure of some paltry considerations, to 
the whim of the moment, to the urgent wish of some firiend ; they 
walk fitfiilly by the blaze of transient meteors, instead of looking 
for guidance to the eternal stars. 

How many, placed where Regulus was, would have obeyed the 
dictate of stem patriotism and counselled the Romans not to make an 
inglorious peace with the Carthaginians, knowing that such counsel 
would surely be their death ? And yet, looking back through the 
dimness of twenty centuries, we unanimously pronounce Regulus a 
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hero*inartyi% and regard him with a reverence which could not have 
been won for him by any most successfhl treachery. Men cannot 
help admiring that which is highest and di\nnest in human character ; 
though as a general fact of history, they kill the saints in one genera- 
tion and worship them in the next. The treatment of Socrates is 
clear!}' illustrative of this tendency, — poisoned for that which his 
cotemporaries could not well iinderstand, — afterward revered for the 
self-same integrity and unrecognized wisdom which procured his death. 
Washington had not the willing cooperation of all his fellow revolu- 
tionists ; some of them were bitterly hostile to him, because he man- 
ifestly embodied those exalted virtues which have won the spontaneous 
reverence and affectionate remembrance of all future generations. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils not to neglect the cultivation of a 
habit of reverence for truth. Not omitting the usual mental disci- 
pline, they should seek to impress on the minds of their pupils the 
imperative obligation to be true^ — true (or independently honest) in 
thought, true in every kind of action. They should themselves feel 
strongly how any form of falseness or dishonesty discredits all intel- 
lectual attainments, vitiates the integrity of the character ; and they 
should train those under their care to regard one's real success in life 
as determined by his adherence to truth. They can hardly confer a 
greater benefit on their scholars, or work more effectually for the 
purification of society from its present evils. — Lemstaum Q-azette. 



Big Wokds and Small Ideas. — Big words are great fiivorites 
with people of small ideas and weak conceptions. They are often 
employed by men of mind, when they wish to use language that may 
best conceal their thoughts. With few exceptions, however, illiterate 
and half-educated persons use more " big words " than people of 
thorongh education. 

It is a very common but very egregious mistake, to suppose that 
long words are more genteel than short ones — just as the same sort 
of people imagine high colors and flashy figures improve the styles of 
dress. They are the kind of folks who don't begin, but always 
*' commence." They do n't live, but " reside." They do n't go to 
bed, but mysterioQsly ^^ retire." They don't eat and drink; but 
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•* partake of refreshments/' They are never sick, but ** extremelj 
induposed." And, instead of djring at last they ^^ decease." — Ma$$. 
Teacher. 



aUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



BBBIB8 or QUS8TIOV8 PBOFOSBD TO THB APFUOAKTS TO 

mrrsB thb high bohooi., hxw bvdwoud, may» isea. 

▲BiraMBTic. 

1. The Falls of Niagara haye reeedad 60 yards within the last 40 yeare. How 
long, at this rate, has it taken them to recede from Queenstown, 7 miles below their 
present site } 

2. Suppose the Erie Canal to be 60 feet wide, and 6 feet d^ep, how many miles 
in length will it require to make one cubic mile of water } 

8. A merchant sold flour at $5.50 a barrel, and gained 10 per cent. ; he alter* 
wards sold the same kind of flour at $6.25 a baneL What per oent. did he gain at 
the latter price ? 

4. A line 244 feet in length wHl reach from the top of the walls of a fort, situat- 
ed on the bank of a rirer, to iu opposite side ; the width of the riTsr is 240 fiset ; 
what is the height of the walls of the fort ? 

5. On an acre of ground there were erected 21 buildings, occupying on an aTer* 
age 8 sq. rods, 112 ft. 8 in. ; how much remained unoccupied } 

6. What is the amount of $185.26 in 2 years, 8 months, 11 days, at 7i per cent. ? 

7. ReoeiTcd as the amount of $710 for 1 year, 2 months, and 12 days, $778.16. 
What was the rate per cent. ? 

8. A man haTing a field 80 rods square, sold 25 square rods to one of his neie:h« 
bors, and 20 rods square to another. What is the Talue of the remainder at $175 
per acre? 

9. If a cannon ball 6 inches in diameter weighs 32 lbs., what ii the diameter of 
one weighing 12 lbs. } 

10. If 14 casks of raisins, each weighing 125 lbs., be eazried 6 miles ibr $6.25» 
what will be the cost of carrying 56 casks, each weighing 100 lbs., 66 miles i 

OSOOnAPHT. 

1. Deflne the following terms : Latitude, longitude, isthmus, cape, hemisphere. 

2. What seas, gulfb, and bays lie east and south of Asia ? 

8. Name the three mountain-systems which cross the United States, and describe 
each of them. 

4. Name the eight States which border on the great American Lakes. 

5. Name fire of the principal rivers of North and South America, and describe 
the Missouri. 
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6t Name md glTo the litnation of the lavgest fresh water lake, the longest riTer» 
and the highest mountain, in the world. 

7. Through what waters would you pass in going from Cindnnati to St. Peteis- 
burg? 

8. Which of the United States is most extensiTely engaged in iron manufaetures } 
Whieh in commerce? Which has produced the most sugar? Which the most 
tohaoco? 

9. Name the principal forms of goyemment, and giye an example of each. 

10. Gire the boundaries of Virginia, Indiana, Missouri, and the capitals of each. 

1. What is Orthoepy ? What is Orthography ? What is a sentence ? 

2. What is a proper noun ? an abttraet noun ? a coUeeiive noun ? Giye two ex- 
amples of each. 

9. Write nouns of the feminine gender that correspond with uncle, nephew, earl, 
lad, gander. 

4. ' What is the plural of chimney } loaf? mouse- trap ? cupful ? penny (a com) ? 
T^hat two forms are there for the plural of cherub ? 

6. What does the case of nouns or pronouns denote ? When is a noun in the 
nominative case ? When in the objectiye case ? 

6. What is a verb ? What is an irregular yerb ? Write a sentence containing a 
yerb in the progressive form. 

7. What is mood ? What form of the verb is the potential mood ? the subjunc- 
tiye mood ? In what mood is the verb in the sentence, ** Honor thy father and thy 
mother"? 

8. Give the principal parts of the following verbs : Arise, begin, draw, fly, take. 

9. Correct the following sentences, if you think they are incorrect : 

I intended to have asked him yesterday, but I could not hardly get time before he 
laid down. 

They learned their lessons perfrct, but neither of them were ready to recite. 

Who did you speak to, as you was standing at the Door ? 

If I was you I would learn the scholars to speak grammaticaL 

Every one of them think they can perform their problems, but some can do thosa 
sort of things easier than others. 

10. Parse the italicised words in the following sentence : 

If every one's iniertuU care 

Were written on Ms brow. 
How many wmld our pity share. 

Who have our envy now : 
The. fatal secret once revealed 

Of every aching hreaet, 
Would show that, only while concealed, 

Their lot appeared the best. 

HISTO&T. 

1. In what year was each of the following places settled : Plymouth, Boston, 
New YoriL, PhUadelphia, Jamestown ? 
2* What was the cause of the Frmoh and Indian War ; by what treaty waa 
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peaoe eondnded ; and what territory came into the powestion of Bngland by tbat 
treaty ? 

's. For what it the year U92 remarkable ? 1620 ^ 1775? 1776? 1783? 

4. ^hat were the chief causes of oar RoTolutionary War ? 

6. What were the principal grounds on which the United States declared war 
against England in 1<812 ? 

6. What can you say of the origin and objects of the *< Society of the Cincinnati " ? 

7. What can yon tell of the battle of New Orleans in 1815» and its results ? 

8. Name the thirteen original States. 

9. Give an account of the treachery of Arnold, and of the death of Andre. 
10. What is an embargo ? a blocka^ ? a tariff? treason ? 



Clandestine, animadyert, recipient, optician, photographed, architectural, panoramat 
galleries, recommendatory, innumerable, vegetables, caterpillar, specified, IiOuisiana» 
promiscuously, formidable, advantageously, expeditious, purloined, politician, cav- 
alier, procedure, acknowledgment, facetious, confidential, municipality, immigration, 
emigration, facilities, sanguinary, seizure, analyzed, systematic, asthmatic, believe, 
perceive, miniature, melodeon, inseparable, auctioneer, insuperable, pleasant, stom- 
ach, desirable, reference, magnifying, satellite, celebrity, circulate, sufficiency. 



RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



You have closed the long term of hot, lazy, dreamy days. Since you called youx 
first roll on that clear May morning, many weeks have rolled away, rosea have 
bloomed and died, the birds have sung their sweetest notes, the trees have worn 
their cleanest clothes, the skies have refieeted their purest blue, the joyous laugh of 
childhood haa softened into a mufied cadence, aa through the long, smoky days he 
dreamily listens to the distant hum of the bee, or, weary, gazes after the locust whir- 
ring away from the maple top. But you have not'forgotten quite the old, familiar 
haunt of the last school days, nor would you, wearisome aa they seem, and really 
are. Yon can not forget those little tearful « good byes," as they came perhaps 
with a gentle kiss from loving hearts. That little fairy creature, who loved her 
teacher so, and who never stole among the flowers but to pluck a dear little duster 
for her, — she too waita for the last good night, and as she swings her little green 
satchel from the door for the last time, you wonder who will bring sweet flowers 
again, and whether in many weeks she will come back again. Now all the little 
world of the school-room is still, save your own weary pulsations. The old dock, 
having mn up all ita figures, doses up the accounts for the term, and slowly swings 
no more; you gaze into its old, familiar face and long to take it by the hand, bnt 
there is no time. Yon stand in silence, the Joys, the sorrows, the successes, the fail- 
ures, each face there, is photographed before you, and you in a moment bring your 
school into fUi life. Your own desk drawer is locked. The dry bucket and little 
teeth- dented enp are carefully laid away ; the dosing blinds oast a gloomier shade 
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upon the walls. Yon turn the old, rusty kej once more, and its last click summona 
the memories of the past to take their seats in the deserted school- room. 



YuxTATXON OF SCHOOLS.— The following is selected from the Report of the School 
Committee of the town of South Kingstown, bjbthe politeness of J. H. Tefft, Esq. : 

** The teachers who have had charge of the schools, have generally been £uthful 
and successful in the performance of their duties. There hare been some» however* 
who have seemed to care or even think but little about their schools out of school 
hours, and who have manifested little or no desire to fit themselves for the better 
performance of their labors. 

« Tochers should strive to become acquainted with their patrons. Thej should 
never show less respect to the poor and unfortunate than they do to the wealthy. 
They should avoid partiality. Every scholar should be treated alike under similar 
oireumstances. 

** Teachers should have a kind and friendly word for their pupils, whenever and 
wherever they meet them. They should never hold up a scholar to the ridicule of 
the rest of the school. However poor or degraded the parent may be, the child 
should never be made to feel that he is slight«id or neglected on that account. 

•* That tsaeher who cannot low and respect hU pupile is not Jit to teach, or worthy of 
the name of teacher. 

<• In all cases of difficulty, we would advise the teacher to see the parents without 
delay, that they may have a fair understanding of the case. If this course was 
adopted, we are of the opinion that evils which exist term after term, might be 
adjusted in a manner satisfactory to all concerned, in a few moments. 

•< The Teachers' Association has done much to increase the interest of our schoolst 
and to enable teachers to get at the best methods of explaining and illustrating the 
various branches taught in our schools. We believe it to be the duty of all our 
teaohers to use their influence for its support and continuance. 

'* It gives us pleasure to state that many of our teachers were present at almost 
every meeting of the society during the winter, and were willing to do all they 
eould to promote its usefulness, and it is unnecessary to say that the benefits arising 
from these meetings may easily be seen in our schools. It is with regret that we 
have to admit, that there were some teachers who manifested but littla or no interest 
in the Association. 

** Teachers should not only attend institutes and meetings of the Association, in 
order that they may be more useful in their profession, but they should take and 
read at least one school journal ; and we know of no one better adapted to the wants 
of Khode Island teachers than the Rhode Island Schoolhastsb. Teachers should 
give it their patronage and support." 



W<B have received the Register and Circular of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass., spring and summer term, 1868. The number of students in attendance dur- 
faig the term, 117. 
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QtTABTISBIiY BSFOBT 03P THB SUPEBINTlGNrDSNrT OF FUBUO 
SOHOOIiB, PBOYIDBNOB. 

FAOTiDaircB, July 24, 186S. 
To ihe School COmmittet of the City *of Providence : 

Gbmtlsmbn : — I am happy to reitort the continued prosperoua condition of our 
•efaools. The High School and all the Grammar Schools are in every respect highly 
•atisfaetory ; and the teachers are entitled to high commendation for their thorough, 
ihithldl teaching, and their mild, but decided, discipline. 

The Intermediate and Primary Schools, with but few exceptions, have accom- 
plished more than their usual amount of work the past term. At the recent exam- 
inations there was yery marked eridenoe, not only of improvement in methods of 
teaching, but there was manifest, greater wisdom and discretion in the discipline and 
gOTemment of the schools. We still haye, however, a few poor schools, and shall 
continue to have, so long as these teachers who are indifferent as to the results of 
their labors, or who are incompetent either to teach or govern successfully, are 
retained. There are some who have, undoubtedly, mistaken thdr calling. They 
wish to succeed, but for the want of a natural aptitude in imparting instruction, they 
Ikil in spite of all their earnest efforts. There are others who might be successful if 
they were entirely devoted to their work ; if they would avail themselves of ererj 
opportunity for self-improvement, and were not only willing but anxious to adopt 
the best methods of imparting instruction and the most judicious discipline. 

When a teacher is earnest, enthusiastic and faithful, a corresponding spirit wUl be 
awakened in his pupils. But a lifeless teacher, one who goes to his school as to a 
task of grett drudgery, who is often late, and when in school, performs just as little 
labor as wUl suffice to go through the routine of the regular lessons, and who often 
calls the pupils, to hear recitations, while he is amusing himself with reading news- 
papers or in writing letters, will most assuredly have a worthless school. 

One great obstacle to the prosperity of our schools, and from which they have 
^ suffered more than from any other cause, except truancy, is the irregular attendance 
of the pupUs. This is an evil that ought to be remedied. Were parents fuUy aware 
of the magnitude of it, they would willingly cooperate with teachers in checking it. 
The pupil who is absent, not alone suffers, but the whole class to which he belongs. 
Parents have no right certainly to ask that the teacher shall hear the lesaona passed 
over while their children are not present at school, and if they enter the dass they 
left, they must necessarily be unprepared to understand the lessons assigned thenu 
In consequence of this many become disgusted with study, or inaccurate scholaiSt 
and leave school the earliest opportunity. I am well assured that if parents ftilly 
understood this subject in all its relations, they would not so readily yield to the 
importunities of their children by keeping them from school. 

Our school registers show the number of days and half days each pupil has been 
absent, as well as the number of times late, from the first day he entered school 
until the last. Could this record be read by each parent, they would be surprised 
to find how much valuable time of their children had been comparatively lost. • 

The course of study from the Primary to the High School, requires nine years* 
and it can be completed in eight, or even less, so that pupils entering school at five 
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jmn of age, oan be well fitted for the High School at fourteen, and thie withont 
any injury from hard ttndy provided they are regular in theb attendance. At the 
last examination for the High School, while tome were admitted at the age of twelve 
and thirteen, there was quite a number that were seventeen, and even older, and 
many were deterred from coming to the school at all on account of their age. 
There should be some remedy for this ; there is a grievous fault somewhere. The 
loei of two or three years of time in fitting for the High School, is too serious to be 
passed over lightly without inquiring into the cause. If parents have,' in some c 
been too indulgent to their children in keeping them from school for triflmg i 
they should ponder well the serious consequences thai must inevitably follow. And 
if pupils are kept back through the inefficiency, neglect or partiality of teachers, this 
also should be remedied without delay. « 

It is with great satislkctiou that I am able to report that the course adopted the 
past term in regard to truancy, has had a very decided effect in ehecking it. The 
number of cases has been diminished more than one-half; and much more can be 
aecompliihed by the united, active codperation of teachers. There are, however, a 
large number of boys between the ages of nine and sixteen, that are not attending 
any school whatever, but are, day and night, roaming the streets, and becoming 
familiar with every form of vice and iniquity. They frequent our school houses* 
annoying the children and enticing many, by their seductive arts, from school. 
Many of them seem to have no homes, and who sleep in bams and unoccupied build- 
ings. Our school houses have been repeatedly broken into, injured and defaced, and 
books destroyed by this numerous class of vagrants. Is there no power that can 
stay this tide of iniquity that is now threatening the peace of our city, as well as 
the prospects of our schools. 

The terrible scenes that have been recehtly enacted in New York and elsewhere, 
should warn us in the most emphatic manner, of what we may expect, and that at 
no distant day, unless something be done speedily to arrest this fearful increase of 
youthful depravity. Would it not be well for a special committee of this Board to 
be appolnti-d to confer with the City Council on this subject. 

The admission of pupils into all our s ;hools the past term have been 8017. There 
bre 816 admitted into the High School; 2135 into the Grammar; 2064 into the 
Intermediate, and 3663 into the Primary schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, DANIEL LEACH. 



AMSBIGAV ISWaTUTm OV IVBTBUOTIOV. 

Thb Thirty-fonrth Annual Meeting of the Ameriean Institute of Instructioii will 
be held in Concord, N. H., at the City Hall, on the 2tfth, 26th, and 27th days of 
August. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the Phenix Hotel on the 26th, at II o'clock, 
A.M. 

The public exercises, will be as follows : 

TmsaPAT, AvGuar 26. 
At 2A oNdook, P. M., the meeting will be organised for the transaction of buaineM, 
Mid to Usten to the usual addi ei si of wdeome, and the President's Annual Ad- 
I ; after whieh there will be a disoussion upon the following subjeot : « What 

4 
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iattruotion is best adapted to prepare our popUs to appreciate and disoharss their 
duties as citixens and patriots ? " 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a lecture by Rer. Henry £. Parker, of Concord, N. H. 
Wbonbsdat, August 26. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a diKussion. Subject : *« Would the general introdvction of 
Object Teaching into our schools be beneficial } " 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a lecture by Prol Mark Bailey, of Yale College, New 
Hayen, Conn. 

At H o'clock, P. M., a lecture by Hon. I. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Michigan. 

At 3i o'dock, P. M., a discussion. Subject : •« Best Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing." 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a lecture by Prof. John 8. Hart, of the State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Thubsdat, August 27. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a lecture by Bey. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the Massachn* 
setts Board of Education. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject : •« State and Local Superintendence 
of Schools." 

At 2i o'clock, P. M., a lecture by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston ; to be 
followed by a discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a discussion, to be followed by brief addresses from represen* 
tatives of several States. 

Arrangements have been made whereby persons atcending the meeting will be 
entertained only at the hotels, at prices i^ot ezoeeding one dollar per day. Ample 
accommodations are guaranteed. 

The following railroads will grant the usual reduction of fare ; that is, a Jtm 
return ticket for those who ptLj full fare one way. Boston & Lowell; Boston ft 
Mune; Eastern; Essex; Nashua & Lowell ; Wilton; Stony Brook; Lowell ft Law- 
rence ; Salem & Lowell ; Concord, Manchester & Lawrence ; Portsmouth & Con- 
cord ; Manchester ft North Ware ; Northern ; Concord ft Claremont ; Contoocook 
Valley ; Boston, Concord ft Montreal ; Old Colony ft Fall River ; Western ; Wor- 
cester & Nashua ; Norwich ft Worcester ; and Providence ft Worcester, from all 
stations below Whitinsville. 

Persons attending the Lutitute will obtain a free return ticket from the Secretary 
of the Institute, which will be good only on the railroad upon which the bearer 
came to the Institute, and only to the station from which one •< advance fare " was 
paid. 

The American Normal School Association will hold a meeting for the transaction 
of business, at some time during the session cf the Institute. 

S. W. Masoiv, Secretary. A. P. STONE, President. 



PsssiDBiiT Hill, of Harvard University, and Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecti- 
eut, Ez-Chancellor of the Wisconsin University, have accepted invitations to deliver 
addresses at the meeting of the National Teachers' Association, to be held at Chicago 
on the 5th of August. The meeting will probably be attended by a large delegation 
from New England. 
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VOLUME mjsnsL 



NUMBBB NINE, 



THB POSITIONS OF OUB FUFHiS. 



BT DIO LBWI8, M. D. 



After ventilation, no subject bearing upon the 
health of our children, during their school-days, is so 
important as position in sitting and standing. 

First, a word on their attitudes while 
standing or walking. 

Figure 1 shows a position of the arms 

which is much in vogue. If the hands 

be thus joined behind, it is not impossible 

to carry the head and shoulders well 

back ; but the tendency to hold the body 

\ in the illustrated position is so strong, 

r / that, among the thousands I have seen 

A 1^ walking with their hands thus joined, not 

csll-H^ ten have carried their heads and should- 

Figure 1. . 

^ ers erect. 

Figure 2 represents another attitude common in our 
best schools. Such folding of the arms tends to con- 
tract the chest. Whoever will fdld his arms thus, and ^^^^ 
carefully watch the influence upon his shoulders and chest, will need 
no further illustration. One experimenter found that the quanti^ of 
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air inhaled at a single inspiration was reduced from ten to twenty 
per cent, by holding the arms in this position. 

Figure 3 presents a good attitude for the spine 
and one which, if practiced in school would t^nd to 
form the habit of walking erect. If teachers will 
stand or walk but ten minutes, holding the hands and 
arms in this position, I think they will be convinced of 
the truth of what I am saying. 

The attitude in figure 4, may appear somewhat un- 
seemly ; but in a physiological aspect, and as meeting 
certain defects which are almost universal among the 
young of our country, it is the best possible position. 
The muscles in the back of the neck are, in almost 
every young person, so weak as to permit the head 
habitually to droop. Carrying the hands thus inter- 
locked upon the back of the head, with the requisition 
that the pupil shall, during five minutes three or four 
Figure 8. times a day, stand or walk with the head drawn firmly 
back against the hands, would do more to correct the habit of droop- 
ing shoulders, and a weak spine, than any other exercise of which I 
can conceive. 

It is not, however, for me, — an outsider, — even to suggest to 
teachers how often, and how long such attitudes shall 
be practiced. I simply take the liberty to say, that 
they would tend strongly to correct certain distortions 
of spine, shoulders, and chest, which are more or less 
inevitable, with the present positions in our schools. 

But a tenfold more serious *!ev]I, in position, is seen 
in the pupil at his desk. 

The face, when the head is held erect, is perpendic- 
ular, while the top of the desk is nearly horizontal. 
But the line of vision must be not far from a right 
angle with the surface of the book or atlas. To secure 
this necessary relation between the face and the page, 
the pupil leans forward and holds his face nearly paral- 
lel with the desk-top, or the page of the book. 

If it were possible to hold the head back, and see the 
part of the atlas nearest the pupil, with the line of ^*^^* *• 
▼iaion at an angle of forty-five degrees with the surfieu^e of the page, 
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how 18 the pupil to see the part of the atlas which is one foot ferther 
irom his face ? This he cannot do without carrying his head one 
foot forward. To be constantly changing the focal distance through 
the range of a foot, would soon ruin his eyes. 

When pupils become fatigued by leaning forward, or froih a con- 
yiction of duty would hold the head erect, we frequently see them 
attempt to secure the indispensable relation between the face and the 
page by placing two or three books under the upper end of the atlas. 

I have devised a simple, cheap, and, 
several eminent teachers say, per- 
fect means, by which this evil is en- 
tirely removed. It is illustrated in 
figure 5. The ladder is strong and 
not liable to get out of repair. The 
wire pall which supports it is united 
with it at the upper end, not by a 
hinge, which might get out of re- 
^ pair, but by simply entering small 
V holes in the side pieces of the ladder. 
; The pall is held to the ladder below 
by a strap, which, with a hook, 
^ serves to alter the inclination of the 
^^ ^ ^ ladder at pleasure. The finger-bars 

are joined to the ladder by strong 
hooks, which are caught upon the 
cross rounds, and may thus be raised 
or lowered by a single motion of the 
hand. If placed as seen in the cut, 
they will hold two books, — for ex- 
ample, a Latin Reader and Lexicon. 
Figure 6 shows two books thus 
supported. 

Figure 7 illustrates the position of 
the pupil while using the New Book- 
Holder. 

Every desk in the large school of 
N. T. Allen, Esq., at West Newton, ^ 
is supplied with this new invention ; 
and Mr. Allen has written me a PigurtB. 
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very warm note of commendation, attesting their sncoem in seenring 

an upright attitude in his pupils. 

I have spoken of this book-holder, not be- 
cause it is the only means by which such 
advantages may be secured^ but as an illus« 
tration of possibilities. There is not an in- 
genious mechanic, but will, for a dollar, fur- 
nish some simple means which will, more or 
less, perfectly secure the same results. 

Engaged for many years as a teacher of 
gymnastics in schools, my attention has con- 
stantly been called to the false positions among 
our pupils ; and, in these few paragraphs, I 
^^' ' have ventured, for the first time as regards 

part of them, to call the attention of the public to the subject. 



For the Schoohnaiter. 

thu ohiiiD'8 loss. 



'TwAi June, and Nature in her gayett robe. 
Bestowed her smilet on all who her admire, — 
And who is he admireth not the works 
Of Ood, shown forth in Nature's lovely June. 
Hiil, dale and glen, forest and groTe, aU crowned 
With lovely wreaths of beautiful bright flowers. 
E'en in the dty's crowded streets, were seen 
Where dwelt the rich, the rosy garlands too. 
But far removed from aU these beauteous scenes. 
Within a dark and dingy looking room. 
Whose Airniture was scanty, poor and worn. 
Stifling with heat, a dying mother lay. 
Attended only by a child of twelve. 
Her face, once beautiful, was lovely stiU, 
But ah I that loveliness was not for earth ! 
Too soon, yes, all too soon, for that frail child, 
Earth's loveliness for heaven's would be exchanged. 
She feels the dart, she knows the seal of death 
Upon her brow is fixed unalterably sure. 
She knows, yet trembles not, for she hath known 
For many sorrowing years no will but His, 
The wise, AU-wise dispenser of good gifts. 
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Her trvtt in wiadom inflaita, bo gtwt. 
She doee not even fear to leave her child 
Alone, nncared for, in the busy world ; 
She knowa that He whoae eye is over all 
Will care for and protect the lonely one. 

•• Hath he not marked my darling's little head i 
Hath he not numbered every hair thereon ? 
Hath he not promised that believing souls, 
In praying, shall be blest } And I have prayed, 
And Ood hath heard my cries — my child is aaliB* 
The world is cold, how very cold I know, 
How selfish and unpitying to the poor. 
How full of vice and misery and woe ; 
But there is good among the loathsome mass. 
And Ood will still direct the orphan's way." 
As thus she mused a pearly drop stole forth, 
A moment trembled on the silken lash. 
Then fell upon the pale and ahiunken hand ; 
But like the sun through April showers glowing* 
An angel smile betrayed how great her trust. 
How sweet her resignation to God's will. 
A moment thus she lay, then called the childy 
Her darling little Effie to her side. 
Quickly the child bent low her litae head» 
To kiss the mother's pale and sunken oheek. 
Then bowed it on the ISuntly heaving breast. 
While thus she lay the mother, amiling, said : 

•* £Ae, I'm going home ; yes, Effie, going home." 

•• Why, mother, thisis home," the ohild replied, 
In wonder gazing on her mother's face. 

" Not home, my child, no, no, this is not home. 
'Tis but the place where we were wont to stay, 
Scarce sheltered firom the storm, but 'tia not home. 
But now I'm going where the piercing wind 
And cold, cold rain shall never enter more ; 
Where summer's burning heat shall not oppress* 
Nor winter's bitter cold the poor frame chill. 
Tes, Effie, to the mansions in the sky, 
• The house eternal in the heavens,' I go. 
I'm going there, where hunger never more 
Shall give its cruel pangs to those in want ; 
Where rags and dirt and filth can never be. 
And misery and want are never known. 
The streets are paved with gold, the gates are pearl, 
Its strong foundations lined with precious stonee ; 
Ood is its sun and moon, its light and heat. 
And it is thus one bright, eternal day. 
And from the throne the crystal fount flows on, 
And pours its never ceasing streams of life. ' 
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Betide it ttBiiclB the tree of life, whoee froit 
When Adam fell was lott to erring man. 
Bat now is free to those who are redeemed. 
There Ood*s bright angeU strike the harp's sweet «horia 
And flu the holy plaee with sweetest songs. 
And there among the heavenly choir will be. 
The dearly lored, long passed away fW>m earth. 
And Oh, how joyous shall our meeting be. 
Such, EiBe, is the home where I'm to stay,— 
Securely stay forever, erer, more." 
She ceased, the glories of that heavenly home 
Making more bright the angers smile she wore. 
As her imagination brought them near. 
•• With wonder, admiration and surprise," 
The child had listened to the glowing words, 
Though God and heaven we e no new themes to her. 
For, faithful to her charge, the mother's voice 
Had taught the child of Jesus, home and heaven. 
But now the tones were gifted with a power 
Bo near angelic as to startle her ; 
And smiling through her tears, as only they 
Who have been taught the Saviour can, she said : 

Mother, your Effie, too, wUl go. 

To that bright home above, 
Not long will linger here below. 

With not a friend to love. 
'Neath summer^s hot sun, through winter^s cold sleet. 
Here living to beg in the dieary street. 

Oh mother, take your Efie, too. 

Why need we ever part } 
When you are gone what shall I do ^ 

'Twill break your Effie's heart 
To leave her thus, homeless, friendless, alone, 
By rich and by poor uncared for, unknown. 

Then, mother, pray, O pray with me, 

That God will take me, too, 
Forever more with you to be ; 

Yes, pray, dear mother, do. 
That ChrlBt, the Bedeemer, so good and so kind. 
When he takes you home will not Itave me behind. 

Dear mother, has not Effie been 

To you both kind and true ? 
Then, mother dear, Oh take me in 

To heayen along with you I 
For you, in that home so bright and so fidr. 
Would be lonely still with no Effie there. 
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TIm mother had gone,— ere the child had done 
She had fled from earth to heaven, her home. 
Bitter, most hitter, the child's lonely wail. 
As she kissed the hrow and the lips so pale ; 
Most sadly she wept,— ah ! what sweet relief 
Do our tears afford in the hour of grief ! 
When the heart seems bursting with sorrow and pain. 
And reason seems fled from the reeling brain. 
From the ready fountain the hot tears roll, 
Soothing and calming the o'erburthened soul. 
'Twas thus with the child, and •• Thy will be done," 
Fell from the lips of the orphaned one. 
As she thought of the lessons the sainted had taught, 
That 'twas wrong to cherish -one murmuring thought. 
She repeated again, in the same sweet tone, 
" I will murmur not, let • Thy will be done.' " 

Bim Point, June 10th, 1868. 



For the 8ehooliiiait«r. 
ACOITBACnr. 



Pkrhaps there is no <me thing that adds to good scholarship more 
than a habit of accuracy. Without this the mind seems but the 
depository of the unfinished patterns of the workshop. In every 
department of education or labor, a habit of accuracy is indispensable 
to one who desires to make and leave his mark in the world. The 
aspirant to honor and fame aims not to leave an unmeaning scrawl 
which will offend the taste of beholders, but rather those distinct, 
deeply graven lines which, with characteristic symmetry and beauty, 
shall speak to posterity in the clearest language. 

Who would admire that sculptor who should select his marble and 
begin his piece with no definite idea as to what it should represent ? 
Especially worthless would be that statue chiselled without regard to 
the proportions of the figure. The very thing to be admired is the 
perfection o{ the imitation in all parts, individually- ml collectively. 
This exactness is only to be attained by most careful, patient study, 
followed by unwearied, accurate execution. Nor is the eye alone a 
certain guide in this ; frequent measurement must school the eye and 
correct the slightest error. 
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The teacher, like the scuptor, has at hand certain materials, which 
are at once the subject and object of his labors, from which he most 
try to form models of excellence. The school-room is the teacher's 
stadio. The teacher must exert himself untiringly, must expend his 
efforts freely, if he would carve an imperishable good name upon the 
characters of those before him. His is the duty to take off the rough 
comers, to smooth, to polish the whole in full and fair proportions. 
This is indeed a labor of time and patience ; and too often, alas ! left 
entirely to the teacher^s care, while home and street influences are 
working against him, and the whole becomes a struggle between rival 
forces. The teacher cannot accomplish these results without an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his pupils. Then let him not confine his 
efforts to the school-room, but cultivate their society and carry his 
influence to the play-ground and to their homes. 

While, as teacher, you strive to secure for yourself the advantages 
of accuracy, teach it as a fundamental principle to your pupils ; make 
them feel its advantages by showing them its universal utility. It is 
not enough that the answer to a problem is obtained; the work should 
be explicit, and so written that a stranger can follow the solution. It 
is not enough that a word is so spelled that ''you know what it 
means," if the letters are transposed — (as ei for ie) ; it must be spell- 
ed literatim. Apply the same principle in every study of your school, 
and even to movements of the scholars to and from their classes. 
Have them prompt in obeying the signals of the teacher and exact in 
their positions. It will repay you in the end. We admire a body of 
well drilled militia, the movements of good machinery. The charm 
is in the accuracy with which every movement is executed. Then 
shrink not from the toil and care requisite to make your school a place 
of accuracy. The results shall render the school more attractive to 
the pupils and conduce to your own as well as others' convenience 
and happiness. k. 



In teaching, prepare for difficulties, meet them with a brave heart, 
Ipve labor, scorn ease, and expect success, and the joy of triumph 
will compensate for all trials and toils. 

F0013 who cgnnot learn, and geniuses who need not, are veiy rare. 
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BSQiriSXTSB OF BTTOOESB IN TBACBINQ. 

AH B88AT BEAD AT THB TORX COUNTY (PA.) TEACHEB'B A8B0CIATI0V, 
BT JAMES A. MUBPHT. 

In every profession there are those who succeed and those who 
fisdl, — those who shine as lights in their profession and are at once 
the admiration and envy of their fellows, and those who never attain 
even a miserable mediocrity. Nor is the teacher exempt from this 
general law ; his rank is generally as accurately ascertained by the 
community as that of the minister, the lawyer, or the doctor. He is 
either spoken of by them as " an excellent teacher," " a pretty good 
teacher," or ** a miserable excuse for a teacher," whom it is a waste 
of time to send children to school to. 

To me, in this essay, has been assigned the task of pointing out 
some of the " Requisites of Success in Teaching." In performing 
this duty, I shall make it a point to be emphatically practical in my 
remarks, and not consume your time with rounded periods and 
smoothly written sentences, calculated to please the ear but not im- 
prove the understanding. 

In the first place, then, the man who succeeds must be an earnest 
man. Success in every art is always the result of industry. There 
is not an eminent man alive who has not attained his position through 
industry and a persevering effort, coupled with a determination to 
succeed. Trifles do not discourage him ; and obstacles only call forth 
increased powers of his mind to surmount them. With him there is 
no such word as fail, — it is not found in his dictionary. 

If then, my fellow teachers, you have entered your school-rooms 
with the determination to succeed and will bend your energies to 
that purpose, my word for it, you will succeed. But if, as seems too 
often the case in our schools, you have commenced teaching for the 
sake of employing your time and replenishing your pockets without a 
thought or a care whether you succeed or not, give it up, — for shame 
give it up and go to hod-carrying for an honest living ! Do not dis- 
grace an honorable profession with your cupidity and sloth. Remem- 
ber you are dealing with immortal minds, and he who steals the time 
from a child which should be devoted to the development of its intel- 
lect and the formation of its character, is more guilty than he who 
robs the beggar boy of his crust. 
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The earnest teacher is not only attentive to the duties of his school, 
but his nights are devoted to the acqusition of knowledge. It is a 
law of mind as well as of matter, that where there is no progress 
there is retrogression. There is no such thing as standing still. 
Everything around us is either progress or decay. The mind is either 
gaining strength and acquiring new powers, or it is verging towards 
imbecility. The teacher who, year after year, presents himself before 
the directors with a certificate in which the units are gradually in- 
creasing, is an unworthy member of the profession. He lacks that 
diligence which is absolutely necessary to success. The grocery store 
and the ribald jest have more attractions for him than his profession. 
Were he an earnest teacher he would spend his leisure hours in pre- 
paring himself for the class room, and in seeking new modes of illus- 
tration to impress the truths of science upon his pupils. In a word, 
his energies are all employed on his work, and while he is teaching 
others, he is himself climbing the Hill of Science and plucking the 
wild flowers that bloom in his path. Such a man never iails. Suc- 
cess awaits him as certainly as the wreath awaits the victor's brow. 

A second requisite of success is scholarship. To become a teacher 
of others he must himself be taught. An ignorant teacher is no less 
a nuisance than a barber's apprentice. The face is too delicate to be 
submitted to the awkward attempts of the one ; and the texture of 
the mind too finely woven to be entrusted to the bungling care of the 
other. How many a noble intellect has been ruined through the in- 
competency of teachers ! 

« FuU many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

But the teacher, if he has a proper idea of the responsibility and dig- 
nity of his station, will be a scholar. He will not consent to become 
a laughing stock at the examination to every school boy who chooses 
to be present. It is an old adage, " Where there is a will there is a 
way." Academies and high schools are too numerous to excuse the 
teacher's ignorance. His duty is plain. He should either qualify 
himself for the position or abandon the idea of teaching. One great 
reason why our profession is not held in greater esteem is owing to 
the ignorance of its pretenders. 

So long as men who, to use the expression of an old teacher, think 
there is only one sea in the world, are employed as teachers, just so 
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long will an incubus rest on the dignity of the profession. Yet we 
are gravely told that the employment of such teachers is unavoidable 
at the present, — that there is not enough of teachers without them. 
Out upon such logic ! Raise the wages, and give teachers a decent 
compensation, and there will be one for every school. In one of the 
lower end townships, which I am sorry to say is very poorly repre- 
sented on this floor to-day, the directors have graded the salaries, and 
teachers whose certificates do not average three are only to receive 
eleven dollars per month ! Whose certificates do not average three ! 
I blush to think that such teachers are employed at any price. Such 
mind-crushers and intellect extinguishers, who continue to force them- 
selves oa school directors and through the influence of friends obtain 
places, should be transported by law, to Southern Africa to teach 
Hottentots. 

I am Sometimes twitted by our brethren of the " Red Rose," that 
in educational matters we are fifty years behind the age. I acknow- 
ledge that the remark stings, but it only hurts because it is too true. 
Although my pride will not permit me to acknowledge it to them, 
yet the fact is too patent to be disregarded. We are behind the age ; 
but I see much to encourage me to hope that if we are only true to 
our county and ourselves, the White Rose will yet bloom proudly by 
the side of the choicest hot-house plants in the State. I see already 
the efiects of this Institute in difiusing the true spirit of education 
throughout the county, and I venture the prediction that before 
another decade of years has rolled by, the teacher who refiises to 
make his pilgrimage hither in the holidays to meet his fellow teachers 
in council, will be cast out of the pale of respectable brotherhood. 

The third requisite of success is discipline. To become a good 
disciplinarian the teacher laust Clend the siumter in modoj as the 
Latins expressed it, with the fortiter in re. That is, he must unite 
gentleness with firmness. If he mingles these in due proportions in 
his discipline, he will seldom &il in securing good order in his school. 
But if either preponderates he will lose his influence. If he indulges 
in too much mildness without combining firmness in the execution of 
his laws, he will be trampled on rough-shod by his pupils, and become 
at once the slave and contempt of his school. On the other hand, if 
he adopts the old Irish method of putting all his instructions on the 
outside and then driving them in with the hickory, he will become 
the tyrant, instead of teacher, of his school. The teacher who has 
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the respect of liis pupih is accessible to every member of his school. 
The scholar approaches him without fear and trembling, with the full 
assurance that he will not be repulsed. But when a disposition is 
manifested of trampling; on his laws and despising his authority, he 
lets it be distinctly known that they must and will be maintained. 
He will label on his hickory this motto : " The last resort of Teach- 
ers " ; but when its use seems indispensable, he will use it in such a 
manner that it will be a terror to evil doers, and the guilty recipient 
will feel that ''the way of the transgressor is hard." • . 

But though accessible to all, he does not lose his dignity as teacher. 
He remembers that '^ familiarity breeds contempt," and while he 
exercises all the parent's kindness he does not lose the parent's dignity 
and authority. His rules are few and well chosen. A general law, 
*' Do right," with a few by-laws, is all he heeds. In this connection 
I would call attention to a set of laws for the government of schools, 
written by some Solon, and a few years ago generally used throughout 
the county, though I am happy to say they are now seldom met with, 
and arc only used by some old persons to mark the degeneracy of the 
times when there are no printed rules in our schools. After penning 
as many laws as there are articles in the Constitution of the United 
States, the grave Solon wrote this weighty regulation : " In the 
morning each pupil shall enter the school-room, salute the teacher, 
and proceed to his or her seat with as little delay as possible, and 
observe the same rules when dismissed at noon and in the evening." 
The successful teacher does not require his pupils to enter the school- 
room, salute the teacher and proceed to his or her seat, when dismiss- 
ed at noon or in the evening ! I have introduced this to show how 
farcical it is to burden the school with a set of printed mles to be read 
every month and be violated every hour. 

To be a good disciplinarian, the teacher must be able to govern 
himself. A stormy and irrascible teacher will have a tempestuous 
school. Children are creatures of imitation and will soon learn to 
copy the manners of the teacher. Above all he should be a moral if 
not a religious man. Early impressions are lasting. A profane word, 
a scoffer's jest or a sneer at religion from the lips of the teacher, may 
leave a dark blot on the soul of the pupil which time cannot ef&ce. 
He must study attentively the various dispositions of his scholars, and 
adapt his discipline to their different natures. How oflen will the 
hand laid kindly on the head, or the fingers run lightly through the 
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hair, accompanied with a reproof delivered in tones of earnest expos- 
tulation which makes the student feel that it is not spoken in unkind- 
ness, subdue the heart which no amount of harshness could affect ! 
How oft^n will a word kindly spoken, arouse the fire of emulation in 
the breast, which before had lain dormant. And how often, too, 
does a withering remark from an unfeeHng teacher blight and mildew 
the intellect of a sensitive child, who, if a different method of treat- 
ment had been adopted, might have been the star-pupil of his school ! 
If, as I have said before, teachers would judiciously combine the 
utmost kindness and gentleness with a little firmness and decision, we 
would hear less of directors being called in to expel unruly scholars. 

The last requisite for success which I shall mention is. Adaptation 
of the Teaching to the wants of the pupils. The mind, in early life, 
is adapted to reading and spelling, and if these are neglected in youth 
they will never be acquired in after life. I wish I could be heard by 
every teacher in the county ; I would raise my voice and say : 

•* Teach your children to read and spell off the book while they are 
young. They can never become scholars without them, and, if not 
acquired in youth it is hopeless to attempt to teach them afterwards. 
Do n't, for the sake of popularity, force the pupils from the Speller 
into the Third or Fourth Reader, and thus ruin both their reading 
and spelling forever. The mathematical talent is but slightly devel- 
oped in a child ; but its voice is flexible and its memory tenacious. 
Bend, therefore, your energies to teach it that which it can then learn 
and never afterwards acquire. Seventeen ycsars' experience in teach- 
ing tells me that I can enter your school-rooms, and after I have 
selected your best speller I have taken your best scholar. Then teach 
your children to spell." 

If you are qualified for your post you will devise a thousand little 
ways of arousing and stimulating the ardor of your pupils, and if you 
are actively alive yourselves to the importance of your work, you will 
find that your pupils are not far behind you in zeal. I have spoken 
thus plainly to you, my fellow teachers, because I feel the importance 
of the work in which we are engaged. Our schools are the hope of 
the nation, and our school teachers the conservators of our liberties. 

If we would preserve our free institutions, — if we would not that 
the silver-shod heel of the despot shall crush out our liberties, we 
must cherish our common schools. 

In conclusion, let me say to you, that if you are fidthftd in the dis- 
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charge of your duties you will not fail of securing your reward ; you 
will be honored by the community, your services will be sought by 
them. While you live you will receive the respect of your pupils ; 
and when your heads He low beneath the sods of the valley ,.they will 
reverence your memories, and as they stand over your graves the gen- 
tle tear of recollection will course down grateful cheeks as they ex- 
claim : " Here lies all that is mortal of a once loved teacher." — 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 



For the SehoolmMter. 
A TBAGEDB'S BEBFONSIBIIiITIIiS. 

There is no individual in a community who does so much to give 
shape to the lives of men as the teacher, save perhaps the minister. 
I say perhapSy for I believe it is an open question whether the preach- 
er, with all the reverence paid him even by a New England parish, 
exerts a wider influence than the humble instructor of youth, whose 
sphere is not restricted to those of a particular faith, but includes all, 
of every creed and of no creed, andj too, at a period of life when 
most susceptible of impressions. It is often said that the teacher 
stands next to the parent in point of responsibility, but the truth is he 
occupies a higher position. The parent's influence is limited to the 
few under his own roof. The teacher necessarily comes in contact 
with a multitude of minds, which are guided more or less by his every 
act and word, while, alas ! too often many of them have never known 
much of the sweet influences of home in its fullest meaning. The 
first words of sympathy and smiles of love they ever have received 
came from their teacher's lips. 

The tender emotions of their better nature are first called forth, 
and they are made to feel that there is something higher to live for 
than the gratification of their own selfish desires. As they drink 
deeper and deeper from the fount of knowledge they are brought into 
closer sympathy with him who kindly gives them the draught. To 
many a pupil his teacher is his ideal of perfection in all that is ele- 
vating and ennobling to man. He is a model of scholarship, charac- 
ter and habits, and even in little matters commonly regarded of small 
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account his example is closely copied. The least impropriety in his 
conduct is observed and commented upon freely by those who watch 
his manners so carefully, and every such impropriety tends to weaken 
in their minds a sense of the importance of a conscientious regard for 
right. 

If, then,. the teacher is so powerful an agent in moulding the char- 
acter of those under his charge, which no careful observer can deny, 
the importance of placing before the young a model which can be 
safely imitated is at once apparent. There exists on the part of 
agents and cbmmittees a most unaccountable indifference to this sub- 
ject. The great question, when considering the application of a 
teacher, is not whether he has character, whether he is a man in the 
highest sense, but whether he has the mind and muscle which are 
indispensable to the proper management of a school. This they 
should ask, but not leave the other unasked. Among the multitudes 
of young men who go forth from our colleges to engage in teaching 
there is a large portion who are no more suitable to guide the youth- 
ful mind aright than the blind to lead the blind. Many a young man 
whose dissolute character and vile habits are such that it requires the 
weight of a father's reputation or the influence of patronizing friends to 
prevent his expulsion from college, finds no difficulty in securing some 
sort of testimonials, and is allowed to assume the responsibilities of a 
teacher. Thus the poisonous influences that have rendered him worse 
than worthless are communicated to the tender minds of the young, 
and instead of inspiring in them desires to be great and good drags 
them downward. Such teachers are directly responsible for much of 
the recklessness and immorality so prevalent in all our cities and 
towns. It was in their power to correct the evil propensities of the 
young while in their incipient state and nip the bud before it bears 
the evil fruit. 

On the contrary, we may congratulate ourselves that a large ma- 
jority of our teachers fresh from the classic halls of learning and piety 
are actuated by the highest motives to make the world better for their 
being in it. 



It is the worst sort of education to let a child be wavering between 
his will and your own, and to be incessantly disputing with him which 
shall be master. — Rousseau. 
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For the SehoolniAtter. 

THE FiaiTBATIVE lilKEIOSSS OF A GOOD ESBAT TO AJT 

ABOHITEOTUBAI. OOIiUMN. 

As I sit writing, a narrow window not far from me is large enough 
to allow me to scan a white fluted Ionic column, that supports with 
its fellow, partially hidden by the blind, the entablature of a simple 
facade. 

A square granite stone is the base. The base is solid ; it is the 
foundation of the column. It is like the beginning of an essay, when 
the essay is to be builded — strong, well defined, fixed in principle, 
well and firmly laid down. 

The column is composed of parts. Each part is harmoniously 
brought to each other part, so that there are no visible seams or fis- 
sures, and there is no rude breaking-ofF of one line of boundary to 
break on the next. 

The capital tastefully crowns the shaA;. When the eye glances 
from base to summit, it is pleased with the concluding part of the 
work — the topmost figure is tasteful. An essay should be closed 
with some thought that will leave an agreeable impression upon the 
reader's mind. He should part with a desire to meet his instructor 
again. 

Not only should the writer aim to please his reader, but he should 
remember that as a column sustains an im)x>rtant weight, so the 
arguments or considerations of his essay must support important 
conclusions, else his essay is valueless, and his reader will care little 
whether the writer succeeds or not. He should remember too, to 
render every part of his discourse sufficiently strong to support what 
precedes and to sustain what follows it. The arrangement of his 
topics should be carefully made to secure strength as well as beauty, 
by placing the more apparent considerations first, since they appear 
strongest, and by arranging others so that each successive part shall 
really rest on that previous, while the whole shall be sufficiently 
strong, the last one fixed completeing the whole work. 

Then, as the eye glances over the completed edifice it should seek 
and remove every unsightly element, taking down and re-building the 
fabric if necessay to secure beauty or finished usefulness. Care 
taken in laying out the plan will generally render no such work 
severely incumbent, but will assure the maker that only a few strokes 
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of the instrument will be needed to smooth down redundancies. And 
this previous labor of a writer is not less incumbent upon him than 
upon a designer of an edifice, since all productions complete and 
beautiful have been designed in a man's mind. These elements heed- 
ed secure long endurance to a work of the intellect, as they are made 
elements of excellence in a work of art. Considered in a figure, rough 
stone becomes a beautiful pillar touched by the stroke of art, and 
wrought by the industry of a man is brought to the shape of a sightly 
and enduring monument, worthy of the admiration and regard of 
many generations. 

Henry Clark. 
Pawtuckel^ B. J., Auffust 8. 



A FULN FOB ABBIONIZra IA8BONB AND HZIABUra 
BOOITATION& 

A topic is a distinct subject of thought. Lessons should be assign- 
ed by topics, rather than by pages, because the former presents to the 
mind of the pupil the subject that is to be learned and explained ; 
while the latter does not necessarily call the attention to anything 
except the words used on the pages in the description of the subject. 

rules for making the TOPICS. 

1. The elementary ideas of a science should be taught by object 
lessons before the science itself is studied. The ability to study geo- 
graphy as a science, implies a previous knowledge of form, of that 
form the earth possesses, of many elementary ideas in astronomy, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, etc., all of which elementary 
ideas the student must possess before the study of geography can 
become possible to hun. Hence the reason for the first rule. 

2. We first study a thing as a whole, and then, by analysis, we 
study its parts. Therefore the first topics should call for an explana- 
tion of the whole thing, or the whole subject. 

If a thing is the subject, then the first topic should call for those , 
marks by which the thing is distinguished firom all other things, and 
on account of which it receives its name. 

If a science is the subject, then the first topic shoold call for an 
.1 
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illustration and statement of the definition^f that science. For in- 
stance, if the science of rhetoric is the subject of study, the first topic 
might be : Derive the definition of rhetoric, by defining language, 
by showing what is meant by the use of language, and by its right 
use. Then follows the definition, " Rhetoric is that which teaches 
the right use of language." This definition presents the subject as a 
whole. After the subject is thus presented as a whole, it should be 
analyzed, and topics given requiring the study and explanation of the 
parts into which the whole may be divided. The rules for making 
and arranging the particular topics are as follows : If the subject is 
a thing, the topics should be so given as to direct the attention to the 
parts of the thing in the order in which we should naturally study 
them. When we study the parts of an object in the order in which 
they naturally present themselves to us, we study in the order of 
nature, and such an order may be called a natural order. For in- 
stance, if the earth is the thing studied, it would present itself to us 
in this order : first, its form, then its size, surface, divisions of sur&ce 
into land and water, forms of the lands and the waters, divisions of 
the lands into mountain ranges and into valleys, river systems, etc. 

If this natural order is observed in the arrangement of the tqpics, 
the knowledge obtained by their study will be so associated as to be 
easily remembered. And more than this, the facts will be so related 
to their causes that the dependence of the one upon the other will be 
readily seen. ♦ 

If the subject is a science, an explanation of the most elementary 
ideas of the science should be called for in the first topic ; and then 
the remaining topics should be so arranged as to lead the student to 
the more simple ideas before the more complex. Care should also be 
taken, in the arrangement, that the pupil is led to associate the ideas 
of cause with the ideas of eifect. 

When we arrange our thoughts in the order of the simple ideas 
before the complex ideas formed of them, or when we connect our 
ideas of cause with ideas of effect, we are said to think in a logical 
order. The rules, then, for arranging the particular topics of any 
study, are — first, When a thing is studied, the topic should lead the 
pupil to study the parts of a thing in a natural order. When a sci- 
ence is studied, the topics should be so given as to lead the pupil to 
arrange his ideas in a logical order. 

The utility of this philosophical arrangement of topics is fonrfold. 
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Ist. It aids the memory ^y being in accordance with the laws of asso- 
ciation upon which memory is based, and it establishes such a relation 
between the facts learned, that when they are known they become 
real knowledge. 2d. Facts that hold no relation to one another, do 
not constitute knowledge ; and much of the study in many schools is 
for the acquisition of facts, without reference to their causes, or to 
any use that can be made of them. 8d. It furnishes the mind with 
such exercise as will give it the highest discipline. 4th. It will fur- 
nish the mind of the pupil with the method of thinking that it will 
wish to employ on all questions in practical life. The pupil should 
be taught to divide subjects into their proper topics for himself. He 
should also be taught how to study. Mental discipline consists very 
much in the power to give entire attention to whatever we wish to 
become the subject of our thoughts. The powers are strengthened 
by use, but the young pupil finds it di£Bcult to use his own powers 
for a long time in thinking on one subject. His young senses are 
constantly affected by the presence of other objects than those he is 
required to study. His mind is easily diverted from its proper work 
to that which has no connection with it. Therefore the teacher must 
contrive methods by which all disturbing causes may be removed, and 
the student be left to think without inteniiption. During the study 
hour, he should prepare the illustrations he is to use in making expla- 
nation of the subjects of the recitation. This process will add intelrest 
to the study, and give him a better knowledge of the subject. 

At the time of recitation the pupil should stand, as the mind acts 
with more energy when the body is standing. He should be required 
to take such a position at the black-board as best to command the 
attention of the whole class. With the crayon in one hand and the 
index in the other, he should illustrate the topic of his recitation on 
the black-board with the one, and as he explains, point out the object 
of his explanations with the other. This will attract the attention of 
the class,— for the one reciting appeals to the eye by his drawing and 
to the ear by his words of explanation. 

THE TEACHEK. 

The teacher should stand during the recitadon. If his emotional 
nature is in the right state he cannot sit. 

He will not be able to conduct the recitation properly unless he has 
a full knowledge of the subject. If the teacher possesses this know* 
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ledge he will not desire to be encumbered with a text-book. That he 
may have this knowledge, I would recommend that he study most 
carefully the lesson before the recitation occurs. 

If the pupil fails in his manner of recitation the teacher can give 
models, in which he may correct the position of the student, his tones 
of voice, his use of language, his use of illustrations, and his want of 
animation. 

The teacher should permit the pupils to recite first without ques- 
tions, following the topics that have been assigned. If the whole 
recitation is conducted by questions, the evils arising are : 1. Much 
time that belongs to the pupil is consumed by the teacher. 2. The 
pupil in preparing will not find it necessary to master the subject, but 
will study with the idea of 'depending upon the teacher for important 
help during the recitation. 3. The pupil can answer many questions 
by a simple reply in the affirmative or negative, and in this way will 
not be called upon to combine his ideas into a discourse, or to make 
any complete expressions. The power of expression is not cultivated. 
4. It is qu|te difficult to ask questions that shall not, in some degree, 
contain the answer. 

Students learn the right use of language more by example than by 
rules. The teacher, then, should be a perfect model in the use of 
language. The emotions can all be expressed by the different tones 
of the human voice. It is on this account that the tones of the hu- 
man voice are capable of exciting the emotions. The teacher should 
take advantage of this fact, and use such tones in his teaching as will 
have a tendency to excite proper emotions in the minds of his class. 
Tones that indicate a want of animation, or the existence of bad tem- 
per, have a bad intellectual and moral effect upon the student. I 
would recommend to the teacher to avail himself of all the good 
effects that can come from proper tones of the voice. 

Be enthusiastic. By this the class will be enthusiastic also, and 
enthusiasm throws a charm over everything towards which the feel- 
ing is exercised. It will excite a love for the school-room, for the 
work to be performed in it, and for the teacher himself. Take care 
that the class give their entire attention to the work during the reci- 
tation, and that they exhibit a good, earnest spirit in their criticisms 
and explanations. And thus the teacher may, by his methods of 
mental discipline, do much to secure for the student a good prepara- 
tion for the duties of life. — Mass. Teacher. 
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TWO EXTREMES. 18S 

For the SobootoiMUr. 
TWO EXTBEMBS. 

BY JOB, THE JEKSET MUTE. 

Egotism. — I, Joseph Mount, alias " Joe, the Jersey Mute," by 
which alias I am known the world over, expect to-morrow, or the day 
after, weather permitting, to locomote over valley and mount, a dis- 
tance of lo ! one thousand miles, upon wings of love. Now that 
Lizzie, the proud beauty, is mine in my own right, what care I for 
the rest of mankind ? Lizzie, the proud beauty, I repeat, is mine, 
and, remember ye, nobody else's. She has spumed many masculines, 
but to me his she lost her heart, in spite of her eflForts to the contrary ; 
chuckle, friends, one and all. For any masculines, from the highest 
to the lowest, to cut me, believe me, it is entirely out of the question ; 
but, considering that my Lizzie has rejected many masculines before 
me, the wonder is she could not treat me so. I simply wrote to her — 
without effort ; she, even she who is known all over the place to have 
turned her back to hosts of suitors, answered my letter, no, not letter, 
but note, on the double quick. After all her proud resistance to the 
shafts of Cupid in other quarters, this Lizzie fell heels over head into 
the meshes of love at the sight of my simple handwriting. Of course, 
I love her. And does she love me ? Quite earnestly, I tell you. I 
will make her my wife in two years, should nothing turn up to inter- 
rupt the consummation of our much wished-for happiness. Mrs. 
Mount she will then be ; as such she will be known ; as such she will, 
as per custom, be introduced to friends and strangers ; living or dead, 
I wUl be known as the husband of Lizzie, the proud beauty. She 
writes to me as often as four times a week, this proud beauty. She 
thinks of me by day, and dreams of me ; is full of spirit, yet kind, 
affectionate, (to me, of course,) and sympathetic ; is eminently wor- 
thy of me, and loves me as only a proud beauty does. She, my 
intended, is a prize worth winning. 

Modesty. — Good morning, friend. Expect, in a day or two, to 
see — see — see a beloved 1-1-lady at a distance. She may or may not 
be pretty, but she is sensible. Out of many suitors, she has been 
pleased to select one who humbly hopes that — that — that he will give 
her no cause to repent her choice. She will be married in two years, 
unless something will intervene to disappoint her. 
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Remark. — ^In the chapter on " Egotism," it will be seen, the words 
by which the writer magnifies himself, /, Tne^ my^ and mm«, occur in 
each sentence ; showing the enormous size of the organ of self^steem ; 
while the chapter on ** Modesty " is entirely free from egotism, thus 
indicating the want of proper self-esteem. In this case egotism and 
modesty run into extremes, from the want of proper dbcipline. 



QUESTIONS POR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



BJBBIBB OT QUIDBTIONS FBOFOSICD TO THS AFPUOAVTB TO 
BITTBB THB HIGH BOHOOIi, ITBW BBDTOBD, HOY. 1869. 

A&ITKICBTIC. 

1. Find the sum of eight thousand and ten ; forty-nine and three- tenths ; foxtf 
thousand, and three miUionths ; and subtract firom it 48059.3 ; multiply the remain- 
der by fi^n thousand ; and divide the product by three ten-thousandUis. 

2. Add 2-6 and 3-7 ; from the turn subtract 3-8 ; multiply the remainder by 1-3 
of 2 2-5 ; and divide the product by 4-5}. 

3. Bzpress in acres and the decimal of ^n acre, the ar^a of 49 square lots, each 6 
rods, 8 feet, 3 inches, on a side. 

4. Reduce 3-5 of an inch to the fraction of a mile. 

5. A can perform a piece of work in 7 days ; A and B together can perform the 
same in 4 days ; C can perform it in 14 days. In what time can B and C togther 
perform' the work } 

6. A sells goods which had cost (800, to B at an advanoe of 12} per cent ; B 
sells them to C, and gains 111-9 per cent, of what he had paid. What per eent. 
would A have gained, if he had sold t^e goods to G for the same which B receiyed ? 

7. A has (10,000 loaned in New Bedford, and $8,600 loaned in New York; on 
which sum is the legal interest greater, and how much per year } 

8. Suppose a note for (7,000 payable in 5 months, to be diecounted at a bank in 
New Bedford ; how much money would be received ? 

9. What is the Talue of a pile of wood, that is 10 rods long, 4 feet wide» and Ik 
yards high, at (5.75 per cord ? 

10. Subtract the square root from the cube root of 64-4096. 

OBOGBAPHT. 

L N^me, 1, three peninsulas in Europe ; 2, three of the principal ranges of the 
great mountain- system of Europe ; 3, two straits separating the continent of Europe 
from other lands ; 4, the most northern town in Europe ; 5, the principal produe- 
tioiAS on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

U. 1. To what three races do the inhabitants of Asia belong } 2. What are the 
chief productions of Japan ? 8. The capital of British India ? 4. What inland sea 
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in Tarkettan ? 5. In what direction does the land in Siberia slope, and how do you 
know it } 

III. 1. Into what do the rivera of Africa flow ? 2. When, by what society, and 
for what purpose, was Liberia founded ? 3. Which is the largest African island, 
and where situated } 4. Into what does the river Niger flow ? 5. What is the eap«- 
ital of Egypt > 

lY. 1. Which is the highest mountain in North America i 2, the longest river in 
Europe ? 3, the largest of the West India Islands belonging to Great Britain i 4, the 
most populous city in the world ? 6, the largest lake in the world } 

V. Which are the " Five Great Powers " of Europe ? 

YI. 1. Which is the larffMt of the United States } 2, the tno$t populous t 3. 
Which produces the most sugar ? 4. Which is the most noted for its manufactoret 
of wool and cotton } 5, of iron ? 

YII. What is the area of Massachusetts ? 2, its population ? 3. Give the boun- 
daries of New Bedford ; 4, of Bristol County ; 5, of Massachusetts. 

YUI. Wliat five .States border on the Gulf of Mexico ? 

IX. 1. What is longitude ? 2. When it is 10 o'clock a. m. in New Bedford, 
what is the time of day 45o east of it } 3. 45o west } 4. 45° north ? 6, 46^ south } 

X. Name five of the largest cities in the United States, and give their situation. 

OBAMMAB. 

I. 1. What is a noun ? 2, a pronoun ? 3, a verb ? 4, an adjective ? 5, an adverb ? 
(Give an example of each after its definition.) 

II. 1. What does the present tense of a verb denote ? 2, the past ? 3, the future ? 
4. the perfect ? 5, the past perfect ? (Give an example of each, using the yerb do in 
the first person singular.) 

III. 1. How are the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives regularly 
formed? 2. ComptLte Uttle i 3, prudent; 4, bad; 6, hind, 

TV, Write the plural of (1,) moutnfiil ; 2, mouse- trap ; 3, hero ; 4, grotto ; ff, 
Mussulman. 

Y. What is (1,) a sentence ? 2, a collective noun ? 3, a passive Terb ? 4, an irreg- 
ular verb } 5, the rule to be given in parsing a pronoun } 

YI. Correct, in respect to punctuation and capitals, the following : 

1. hon chas sumner of boston mass is a member of the u s senate 

2. the book entitled recreations of a country parson was written by rer 
dr a h boyd now of glasgow Scotland 

YII. ** Nature hath her hoarded poetry 

And her hidden spoils, and he 
Who is familiar with her myeteriea is eren as one 
Who, by some secret charm of soul or eye, 
In 'every clime, beneath the smiling sun, 
Seee where the springs of living waters lie." 

I. Name the modified predicate in the principal, or leading clause, in the abore 
extract ; 2, the nouns which are in the plural number ; 3, the prepositions ; 4, the 
transitive rerbs ; 5, the intransitive. 

YIII. Parse the five italicised words tn the aboTe extract. 

IX. Write (1) a sentence containing a relattre pronoun in the possessive ease, 
and (2) another oontaining a personal pronoun in the otjective < 
4 
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X. Analyze the following : Ah ! gentlemen, that recent defeat wai a wofU 
ealamity. 

niSTOBT. 

I. When and where, were the first settlements made in the following States : 1, 
Virginian ; 2, New York ; 3, Massachusetts ; 4, Rhode Island ; 5, FennsjWania ? 

II. 1. How many persons did the Mayflower bring to America? 2. Name four 
of the most distinguished of them. 

III. 1. Which of the New England Colonies formed a union in 1643 } 2. Why 
was such a union formed ? 

lY. 1. Who was the first governor of the Plymouth Colony } 2. Of what colo- 
ny was John Winthrop a governor ? 

v. Give an account of the destruction of tea at Boston in 1773. 

YI. 1. Where, and when, was the ** First Continental Congress" held? 2. 
Which Colony was not represented in it ? 

YII. 1. When was George Washington born ? 2. When was be elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces ? 3. When did he resign bis office ? 4. 
When was he inaugurated President of the United States ? 6. When did he die ? 

IX. 1. How many and what great departments of government are established 
by the Constitntion of the United States } 2. Of how many and what branches 
does Congress consist ? 3. In which branch of Congress must all bills for rsistng 
revenue originate ? 4. Who is. by virtue of his office, the President of the Senate ? 
6, What is the presiding officer of the House called } 

X. 1. How does the mode of electing a Senator of the United States differ firam 
that of a Representative } 2. To how many Senators is each State entitled ? 8. 
How do the qualifications as to age, &o., requisite for a Senator, differ from thoee of 
a Representative ? 4. In what does ** Treason " against the United States consist ? 
6. How often is a ** Census " required to be made ? 



Anonymous, tranquility, reprieve, partridge, battalion, bonquet, antiquity, assuage* 
vineibility, transcend, burlesque, brigadier, inauspicious, lique&ction, myatielsm, 
neuralgia, petrifaction, scintillate, sounilous, bachanalian, politician, petrificdon, 
panegyric, prerequisite, resistible. 



RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



Tbb Frbbmason's Monthly Maoazikb is a publication issued by Charles W. 
Moore, No. 21 School street, Boston. The July number is one of rare interest. 
The leading article, ** The History of the Supreme Councils in America," is an aHle» 
accurate treatise, and should be read by all of the fraternity. ** Masonry, its Rise 
and Progress," is a learned and entertaining essay. We hope this magazine may 
yet find more universal patronage, as it so richly deserves. John Shepley, 26 Sx- 
eha&ge Place, Prpnde&pe, is the agent. 
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OCTOBER, 1803. 



VOIiXTME NINE. NITMBEB TEN. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
•'HAPPIEST DATS.»' 

We laughed over " My Garden " ; read with thorough appreciation 
and approval the " Complaint of Friends " ; responded from the stirred 
depths of feeling to the " Call to my Countrywomen," and admired 
the noble words concerning the duties and pleasures of mature life 
and old age in " Happiest Days," but must we therefore yield that 
childhood is the most miserable and unhappy period of existence, that 
the child has no eye or soul for mountain, tree and water-fall, no 
consciousness, no enjoyment of his mental faculties ; in short, that he 
is a f()rlorn little wretch, whose cup can be as full of misery as an 
adult's but can contajn no happiness worth the name ? Now, cannot 
those who have in mature years a sincere love for the beauties of 
nature remember the germ of the same feeling in childhood ? And 
lesser beauties excite the emotions of the child than are sufficient to 
rouse the admiration of the man. A certain mill-dam, when the 
stream was swollen by the spring rains and the huge blocks of ice 
were plunging over, was as grand once as Niagara would be now. 
A journey to a busy New England city was a great event in those 
days. And a few miles from that city was a spot where might be 
cau|;ht a glimpse of its roofs and spires, dim and blue, in the hazy 
distance. To the right was a narrow line, now faint and indistinct, 
now gleaming in the sunshine, which they said was the sea. London 
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With its Westminster, Rome with its Coliseum, could scarcely excite 
deeper emotions of vastness and grandness than those which filled the 
child's mind then. And the streets of the city, thronged with multi* 
tudes and marvelous with shop windows, were almost a glimpse of 
fairy land. Then one day there was for the six-year-old an ascent to 
a tall steeple and a view far down the river and out on the sail-wing- 
ed sea. The water sparkled in the May sunshine, the shore was 
intensely green, and the lines, 

** Sweet fielda beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green," 

scarcely ever fail even now to recall the scene in all its original vivid- 
ness. Is not the child who does not love flowers a rare phenomenon ? 
Observe the little group on the way to school, one with a neat bouquet 
from her garden, one with anemones and violets, and the youngest 
lingering behind to increase the size of his straggling handful of dan- 
delions. Did not the little girl who called the blossoming apple tree 
" God's great big bouquet" have some capacity of aesthetic emotions? 

And when is the imagination more active than in early childhood ? 
The magic power works for it greater miracles than Cinderilla's god- 
mother, transforming a knotty stick into a prancing steed, or showing 
a stately pleasure dome, where the dull adult eye sees only a row of 
pebbles. Fairy tales written by grown men and women in our occi- 
dental clime are tame and tasteless compared with the wild revels of 
a child's imagination. Did we never fancy ourselves flying bt^fore we 
heard of Icarus, or able to assume a thousand shapes knowing never 
a word of Proteus, or dwelling in a golden palace among the sunset 
clouds with nobody but the favored ones we choose to select, and the 
power to dispense unlimited gifts and favors, before we could read the 
Arabian Nights ? 

Nor are literary pleasures wholly inaccessible to children. See the 
little fair-haired girl sitting in the broad window-seat with the book. 
The summer air is pleasant. Rover frisks and entreats, and finally 
seizes upon Miss Dolly for a playmate to the great detriment of that 
young lady's toilet, but still the owner is absorbed in her book — 
tranced by the spell of the immortal dreamer she does not close it till 
Christian and Hopeful are joyfiilly welcomed within the gates of the 
Celestial City. 

The sated monarch who offered a reward for a new pleasure was 
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only asking for one of childhood's keenest and most frequent deh'ghts. 
The upward-pashing sapling enlarges its horizon every day, and the 
expanding Acuities of the child seize upon some . new sensation as 
often. We enjoyed our new possessions then, and they mocked us 
with no thorns — no unsatisfactory emptiness at the very moment of 
grasping them. The future President puts his first pair of boots 
under his pillow and lies down to a sweeter rest than he can obtain 
the night afler his election, even should our most patriotic hopes be 
realized, and the regiments of office-seekers form his most serious 
annoyance. 

Why does '* Rock me to Sleep " touch a chord in so many hearts ? 
Who, when wearied and depressed, has not sighed, 

« Backward, tUTn backward, O Time, in thy flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night ! " 

Those of us who were blessed with mothers had love and care and 
sympathy then, and as the little girl said, '^a nice place to cry," which 
we miss sadly in later years. 

Had we not unlimited faith, in childhood ? We can all remember 
some one — happy are we if it was father or mother — who could 
never do wrong, whose opinion was always truth to us. Many an 
adult intellect, worn, baffled and wearied in the entangling of truth 
and falsehood, may well envy childhood's simple, unquestioning faith. 
It is often through sore conflict that we come at last to place the same 
unwavering trust where it can never be betrayed. The blessing is 
only to him who becomes as a little child. 

That saddest of all spectacles, a little one berefl of its childhood, — 
whether laden too early with cares, grown prematurely knowing and 
self-reliant from the pressure of poverty, or trained into a bejewelled, 
affected carricature of its silly elders, — shows by its very contrast 
that a real, natural, healthy childhood has its fair portion of the light 
that makes our day. 

But be the truth what it may, mankind will always in their inmost 
heart regard childhood as holding life's ^^ happiest days." The an- 
cients had their tradition of the golden age far in the past, and the 
individual mind cannot reason away its own sweet legend. There 
may be flowers in our path at noon, but their petals are dewless. 
The land of childhood is a far-off island, its very mists touched with 
purple, and the laws of perspective will alaways make it beautiful. 
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And it is all the more lovely when it stands out for a moment over 
the black billows of a stormy present. Wherefore, tlien, shall we 
throw upon it the cold, gray, unpoetical light of that present, and 
insist that there were thorns under its roses, or that there was really 
no pleasant island after all. We shall believe in it still. We shall 
&11 back upon Haguna's syllogism, ''It is so beautiful it must be 
true." And if " Mein n^est beau que le vrai " be true, who will ven- 
ture to dispute the learned lady's conclusion ? 



MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 

It is an important element of success in life to acquire the habit 
of being beforehand with whatever you undertake. I can, perhaps, 
best illustrate what I mean by an example taken from another branch 
of the subject. There are two friends, gentlemen of large means, 
whose estates and whose annual incomes are about equal. One of 
these is always short of money, buys everything on credit, and on the 
longest credit that he can command, often when travelling has to 
borrow money to take him home, and really has to make as many 
turns and shifts to get along as if he were poor. All simply because 
he lives just twelve months on the wrong side of his income. The 
other man, whose annual income and expenses are about the same as 
those of his neighbor, never has an open account, buys everything 
for cash, always has a plenty of money in his pocket, and a plenty 
more in bank, and is apparently without a care in the world, so far as 
money is concerned. All simply because he lives just twelve months 
on the right side of his income. The two men have equal resources. 
In the course of their lives they spend about equal amounts. Yet 
the one is always poor and harrassed, the other is always rich and at 
his ease. 

The picture has its counterpart in the history of many professional 
men. Some men in their intellectual disbursements are always be- 
forehanded and at their ease, while others of equal resources live 
habitually fcom hand to mouth. You will see an editor scratching 
and scrambling for copy at the very latest moment, and living, it is to 
be feared, in greater dread of the office devil than of the other per- 
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sonage of the same name. You will see the professor quaking over 
his incompleted experiments or his half-finished manuscript, anxiou?ly 
dreading the summons to lecture. You will see the clergyman lock- 
ing himself up on Saturday to push through under high pressure the 
sermon that must be delivered on the morrow. These all, and others 
like these, simply in consequence of a bad habit of mental action, 
pass through life in a perpetual state of discomfort and professional 
poverty. Brainwork so done is generally badly done, besides being 
done at a ruinous waste of the life-force. 

As an illustration of a different mode of doing things let me cite an 
historical example. The late Doctor Murray, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, a few years since, was at a clerical conference, where each 
minister told for the benefit of the others his own experience in the 
matter of composing sermons. The Doctor said that he spent usually 
the entire mornings of five days, never less than four days, in the 
composition of a sermon, and that he was never without at least three 
finished sermons ahead ! It is a recorded fact that after his death 
there were found in his desk no less than four finished sermons, fiilly 
written out, which had never been preached, besides a fifth sermon 
already on the stocks. I am informed that he has at times had as 
many as eight sermons ahead. The Doctor moi*eovcr was abundant 
in other labors of the pen. He wrote several books. He wrote 
many popular lectures and addresses. He wrote almost every week 
an article for the New York Observer^ filling from one to two columns 
of that paper. He was a frequent attendant upon ecclesiastical coun- 
cils of various kinds, and upon literary festivals. Yet he never seem- 
ed to be in a hurry, never pressed for time. He had all the comfort 
of a gentleman of leisure. It was simply because he early formed; 
and ever adhered to, the habit of being beforehand with every engage- 
ment. I knew him well, and I had from his own lips the circum- 
stances in which he began his ministerial career. Immediately after 
leaving the Seminary, he entered upon an important charge at Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. He told me that on his first Sabbath there, he 
exhausted his entire stock in trade, so far as written sermons went. 
He had gone to the place with nothing prepared but his Presbyterial 
trial pieces, and he had used those all up the first week of his minis- 
try. On the Monday morning following, the first thing after break- 
fast, he went to his study and put his next Sunday sermon on the 
anvil, and hammered away at it the entire morning, and he continued 
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thus to work at it every day, to the exclusion of every other thing, 
until th * sermon was completed. He settled this irrevocably and un- 
changeably as his method of procedure, and he kept it up through 
life. It was the same with every other professional engagement. He 
never allowed himself to drift along till near the time when any pub- 
lic duty was to be performed, and then turned in with frantic haste to 
make his preparations. He pursued no such spendthrift course as 
that, but on the contrary was always in amph; time. He lived intel- 
lectually on the right side of his income. The consequence was, he 
was never hurried, never anxious, never thrown out by unforeseen 
accidents. The habit gave him a feeling of ease and independence, 
that shone forth in his very face. I commend to you his example. 
The only sure method of securing intellectual thrift and comfort, of 
doing wliat you do without distraction, and so of doing it in the most 
healthy condition of your faculties, is to establish this habit of fore- 
handedness in your work. It is a good rule for all men. It is espe- 
cially important for students. 

If you will pardon a reference to the speaker himself, I would say 
that while for the last twenty years, my other profesional duties have 
been neither few nor light, I have yet during nearly all that time 
kept up an almost continual connection with the press, some of the 
time having engagements of this sort enough to occupy the ordinary 
working hours of one who had nothing else to do ; and yet, in all 
that time though my habits of composition are laborious and slow, it 
is my boast that I have never kept a printer waiting for an hour. It 
is not that I have worked harder than many others, and certainly not 
that I work faster, but simply because it is my habit to be beforehand 
with whatever I undertake to do. If it were not so, I would have been 
dead long ago. Nothing so soon wears a man as working under the 
lash. — John S. Hart, LL. D. 



Boiling Springs in the Sierra Nevada. — The Esmeralda Star^ 
in a notice of the new road from Aurora to Sonora, has the following 
reference to a natural curiosity : 

" The Boiling Springs are among the greatest curiosities to be found 
in the State. They are situated about forty miles west of Aurora, at 
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the opening of a lovely and picturesque valley ; the hills beinju thickly- 
covered with sugar-pine, and the grass in the valley being nearly two 
feet high on an average. The Springs cover a space of about fifty 
feet in diameter and about eighteen inches deep ; the water is boiling 
hot, and will boil an egg hard in four minutes. There is a fine spring 
of cold water in close proximity, and as clear as crystal. As the road 
passes immediately by the Boiling Springs, a house has been erected 
for the accommodation of travellers, who can enjoy a fine bath. The 
water is highly medicinal, and in many instances has been found to 
work a perfect cure in cases of inflammatory rheumatism and other 
maladies.'* 



For the Sehoolmaner. 
AN INCIDENT. 



DuiiiNG the excursion of the Eastern teachers to the recert Teach- 
ers' National Convention, at Chicago, on their passage through the 
Great Lakes, an incident occurred, participated in by the party on 
board the steamer " Antelope," which will long be remembered as 
illustrating the exalted sphere of the true teacher. 

While sailing on the beautiful lake Michigan, stopping at the isl- 
and of Manitou for wood, the obliging Captain, ever ready to add to. 
our enjoyment, informed us there were an abundance of raspberries. 
All were at once on the move with every conceivable dish in hand to 
gather the delicious fruit. But the berry ramble was soon absorbed 
in the more important incident which I will relate. 

In a large opening, and without the luxury of a single tree, shrub 
or flower, except the long wild grass, stood, as it were upon skids, an 
apology for a building; which, to the cultivated eye, had the appear^ 
ance of these rude "shanties" seen oo many of our Eastern railroads 
while in process of structure, or affording temporary shelter for the 
beasts of the field. Built, or rather thrown together as it were, of 
the cheapest material, of hardly capacity for a dozen persons; an 
aperture on two sides of perhaps a foot-and-a-half square serving the 
double capacity for light and ventilation, with one of larger dimen- 
sions at one end for admittance, though requiring humble obeisance of 
tlie adult guest, forms what was called a school-house. 
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Ill tliis were assembled sixteen buman beiiig^, varying in age to 
perhaps tlie same number in years ; seated upon boards that had be- 
come smooth by use, liumbly yet neatly attired, and in then* midst a 
mild, modest, unpretending yet dignified and courteous female ; intent 
upon nothing but imparting the seeds of learning to as ready minds 
desirous of receiving the same. 

This true Educator, being on a visit to the island, had collected a 
few children, representing several different nations, and commenced 
her missionary labors among them some four years ago, and has thus 
been engaged since, though not constantly, for it should be borne in 
mind that the remote settlement of the islanders favors a school only 
in the summer season. For the first two years she received no com- 
pensation, and but a mere nominal one since. 

In view of these facts, such an impression was made upon the minds 
of all that when on board the boat again the party were called together 
and organized by choosing J. W. Bulkley, Esq., Saperintendent of 
the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman, and Alvin C. 
Robbins, of Providence, R. I., Secretary. 

Mr. Bulkley, in a brief yet enthusiastic speech, stated the object of 
the gathering, whereupon, at the suggestion of several of the teachers, 
not from poverty or want, but from a desire to honor, in her self- 
denying labor, the unanimous feeling was that a committee be chosen 
to collect a sufficient sum of money to purchase and present her a 
• good American watch. The committee chosen for that purpose soon 
reported the sum collected to be fifly-three dollara and fifteen cents, 
which was subsequently raised to sixty-five dollars. A committee of 
purchase and presentation was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; A. J. Phipps, of New Bedford, 
Mass. ; E. F. Strong, of Bridgeport, Ct. ; Mrs. T. D. Adams, of 
Newton, Mass., and Miss R. Howard, of Boston, Mass. Said com- 
mittee were also authorized to feceive and publish any and all corres- 
pondence that may grow out of said presentation, and present the 
same to the several State educational journals for publication. 

A beautiful American lady's gold watch was purchased, appropri- 
ately engraved, and on the return trip of the party, presented in a 
very neat and timely address by T. D. Adams, Esq., of Newton, 
Mass, Mr. Bulkley not being able to accompany the party. It was 
quite a surprise, and accepted in a brief speech, with the same modest 
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and courteous demeanor that marked her character, and won the 
respect of all as at the first visit to her. 

Ye young ladies and gentlemen who are just entering upon the 
great work of teaching, and after the toil of days and perhaps weeks 
in our beautiful New England school houses, repining upon your call- 
ing as one conducive of no good to the immortal minds entrusted to 
your charge, take courage by calling to mind this little incident on 
the isolated island of Man i ton, and remember your co-laborer, 
Angelica M. Buss. a. c. r. 



The Autlmn and its Lessons. — All that is earthly must fode. 
This is an annual lesson, taught by the falling leaf, the withering 
frost, the silence which pervades the air, and the wre<k and decay of 
vegetation, as each recurring Autumn assumes her reign. Another 
autumn is upon us now. The tassels of the corn. are dead and the 
liusks of the standing ears have lost their green. The scythe is shear- 
ing the hay-fields of their last burden. Small, yellow leaves, that 
have exhausted their vitality before the advent of the frost, are 
dropping one by one from the trees. Flower stalks that but a few 
short weeks since stood green and glowing, bearing proudly up their 
wealth and floral beauty, now stand stark and dead. The first inti- 
mation of approaching dissolution rests upon all vegetation, yet amid 
these scenes the fruits of Autumn are spread upon every side. Apples 
bend firom the bough, nuts wait on the trees for the loosing fingers of 
the fi'ost, wains go cracking home laden with homely roots, the gran- 
aries are already filled, and soon, housed and garnered the products of 
the year will await the grateful use of man and. animal. 

All that is earthly must fade. *' We all fade as the leaf." Man 
has his Spring, his Summer, his Autum', and his Winter. Some 
leaves wait not for the frost, and fall early, but we who grow crisp 
and dry with age, and we who grow golden and glorious in the frosts 
of time, must all alike follow them to the earth. There are worm- 
eaten fruits and blasted corn-ears in the fields of humanity, as in the 
fields of vegetation. The good ones only can find a place in the 
store-house of the great huslmndman. The lesson of the Autumn 
bears upon and illustrates the whole subject of the close of human life. 
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The year is but a hollow farce without fruit as the grand result. A 
human life, in its Autumn, in which is seen no fruit betrays a perver- 
sion 80 foul that it might make an angel weep, and as the angels look 
down upon the world, may they find graces which blush like apples 
among the leaves, characters well filled out and clean from all impuri- 
ty, true wisdom filling all the store-houses, and the seeds of an im- 
inortnl life perfected, and ready to be unfolded in 

Those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk and seraphs arc the wardens, 

— Springfield JR-epuhlicayi , 



For the Schoolmasler. 
ORiaiN AND FBOQBBSS OF THE ENQULSH LANaUAaE NO: 7. 



i 



[COPT-BIOHT reserved] 



We now turn to consider the Normans, to whom we may attribute 
the last political revolution, that introduced into England a new peo- 
ple and another language. 

Near the close of the ninth century, the northern coasts of France 
suffered from the frequent depredations of piratical bands from Scan- 
dinavia. They were sometimes called Northmen, but more commonly 
Normans. Previous to the year 900, Rolf, or Rollo, as he was famil- 
iarly called, a leader of one of these bands, and son of one of the 
Norwegian chieftains, was banished because he had not confined his 
depredations to foreign coasts, but had pillaged a district in Norway. 
He collected what mfen and vessels he could, and sailed for the Hebri- 
des ; here, by an alliance with some of his countrymen who had pre- 
viously settled in those islands, he formed a numerous fleet. Leaving 
the Hebrides, this fleet sailed around the north of Scotland, and, 
proceeding southward, soon anchored upon the coast of France. 
Rollo and his companions soon gained possession of the towns near 
the coast, and gradually reduced the territory lying upon either bank 
of the Seine nearly as far south as Paris. Unable to resist these bold 
invaders strengthened by fresh levies from Scandinavia, Charles the 
Simple, King of France, in 912, offered to treat with Rollo, who had 
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now become the King of the Ndnnans. King Charles offered him 
the peaceable possession of a large province in northeni France, and 
his own daughter Gisla in marriage. Rollo accepted the proposal, 
relinquished his pagan religion, dismissed his former wife, and with 
due ceremonies accepted the territory and bride. He ratified the 
treaty by the oath of allegiance, pronounced standing with his hands 
placed between the hands of the King : " Henceforth I am your vas- 
sal and your man, and I swear faithfully to protect your life, your 
limbs and royal honor." " Then the King and the barons gave to 
the Norman chief the title of count, and swore to protect his life, his 
limbs, his honor, and all the territory set forth in the treaty of peace." 
At Rouen, in accordance with the treaty, Rollo was duly converted 
to Christianity, and received Gisla in marriage. As soon as Rollo 
was quietly in possession of the sovereignty of Normandy, he divided, 
according to the Feudal system, the lands of the province among 
those who had fought for its conquest. The Normans showed equal 
skill in civil and military affairs. The government of the rising em- 
pire, though an unequal system of feudalism, was more just and firm 
than that of the adjoining provinces, and many artizans and .laborers 
from France, as well as adventurers from Scandinavia and elsewhere, 
settled in Normandy that they might enjoy its protection. A great 
proportion of RoUo's subjects were native French, reduced to a sort 
of serfdom by the proud Normans ; hence the French language was 
still retained in the province. Though somewhat modified by the 
admixture of Scandinavian terms and the peculiar pronunciation of 
the Normans, the French at length became the language of these sons 
of the North. One cause of this we have found to be the large pro- 
portion of the native French who remained upon the soil. Other 
causes were, the immigration of other French, the constant intercourse 
and trade between Normandy and the adjoining provinces of France, 
the superiority and greater abundance of the literature of the French, 
and the authority and influence of religious teachers, who spoke and 
wrote both French and Latin, and by whose efforts the Normans were 
for the most part added to the growing dominion of the Papal See. 

The French, as spoken by the Normans, has been termed the Nor- 
man French. In order to know the origin of the French and its 
relation to our own and other languages, we must digress a little, and 
briefly consider the early hbtory of France. 

We have noticed that in the time of Julius CaBsar, France, then 
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called Gauf, formed a part of the Roman Empire. It continued a 
part of that empire upwards of four hundred years until that vast 
political structure, weakened by the extent of its territory, and already 
ruined by immorality and vice, yielded to external force and was com- 
pletely dismembered by the invading Goths. But the Latin language 
proved itself superior to the revolution of states ; much of its litera- 
ture survived the shock that shattered the empire of the Caesars, and 
from the I^tin was at length produced the greater part of the Ro- 
manic languages — the Italian, the French, the Spanish, and the 
Portugese. 

The history of Europe shows that no work of a people is more 
abiding than a valuable literature. Like the seed, which, though 
buried for many years, in the warmth of the sunlight at length ger- 
minates and produces a thrifty stock, so from the Latin, preserved by 
its literature, but obscured for a season by the wreck of an empire, 
were developed in more quiet times most of the languages of western 
Europe. By tracing the process by which the French was evolved 
from the Latin, we may understand the origin of these modem lan- 
guages. 

During the fifth century, while the Goths under the name of Sax- 
ons were wresting Britain from the hands of the Celts, other tribes of 
the same valiant race were pushing their way into northern Gaul. 
These tribes were leagued under the name of Franks, and from them 
France takes its name. A people so averse to restraint were not easily 
rendered the obedient subjects of a single sovereign, but the ambitious 
Clovis died in 511 the undisputed monarch of nearly all that part of 
France north of the Loire. 

The crafty bishops of the Romish church, perceiving the growing 
strength of the Franks, were very earnest in their endeavors to bring 
them into the church. Clovis, deterred by the independence and 
shrewdness so characteristic of both the Franks and Saxons, was not 
easily persuaded to adopt the new faith ; but in the year 496, during 
the heat of a great battle when the issue seemed doubtful, he invoked 
the aid of the God of Clotilda his wife, who had embraced the 
Christian religion previous to her marriage, and promised to believe in 
her God if he conquered. He won the ba:ttle, and the same year was 
baptized in the Rhine with three thousand of his nobles or chief men. 
This conquest of the church of Rome brought the Franks in imme- 
diate contact with those speaking and writing the Latin language. 
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They were taught by the priests to respect the Latin literature and 
revere the doctrines embodied in it. The Franks had little or no 
literature of their own, while the manuscripts of the Romans still 
remaining in France greatly aided in defending the Latin language 
against foreign influences. But barbarism, somewhat modified it is 
true by the culture of the Roman Empire, took the place of civiliza- 
tion. Latin was no longer written. A corrupted fonn of Latin 
became the spoken language of France. When, after an interval of 
barbarism continuing several generations, and separating the culture 
of the Roman Empire fit)m the civilization of modern times, a writ- 
ten language was again required and the spoken language was com- 
mitted to writing, it was found to be a language widely differing in its 
grammatical structure from that of the parent tongue, though in its 
vocabulary bearing unmistakable evidence of its Latin origin. About 
nine-tenths of the words of the French language are plainly traceable 
to this source. 

It is evident that the language of France, and the kindred Romance 
languages of Italy, Spain and Portugal, were derived from the Latin ; 
but it does not follow that these languages are derivatives of the clas- 
sic Latin. The written dialect, from which has been formed by the 
pen of Virgil and his cotemporaries memorials of the ^oman nation 
more lasting than monumental marble, was probably &r superior to 
the spoken dialect or patois. There is much evidence that the popu- 
lar speech of those inhabiting even the very heart of the empire was 
more simple in its syntactical structure, and possessed fewer inflec- 
tional forms. These written and unwritten dialects sprung from one 
and the same source — the language of the earlier Romans ; one was 
developed by poets, orators and scholars, the other "was the work of 
the uneducated populace of different nations and tongues included 
within the elastic bounds of the empire by the conquests of the Roman 
arms. This latter, the popular speech of the empire, must have dif- 
fered in difierent parts of the empii*e. The Celt, who, as it seemed 
most for his advantage, traded or fought with the Romans in Gaul, 
spoke this rustic dialect with an accent and intonation quite different 
from that of the fisherman who nightly moored his bark upon the 
banks of the Tiber. But the intercommunication of difierent parts 
of the empire, the daily contact in trade, the enrollment of provin- 
cials in the standing army, the settlement of disbanded soldiers and 
the residence of Roman officials in every part of the empire, and the 
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attraction of population towards great commercial and industrial cen- 
ti*es, must have given to this popular speech a good degree of uni- 
formity. Its influence must have ever been adverse to the purity and 
perpetuity of the classic dialect. In this influence we may trace one 
cause of the gradual degradation of the nobler dialect from the purity 
of its golden to the barbarism of its iron age. 

After the Roman Empire fell a prey to the invading Goths, the 
classic Latin did not long continue as a spoken language ; it became a 
dead language, or, rather, it entered upon that immortality to which, 
by the works of the orators, historians and poets of the Augustan age, 
it will ever be entitled. We may suppose that from the popular dia- 
lect, which had been enriched and improved by the classic dialect, 
sprang the Romance languages — themselves to be enriched and im- 
proved by constant acqusitions from the literature of the classic Latin. 
Perhaps none of these has received more important aid fi'om the clas- 
sic Latin than our own English language ; but this we will more fully 
consider in another place. We pass to consider in our next paper the 
settlement of the Normans in England. j. c. o. 



THE HAJCMBB MZaHTIBB THAN THB PUN. 

We read that the pen is mightier than the sword ; reasoning meta- 
phorically the statement is true. But the hammer is more powerful 
than either, by the argument that deeds are more cogent than words. 
The pen inspires mankind to great efforts by the glowing words pro- 
ceeding from it. The sword hacks and carves a brilliant feme for 
him who wields it : but before its advance the nations of the world 
shrink back in dread, and women and children cower in fear. By 
the light of the bursting shell, or the glare of dwellings in flames^ it 
stands out and gleams balefully against the sky, and only over human 
anguish and agony does it stride to triumph and renown. 

Who ever feared the hammer, or its deeds. Those that rush across 
the plains of the West, or the hills of the East ; they who plow the 
waters of the rivers or the ocean ; these experience the triumphs of 
the hammer, know well its power, and how indispensable it is. The 
pen may stimulate and incite to greatness, but it cannot achieve it ; 
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the sword bends all things to its will, but it barns like a consuming 
fire, and mankind writhes in agony before it. Only the hanuner is 
all-powerful and peaceiiil. By it thousands live and grow rich. 
With it men amass wealth and build up the bulwarks of the nation ; 
hunger is kept at bay and famine is put to flight ; peace exalts her 
head, and hard-fisted toil finds no time, leisure, nor inclination to 
wreath the brojv of Mars. The pen bows to the hammer and does it 
homage. A man may live in physical comfort without a book in the 
house, but he cannot exist without being indebted to the hammer or 
its equivalent. The pen sings the praises of the hammer, and indites 
eulogiums upon its numerous achievements ; few are the monuments 
the hammer deigns to raise in honor of literature. The pen is migh- 
tier than the sword, because it achieves its object through reason and 
not force, and also in that it is infinitely more civilizing and humane 
in its effect upon the world ; but the hammer conquers even more 
teritory than the pen, and is, in its way, invincible. No country is 
too remote, or any wild too savage to i*esist its weight, nor any metal, 
wood or vegetable powerful enough to defy it. Without the hammer 
— a symbol of toil, as the pen is of thought, and the sword of vio- 
lence — the world could not exist in comfort and refinement. — Scien- 
tific Ammcan. 



For the Sehoolmmfter. 
OOIiD WA9XB. 

BT JOE, THB JEB8ET MUTE. 



No brandy in my house ! My wife, dear, good soul, ices water 
morning, noon and evening, in sununer, at the expense of three cents * 
a pound, before I come home, weary and thirsty. Fancy a tumbler 
of iced water, pure as the snows of the Arctic Pole, unadulterated, 
but gushing from the depths of Nature. A delightful drink ! cold, 
beautifully cold ! 

Pure water, the water of Nature, is a luxury I, for the life of me, . 
cannot dispense with. It comes in any quantity, free, to every man, 
every woman, every child who thirsts afler a cool drop. We must 
suffer thirst, all of us, but a remedy is always at hand ! 
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How I love to dwell upon the kind attentions which it fell to my 
lot, entire stranger as I was, to receive from the gentleman and lady 
editors of the then Cambridge Democrat^ (for the name of this paper 
has since been changed to the 5ieraZdf). Hot, oh! hot were those 
days when I lay on a bed of sickness ! And perspiration rolled in 
streams down my face, nearly blinding my eyes. Thirst — oh, horror 
of horrors ! I never can forget its tortures ! Port wine was pre- 
scribed for me, but not a bit of good did I find in the process. Iced 
water was denied to me by everybody, for fear of freezing me to 
death ! The editors of the Democrat^ (knowing by experience what 
I suffered), with fear and trembling, gave into my feverish hands a 
small quantity of iced water, which contributed in a great measure to 
my recovery ! If that luxury had been denied to me during my sick- 
ness, the chances are ten to one that I should have worried myself to 
death, for thirst would have irritated every part of my system and 
disturbed the harmony of its functions. A glass of cold water, taken 
three or more times a day, sets to a charm. Port wine sometimes 
engenders low spirits, but pure cold water washes them away ! 

Coffee and tea, as they are now used, ai*e humbugs ; and of this I 
am ready to make an affidavit any day. They destroy your teeth and 
weaken your nerves, you stupid fellow. Cold water, on the contrary, 
improves the tone of the stomach and purifies the blood. Coffee 
induces dy8pe])sia, changes the color of the skin, and frequently 
deranges the mind. Let cold water take the place of coffee and tea 
at all meals. Amen ! 



Instinct of the Wasp. — As Mr. Darwin was walking out one 
day in his garden he perceived a wasp upon the gravel walk with a 
large fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught. Kneeling down, 
he distinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen ; and then, taking 
up with his feet the trunk, or middle portion of the body, to which 
the wings remained attached, fly away ; but a breeze of wind, acting 
on the wings of the fly, turned round the wasp with its burden, and 
impeded its progress. Upon this, it alighted again on the gravel walk, 
deliberately sawed off first one wing and then another ; and having 
thus removed the cause of its embarrassment, flew off with its booty. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATUBAL SCIENCE. 



For the Schoolmaattr. 
X>BJSOT TIlACHI]S'Q«-~NO. 8. 

*• It is now twentj-four yean," says the Hon. Hefary Barnard, in a little article 
on Object Teaching, in the number of his inyalaable Journal for March, 1868, •• since, 
in an address on < School Architectare,' we urged on parents and committees to ftir- 
nish their school-rooms with maps, charts, and real measures of all kinds, linear, 
superficial, solid and liquid, for Uie exercise of the eye and the hand, Tases for flow- 
ers, native roses and plants, and cabinets of real objects, as the subjects of oral 
instruction in the field of the pupil's erery-day obserration and experience. In an 
address to parents and teachers, first deUyered just twenty-five years ago, but 
repeated in substance a thousand times since, with Tariations, in more than one hun- 
dred of the principal dties and Tillages of the country, we ^laid it down as a condi- 
tion of a successftil system of public schools in such dties snd Tillages, < that these 
schools should be graded,' — * that in CTery Tillage district there should be a Primary 
School ftimished with appropriate seats, furniture, apparatus, snd meam of vinbh 
' Hbutratum, and surrounded with dry, airy and pleasant play-grounds with shelter 
in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery and shade trees, the uncov- 
ered Mchool-room of pkyeieal and moral edueoHon, — that to teach those schools prop- 
erly, to train boys and girls to uUld ditpoiitianSf ffraeefiU and roipeetfld mannor and 
MnpioiHoninff cb&dienee, to eulHuUe the eeneee to haiiie of qui^ and aeeurate obeerva- 
iion and dieeriminaium, to teach the use of the Toice, and of eimpU, ready and eof' 
reet language, and by appropriate lessons in drawing, calculation, and lessons in the 
properties snd classification of otgects to begin the euUivaUan of the inteBeetualfaeul'' 
ItM, — ^to do these things and more, required a teacher of a rare union of qualities 
snd qualifications seldom found in one in a hundred of the male sex, and to be 
looked for with greatest chance of suoce^ among females, in whose own hearts, 
loTC, hope and patience haTC first kept schooL' " 

This, as it were, exhibits to us the right kind of a foundation upon which to 
buHd up children in our schools. We hardly know whether ^we are warranted in 
emphasising portions of an extract CTery sentence and clause of which embodies so 
much important truth ; and yet we think what we haTe Tentured to italicise is spec- 
ially important and, to a considerable extent, within the reach of CTery teacher. 
Certainly, it is eminently desirable in teaching to possess the means indicated, and 
to aim at the results intended ; snd with no great effort all teachers can secure con- 
sideimble of the apparatus required for simple illustration, such as will Very effect- 
ually exercise and train the senses, and thus aid essentially in the dcTclopment and 
discipline of the fiiculties of their pupils. Without doubt they should be on their 
guard against the <• danger " indicated by Mr. Barnard, *• that teachers will take up 
the new methods from lessons prepared by others and not wrought out by them- 
selTCs from prindplBs thoroughly mastered, and adapted to the age and attainments 
of their own pupils, and to the locality and pursuits of their own ndghborhood." 
" Olject Teaching can be made as Terbal, mechanical and monotonous as any other." 

In our last article we endeaTored to show how the object method might be em- 
ployed in teaching the alphabet. It is easy to see how, by a continuation of this 
3 
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method, a large amount of valuable discipline and infonnation might be secared to 
the pupil, without any real loss of time, during the period while he was acquiring 
skill in simple reading and spelling. In the same connection pupils would easUy 
learn to count, to discriminate beiween things of different size, color, &c., to com- 
pare, classify, and to perform many other of the most important and practical of 
intellectual exercises. They might learn the names, habits and uses of numerous 
animals, birds, plants, trees and minerals, as well as of a large number of manufac- 
tured articles of ornament and use. 

In the present arrangement of studies in our common schools the study of Geogra- 
phy furnishes to the teacher the best opportunity for continuing the piaotice of 
object teaching from the point ^here pupils have acquired faoiUcy in simple reading. 
For the best success a change in the usual order of topics would be necessary. At 
present the pupils in our primary schools, in learning geography, are called upon 
at the threshold to attend to many things which they can not comprehend, and for 
the full understanding of which no small amount of development and enUvre are 
requisite. In studying geography the proper course would seem to be to confine the 
attention to facts within the comprehension of the pupil, and to defer the more diffi- 
cult portions of the subject to the time when the pnpil becomes able to master them. 
And it seems to ns that the range of topics which come within the ability of the 
pupils in our Primary and Intermediate schools, and which lie within the legitimate 
province of geography, is as wide and as varied as we can reasonably desire. For 
what is the study of grography, in its best and fullest sense, but the study of the 
world in which we live, embracing whatever is to be seen upon its surface, whether 
vegetable, animal or mineral, and, to some extent, what is found in the bowels of 
the earth, and in *< the waters under the earth " ? And amid the varied scenery of 
land and water, in the infinite variety of trees and plants, of blossoms and fruits, of 
things animate and inanimate, from the noble and useful animals that are every 
where the companions and friends of man to the humblest insect that crawls in 
our pathway, — from the trees and plants which furnish us food and clothing to the 
simplest leaf that springs from the crevice in the rock and the lichen that spreads upon 
and embellishes its surface, — from the fountains bubbling among the mountains and 
sending silver cascades down the ravines that furrow their sides, to the noble rivers 
that bear their accumulating tribute of waters onward to their ocean home, and from 
the rude wigwam of the savage in the mountain wilds to the populous and opulent 
city with its temples and its spires, its costly dwellings and its ten thousand objects 
of science and of art which are called for by increasing intelligence and refine- 
ment, the myriad forms of merchandise that fill the marts of trade and burden the 
sails of commerce, together with the various manufactures which give employmeut 
to thronging populations and furnish them with the means of subsistence and cul- 
ture — amid all these no ingenious and earnest teacher can search in vain for interest- 
ing and valuable subjects which can be brought within the comprehension of the 
youngest Intelligent pupil, and which intelligent pupils can be taught to remember 
with pleasure and advantage as long as their intellectual powers perform their legiti- 
mate office. 

Among the familiar personages of our domestic circle ia» one that has just 
completed his third summer. We will not assert the number of times each day 
that the interrogatory **f8at** {What* a that:) comes from the little fellow's lips. 
When his mother takes her work-box, and the needles and spools and thimbles and 
scissors and thread and buttons arrest liis attention and tempt his fingers, ** fiat}" 
Asks the little pupil of Nature, at the sight of each new object. In dining-room 
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and kitchen, at tke cupboard and by the tool-box, among the toys and among the 
bookB and pictures, within doors and in the garden, objects by the score and hun- 
dred invite him to an acquaintance with their appearance and qualities, and incite him 
to inquire by what accents and modulations of the yoice of father, mother, brother, 
sister or friend they may be identified. And does he forget them ? Can the little 
fledgeling remember these various forms and shapes and colors ? and, strangest of 
all, can he recollect these vocalisations, made up of nasals and gutturals Hnd liquids, 
and aU that constitutes what we call the alphabet of sounds by which they are desig- 
nated ? It were a prodigy to do so, — so one would think. And yet how rarely he 
fails. Nor does he need ** a thousand repetitions." And it would matter compara- 
tively little to him whether the name were given in Latin, Dutch or English. He 
would remember either almost equally well. Nor is his case peeuliar. We all are 
familiar with those of the same character. And yet, are we not slow to practice 
upon these impresbive hints respecting the power of arbitrary memory in children ? 
In conneotinn with the study of geography how easily and naturally could children 
be taught the names of innumerable objects which appeal to the senses, and retain 
them as a permanent portion of their knowledge, and thus save a large amount of 
time and eifort at a later period, when we are wont to account time more valuable. 
A large proportion of the scientific terms employed in Botony, Zoology, Entomolo- 
gy, and many of those pertaining to Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, and other 
sciences, could be effectually and pleasantly taught to children from objects that can 
be seen and handled ; and what they learn by seeing and handling, it requires com- 
paratively little effort on the part of the teacher to cause them to remember. 

Perhaps, in treating this' subject, we ought to go a little further into its details ; or 
to indicate more specifically the mode of securing these attainments which we deem 
so desirable and important. We will simply attempt a little something by way of 
suggestion. 

Children are always fond of fruit ; and as the fruits of the earth constitute, either 
directly or indirectly, the food of the whole animal creation, and by commercial 
interchange furnish employment, and become the means of wealth and improvement to 
multitudes, they are among the most important subjects of study, and are included in 
the proper scope of geography. We might begin our lesson with an apple, a peach, 
an ear of com, a walnut, or even a potato. Either of these would lead to a general 
consideration of trees, plants and fruits. We will suppose our lesson to begin with 
a poach ; and, owing to the length of our article, will leave each of our readers to 
enjoy it until the appearance of the next number of The Schoolhabtbr. 

I. p. c. 



The Climate of Chili. — During the three years of our residence in Valparaiso, 
we had but one thunder storm, though they are very frequent on the other side of 
the Andes. Indeed, if one had the arrangement of a climate to suit oneself, one 
could hardly make one more perfect than that of Chili. In Valparaiso, the Mercury 
ranges from fifty to eighty degrees, and rarely exceeds either ext^me. The nights 
are always cool, and I invariably slept under one heavy blanket, and sometimes two. 
Thick clothes are always comfortable within doors, and in the shade without, — Three 
Year a in Chili, -^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



STATU BOABD OV VOULMINAnOlSf, BANT FBANCOESOO, MAT, 1868. 
FIB8T GBADX OEBTI7ICAT1B8. 

QUB8TI0M8 IN ALOBBRA. 

JDirectioni. — Write out the operations in full, and write the answers both after the ope- 
ration and on the printed questions opposite the number of each question. First ten 
questions, flye credits each ; remaining flye, ten credits each. 

1. Multiply 10«»n-« +S by 6a*n+ •»-•. 

2. ' Factor a« + 20a + 76. 

3. Baise (a + 6) to the 10th power by the Binominal Formula. 

4. Diyide the number 100 into two such parts that their product may be equal to the 
difference of their squares. 

6. GiyenJ^ + fej^^ltoflndaj'andy. 

6. What fraction is that, which, if 1 be added to the numerator, the yalue will be (, 
and if one be added to the denominator, the yalue will be |. 



7. 



+ y-^s = 25S>to find x, y and i 



8. Whzt is the cube root of 8 + 12a + 6a* + a* ? 

9. What Is the square root of 1 — 46 + 46« + 2y— 46y +V ? 

10. Diyide (o^) 1-6 by ai. 

11. Beduce (54a m*)> to its simplest form. 

12. Find two numbers whose difference is 6 and whose product is 40. 

13. Beduce a^ — 6-6a; = 1-6. 

14. Giyen ^^ j{ = J2^tofindajandy. 

16. What two numbers are there whose difference is 3, and the difference of their cubes 
189? 

QUBSTI01T8 PN 0&A.M1CAJI. 

DireeHotu. — In writing the synopsiB of Terbs, and in giving the principal parts, 
arrange in perpendicular columns. In parsing, write out in full and give the rule. 
Ten questions, value ten credits each. 

1. Give a synopsis of the verb ** write" in the indicative mode, passive voice, 
declarative form, third person, singular number ; and a synopsis of the verb **run^" 
in the indicative and potential modes, interrogative form, first person, singular num- 
ber. 

2. Give the principal parts of the following verbs : dive, strive, weave, build, 
lie, lay, hew, burst, set, sit, swim, eat, drink. 

3. Write the possessive plural of child, woman, it, who, thou, ox. 

4. Write a sentence containing the word «< that" used as a relative, as an adjec- 
tive, and as a conjunction ; and state' when the relative « that " is used in pieferenoe 
to ••who" or " which." 

6. Parse each word in the following sentence : « Teach me what is right." 
6. Analyse the following sentence : •• Education is the only interest worthy the 
deep controlling anidety of a truly thoughtful man." 
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7. Mentioii the prlndpal nilet for the me of the comma in punctaation. 

'8. Correot the following , •' Tour brother came right straight into the room and 
said to my sister and I whom were sitting there I *am tired and most lay down to 
rest me and when he was laying down we tryed to lie a Teil oyer his face to cover it 
up oat of sight." 

9. What is an elementaxy sound ^ a letter ? a word ? a phrase ? a clause } a 
simple sentence ? a compound sentence } a paragraph ^ 

10. Ck>nstruci sentences in which a word, a phrase, and a clause, shall be used 
as the sutject of a yerb. 

QmMTIONS ON GBOOBAPBT. 

2>»rsc<ibfM.-*Errors in spelling will detract from credits. Ten questions, yalue ten 
credits each. 

1. GItc the latitude and longitude of the City of Washington ; of San Francisco ; 
of London. 

2. Define Zodiac, Ecliptic, Meridian, and Isothermal Line. 

8. Mention some of the principal currents of the ocean, and explain the generally 
adopted theoiy of the cause of oceanic currents. 

4. GiTC the area, boundaries, and population of the United States. 

5. Through what waters would a Tcssel pass in sailing from*New York to San 
Francisco, thence to Hong Kong, thence to London, ria Cape of Good Hope ? and 
what winds and currents would be encountered on the passage ? 

6. Bound Nevada Territory, name its principal towns, and state for what it is 
remarkable. 

7. How do California and the Island of Great Britain compare in size ? France 
and New York ? Australia and the United SUtes ? 

8. Name the principal plateaus of Asia and North America, and the principal 
plains and deserts of the world. 

9. Describe the Mississippi river, name its tributaries, the cities and towns situ- 
ated on its banks, and state briefly its commercial and military importance. 

10. State the principal poiuts of resemblance, and of difference, between the 
Eastern and Western Continents. • 

QunnoNS ON histobt of the vnitbd states. 
Dtrsofien*.— Ten questions, value five credits each. 

1. How is the President of the United States chosen } How are United States 
Senators elected, and for what time ? How are members of the House of Represen- 
tatives elected, and what is the basis of representation } 

2. When was the Constitution of the United adopted ? what cause led to its 
adoptlmi f who fran^d it ; and who presided over the convention } 

3. What was the Missouri Compromised the Tariff Compromise of 1838? the 
Compromise of 1860 } 

4. What causes led to the secession of the Bebel States, and who were the lead- 
ing men in that movement f 

ff. What was the most important battle of the war of 1812 } when and where was 
it fought, and what were the resnlta gained by it ? 

6. Give some account of the naval exploits of the frigate " Constitution," and of 
the iron-dad " MimUor." 
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7. What conneotioii had Robert Morrisi Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin with American hiatory } 

6. Who vat Daniel Webster? Henry Clay? John C. Calhoun? James Ba- 
chanan? 

9. Name the principal battles of the Great Rebellion. 

10. What disooveries were made bytheCabots? What settlements were made 
by the French and Spaniards in the present limits of the United States ? 

QUESTIONS ON PHT8I0L00T. 

Directiont, — ^Ten questions, Talue fiTe credits each. 

1. What are the principal bones of the head, and of the upper extremities ? 

2. Explain the general structure of the Tertebrn and ribs. 

3. What is the oifice of the lacteals ? of the lirer ? of the gastric juice ? 

4. Describe the circulation of the blood through the heart and lungs. 

5. What is the office of the skin > 

6. Name the lenses, humours, and coats of the eye. 

7. Name the principal organs of digestion. 

8. Explain the change which the blood undergoes in the lungs. 

9. What are the divisions of the brain, and their respective offices, and into what 
classes are the nerves divided ? 

10. State briefly some of the laws of health regarding the brain and nenroua 
system. 

WOHDB TO BE DBPINBD. 

Directions. — Twenty- five words, value one credit each. 

Education, knowledge, -precedent, pneumatics, aeriform, lacerate, contusion, 
occipital, supercilious, obstacle, taciturn, soul, diameter, chirography, dissolution, 
idea, intimidate, linear, beneficence, circle, contiguous, reminiscence, retrieve, 
synonym, definition. 



RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



OuB first six months of labor for the present year for our journal have just now 
dosed. At the beginning of these, all looked daxk and unpropitious. The dark 
cloud of war and desolation lowered more gloomily than ever, blood was flowing 
from noble hearts apparently in vain ; the financial world was quaking and heaving 
under the pressure ; paper stock was doubled in cost, and promised to reaoh a still- 
higher price ; mechanics' labor was loudly demanding a higher compensation ; from 
various parts of the State and country the dread summons came, ■* Stop my Sohool- 
KASTBii, < when this cruel war is over ' I will take it — ^not now " ; friends prophesied 
its discontinuance, and feared that soon ; patrons abroad wondered how such a "little 
State " could expect to carry such a load in such troublous times. Yet we did not 
fail to take courage from the warm sympathy so freely extended by noble hearts at 
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home. The " one hundred new names " gare us cheer, and we truly felt that, sup- 
ported by 8uch hands, we should not fall. 

We duly ** counted the cost" and at once placed our journal upon an equality 
with any other in the land, as &r as its external finish is concernod. It has thus 
far breathed a vigorous life, — «the Old SoHooLMAffmi is quite well," — but 
he is fprowiog old and needs ^wnstant care. Should we be able to outride this storm, 
it will furnish a theme for our united pleasure as teaohers of the same commonwealth. 
Ere these next six months number among the past we hope to hail the retoming 
hosts of loyal sons marching home from victory, singing peans, not of battle, but of 
universal freedom. 

Teaohers, we can kot do this work alone. Do not forget those pages. Try and 
induce those not yet its supporters to become so. We have some noble names upon 
our list. Of these we cannot fail to speak of our noble hearted friend JP- Lapham, 
Esq., who takes a number of copies and gives them to those not able to pay for their 
own. Khode Island is feeling already his noble generosity in her common schools, 
her journals, and seminaries of learning. Let the sons and daughters of the ** Lap- 
ham Institute " learn to imitate his noble aims for the good of his race. Fame 
which comes from such acts will vfind its pinnacle only amid the stars. The bands 
of posterity shall fix jewels in the granite column which marks the resting place of 
such a heart. Let us look not for immediate fruits. ** Cast your bread upon the 
waters/' and ere long golden harvests shall shake like Lebanon. 



National Teachbrs* Assocl^tion.— We regret that it was not our good fortune 
to be present at this great gathering of the educators of our country. In point of 
numbers and enthueiasm, it appears to have taken the lead of any other meeting yet 
^ held by the society. It has given an impulse to popular education that will be 

^ felt throughout our entire country for all future time. We regard these meetings as 

signs of a growing and permanent interest in the cause of education by teachers, 
that at no distant day will really pervade the mass of the people. 

The iollowing gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

Pretidrnt—W. H. Wells, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents — Richard Edwards, filoomington. III. ; Wm. Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Q. F. Phelps, New Haven, Conn. ; J. L. Packard, Madison, Wis. ; D. 
Franklin WeUs, Iowa City, Iowa ; A. J. Rikoff, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Jas. G. Elliott, 
Faison's, N. C. ; O. C. Wright, Washington, D. C. ; C. S. Pennell, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
G. W. Hoss, IndianapoUs, Ind. ; J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; John D. Phil- 
brick, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary— Dtivid N, Camp, New Britain, Conn. 

Treasurer— Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 

The committee appointed to present topics for the next annual meeting reported 
by naming the subjects and the names of gentlemen who had consented to speak 
upon each topic, as follows : 

Dr. J. N. McJilton, of Baltimore, would lecture next year on « A system of Free 
Schools, comprising the Primary and Grammar ; the higher grades should bo estab- 
lished in each State where such a system does not exist." 

A. S. Kissell, of Iowa, would lecture on ** The grading of town, village and 
county schools where it is practicable." 
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President Biehard Edwards, of the Normal XJniYersitj, Illinois, would leetnie, 
** One or more Normal Sohools should be established and maintained at the public 
expense In each State." 

Dr. Thomas Hill, of Harvard, " A Professor of the Scienoe of Edaoation should 
be appointed in each important College and UniTersity." 

J. W. Bulkley, of New York, ** Teachers' Assodationa should be^xganiied and 
maintained in each State, county and town." 

Prof. G. W. Hoss, Indiana, " The Teachers of each State should maintain and 
conduct an Educational Journal." 

Col. J. O. McMynn, Wisconsin, " All Teachers should Study." 

Hon. E. P. Weston, Maine, •* Educational men should be appointed to fill educa- 
tional offices of eyery description." 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Connecticut, " CompetitiTe Examinations should precede 
appointments to places of trust." 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, BCichigan, « The degn-e of Religious Instruction desirable 
and attainable in Public Schools." 

Noble Butler, Kentucky, •* A National Bureau of Education should be established 
by the Federal Oovemment." 

J. W. Andrews, Ohio, «The defects of our system of National Military Education.*' 



BsowN Uniyehsity. — ^The President's premiums haye this year been awarded as 
follows : 

The first premium in Latin to Freeborn Coggeshall, Jr., instructed by Mr. John J. 
Ladd, in the Proyidence High School. 

Two second premiums in Latin, the one to Francis S. Oeff, instructed by Mr. 
Charles B. Goff, in the Fall River High School ; and the other to Charles T. Dor- 
rance, instructed by Mr. Merrick Lyon, in the University Grammar SchooL 

The first premium in Greek to Francis S. Goff, instructed by Mr. Charles B. Goff^ 
in the Fall River High School. 

Two second premiums in Greek, the one to Charles T. Dorranee, instructed by 
Mr. Merrick Lyon, in the University Grammar School ; and the other to Freeborn 
Coggeshall, Jr., instructed by Mr. John J. Ladd, in the Providence High School. 



Trb Atlamtic Monthly.— The October No. opens with the second paper upon 
Charles Lamb's Uncollected Writings. This article alone is worth the price of the 
whole number, to the admirers of Lamb and the readers of his life and Letters. 
«• Elias' Postscript to his Chapter on Ears," and his <* Answers to Correspondents,'* 
contain some of the most racy sentences from his pen* His « Estimate of DeFoe's 
Secondary Novels " is a happy specimen of his ertfiewm, than which none is prized 
more highly by English scholars. ** Unitarian Protests " reveals him in the char- 
acter of a* theologian, and the « Gentle Giantess " is full of his peculiar humor. 
The entire article is a great treat, and will be read with keen relish. We have not 
time to speak of other articles in this number, but will add the imposing list of 
writers : Charles Sumner, John G. Whittier, R. W. Emerson, H. D. Thoreau, J. 
T. Trowbridge, L. P. Quincy, D. A. Wasson, T. D. Hedge. C. C. Haxewell, Mra. 
Hopkinson, Mrs. Whitney, G. B. Prescott. 
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OUB PATBONS IN FBOVIDESrOE. 

•CHOLnBLD'S COMUEBCIAL ACABSMT. 

An old and reliable institution. We ore glad to see it maintain so strong a hold 
upon the popular confidence. 

B&TANT, ST&JLTTON AND ICASON'S COMMERCIAL COLLEOB. 

Their room is too small to accommodate the increasing cumbers, and they move 
soon to spacious rooms in Howard Building. 

K. BANOB WILLIAMS, 

The pioneer of periodical dealers. He keeps an orderly, well fitted, cheap house. 
His patronage has suffered none at all from his support of The Schoolmastbr. It 
shall not in future, if the friends of the journal can help it. 

IT. p. CUNKINGHAM 

Has a fine card on the outside cover. He is bound to trade if his profits are small. 
His goods are of the first quality if they are cheap. 

FRANK OAT 

Is an early riser in his business. He is the only bookseller who <* can seem to see 
it " for his interest to help along the school teacher's journal. He owns that he can 
make it pay to give the journal a little pat:onage. Well, the Old SoHooLMAaTBR is 
bound to help those who help him, 

AUGUSTUS H. FIELD, 

The only druggist in the city whose name appears in our pages. Teachers fh>m the 
country and city hare repeatedly gone out of their way to exchange patronage with 
such a liberal spirit. Field makes a good thing out of it. His Healing Embrocaiitm 
is yeare ahead of nine-tenths of the nostrums called by some other « kiUing namee" 
Now, teachers, these men whose names we hare mentioned, help much to support 
our publication, show them your good will by a oalL 



The author of the article entitled " An Incident," on page 248, desires us to say 
that the presentation was made by Mr. A. J. Phipps, of New Bedford, Mass., who 
read a note from Mr. Bulkley. The writer failed to see the proof until too late to 
make the correction in the article. 



Wb call attention to the bdvertisement of Bobert 8. Davis & Co. The New Ele- 
mentary Algebra has received flattering commendations from the best educators in 
the country. It has already passed its tenth electrotype edition. 



Labsar Female Collbob.— One of the noblest institutions in this land goes into 

operation this Fall. It is the Lassar Female College, at Poughkeepsie. It ows its 

origin to Mr. Lassar, a man of wealth, who felt that our young women should have 

as good an education as the lads. He gave (400,000 to endow the institution. 

4 
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Eighty acres of land embrace the plot. Each pupil is to have a room to herself, and 
each three a parlor for the reception of friends. Carriages' and saddle horses are a 
part of the apparatus of education, and for elegance and efficiency it is to lead all 
the institutions in the land. Mr. Lisear is a Baptist, and the majority of the man- 
agement are to be men of that denomination. But men in official position are con- 
nected with it to see that all is done right. The College is irade the residuary lega- 
tee of Mr. Lassar's large property. The College buildings, now erecting, are said to 
1)6 the finest in the State. The whole is a noble charity. — N, Y, Cor. Boston Journal, 



Robinson's New Surveying and Navigation. — We have examined with much 
pleasure and profit this crowning work of the author of one of the best (if not the 
best) series of mathematics extant.' This work is not a revision of the old book, but 
an entirely new treatise, combining theory and practice in due proportion. The illus- 
trations are beautiful and complete, containing all that the student or the surveyor 
needs. The publishers have done their part of the work in a style not to be excelled. 

The following is an outline of its contents, viz. : Instruments and their use ; 
Problems solved instrumentally ; Logarithms ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; 
Mensuration of Lines, Surfaces and Solids ; Land Surveying ; Rectangular and 
Triangular Surveying ; Division of Land ; Leveling ; Canal and Road Surveying ; 
Public Lands ; Survey Bill ; Topographical Surveying ; Navigation ; Plane and 
Mercator*s Sailing ; Sailing in Currents ; Latitude and Longitude. 

Published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 and 50 Walker street, New York. 



I. Ou& Old Homi;. A Series of English Sketches. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

One volume. 16mo., brown cloth. 
This new volume, from the author of ** The Scarlet Letter," needs no commenda- 
tion to American readers. In addition to the vivid pictures of English life and 
scenery which have been contributed to the Atlantic^ it contains two extended arti- 
cles, of which one sketches his experiences and observations as U. S. Consul at 
laverpool, and has all the interest and value of an autobiography. 

II. Methods of Study in Natural History. By Prof. Louis Agaasiz. With 
numerous illustrations by the Author. One volume, 16mo., cloth. 

This series of essays, having commanded thje most marked attention abroad aa 
well as in this country, has been carefully revised^ and is now collected in book 
form, a new chapter having been added, which the student of Natural History will 
find to possess great value. 

IIL Gala Days. By Gail Hamilton, author of " Country Living and Country 
Thinking." One volume, 16mo., jcloth^ bevelled boards and red edges. 

The great popularity of this brilliant writer, attested by the sale of <* Country Liv- 
ing," which has already passed through eight editions, will recommend at once this 
new group of papers, whose variety is large, and which are full ol the best charac- 
teristics of their author's style. 

IV. Freedom and War. Discourses connected vrith the Times. By Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. One volume, 12mo., cloth. 

Any fresh book by Mr. Beecher would be welcome at this time ; f^ucii a volume as 
the present is especially so, compacted as it is of sound doctrine, sterling patriotism, 
and vigorous sentiment, expressed with all that earnest freedom fo;r whiph Jtie la so 
justly eminent. 

Ticknor & Fields, Publishers, 135 Washington street, Boston. 

'rF* Will the publishers favor us with the above works.— [Eds, 
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KHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 



VOIiUME NINE. NUMBEB XSIiEVEN. 

For the Schoolmaster. 

ohujD bun ovsb. 

When passing up Westminster street recently, I saw a lad run to 
the middle of the street, where a small boy was lying, take him up 
and carry him to the side-walk. On inquiring what was the matter, I 
was told that a boy had been run over. A group immediately col- 
locted around him, showing a deep concern for his welfare. 

This circumstance forcibly suggested to my mind the moral condi- 
tion of a great number of city boys. A good boy who has been 
carefully taught and kept from immoral tendencies, gets into the 
street, where so many boys are unrestrained in their vicious propensi- 
ties, and there he learns profanity, vulgarity, &c. Soon he will 
become familiar with lying and stealing, and seeing such practices he 
is led into them. Here is a boy run over. He has received an injury 
to his morals worse than the bodily injury of the boy first named. 

Such cases are frequent and deplorable. The vicious are bold and 
unscrupulous. They have no care to avoid injury to the morals of 
others. Like the furious driver, they pay little regard to those who 
are liable to be run over. 

There ought to be a sympathy and interest for boys under such 
circumstances, both those who get run over and those who are in dan- 
ger, but it ordinarily happens when a child or youth falls a victim to 
some vice that from that time he is lost to the sympathy of hi? 
acquaintance. 
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Perhaps a youth of good standing yields to temptation and steals a 
sum of money. How common to conclude that he is lost, and at 
once abandon him to bad company and bad practices. But how 
wrong such a course, and how disastrous ! When there is a bodily 
injury every possible eflPort is made to aflPord relief, and a strong sym- 
pathy is felt. The deepest anxiety is manifested at the moment of 
the accident, jand friends at once gather around. The physician is 
called, and most cases not only are relieved but cured. 

This should be a pattern for the treatment of moral difficulties. 
Efforts to cure the individual should be promptly and vigorously made. 
He should see that there are friends who care for him. Some one 
ought to be*able to act in the capacity of physician. The father and 
mother will of course do what they feel to be best in the case, though 
often they will exhibit less sound judgment than on any other point, 
but others ought to help them and take an interest in the case. 

If the boy has no parents, or if his parents have no care for his 
moral welfare, the case calls all the more urgently for the sympathy 
and efforts of others. When an accident occurs in the street no one 
would wait to know if there were parents or what they would do. 
The case of moral delinquency should enlist the efforts of some earn- 
est friends whose prompt and hearty eflPorts would have a salutary 
influence. The offender would see that there was sympathy in his 
behalf. It would give him strength and courage to put forth every 
effiDrt to recover his position. Friends should combine to keep him 
steadily away from bad associates. By judicious restraint and advice, 
by a kind and constant influence many would be saved. 

Such are the means which prove successful in some cases, and if 
faithfiilly applied would in many more. The result would liberally 
repay the effort, and thus instead of contributing to the number of the 
vicious, their number would be diminished. 

There should most certainly be a reform in this respect, and no 
where can it be more naturally expected than in the line of educa- 
tional movements. This is the highest grade of education — the 
education of the moral faculties. 



A public writer thinks that much might be gained if speakers would 
observe the miller's creed, always to shut the gate when the grist is out. 
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HAJTDS YOtvoB WHEJfiliS. 

Hands are the representatives of slow, out-of-vogue or obsolete 
methods of doing work. Wheels are the representatives of tools — 
active, skillftil, certain in their operation and results. Why should 
a man use his hands when he can employ wheels ? Why should he 
bend his back and stretch his sinews until they crack again, when 
there should be tools to take up his task and laugh at it, where man 
groans over the complexity and toil involved before it can be perfected. 
Look at the stock of a Springfield rifle ; see all the recesses, the 
shoulders, angles, and the difficult shape it presents to make mechani- 
cally : yet it is all made by special tools devised by the brains of 
ingenious men. Look at the countless varieties of beautiAil moldings 
and carvings executed by the fingers of machinery : look at the hook 
of a Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, and then say with truth that 
there is no form or shape of furniture, tools^ or utensils that cannot 
be made with ten-fold greater celerlity than by the sfow processes of 
manual labor. 

Clothes-pins, broom-handles, the sashes in our windows — these are 
all produced by machinery, and very ingenious combinations of it ; 
and there are a dozen other different articles made by hand, in com- 
mon use, about the house, which ought to have special apparatus pro- 
vided for them. Why does not some enterprising inventor set to 
work and make a little apparatus for keeping the bottoms of smooth- 
ing irons clean and bright, so that linen would have that gloss so 
generally admired ; and then for cleaning the chimneys of kerosene 
lamps — a difficult task at present ; a convenient machine for mincing 
apples or meat, or a mill for grinding family spices. These latter, as 
sold in the stores, are tasteless, and always will be so, no matter how 
pure they may be originally. The paper covering absorbs the aro- 
matic oil, or else the same is volatillized and dissipates the flavor. 
These, and other suggestions, which will occur to most persons, might 
be followed up with good results. Hands against wheels must give 
way, even in the kitchen. There is no utility, however, in providing 
machines to do what could be done more expeditiously by hand ; of 
this distinction the good sense of the individual must be the judge. 
We do not require apparatus to pick up handkerchiefs, or perform 
similar duties ; but what is needed is to economise time and labor, by 
employing mechanism that will move faster, work longer, and do more 
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than tired flesh and blood can. Then the agent, whatever it may be, 
is a decided acquisition. What is true of the household is equally so 
of the field and the factory. If clothing is dear, it is because the 
materials thereof are high, or else the demand cannot be supplied ; 
in either case there is a palpable want of improved machinery, to les- 
sen the time required to make garments, and thus reduce the cost to 
the consumer. In all the highways and bye-ways of the world of 
science and art, there are at this moment processes, halting and slowly 
carried on, which imperatively demand more wheels, or, in other 
words, improved tools. Reflection will show every practical man that 
this is true, and there are, doubtless, at this moment numberless indi- 
viduals who have new inventions which they intend to bring before 
the public, but are deterred, perhaps, by some undefined and inexpli- 
cable hesitation. For some the draft has dangers ; to others the price 
of gold becomes entangled in their calculations ; in short, this neglect 
to bring out thq cherished plan may be explained in one word, which 
is '' carelessness." Delays are dangerous. While you are deliberat- 
ing, oh ! inventor, another may reap the golden prize. Stretch out 
your hands ye that labor or lounge, and if you have the result of 
years of study and toil at length completed, secure it, that your 
reward may be certain and sure. — Scientific American. 



For the SchoolmaBter. 
SFEECH-MAKTEra. 



A popular and somewhat easy method of discourse in the present 
active age is speech-making. Short speeches are heard patiently and 
may be wielded more readily to good effect than long discourses or 
orations can be. A *' chowder " or a gathering at a feast of any 
kind furnishes occasion for very many to speak whose voices are not 
otherwise heard in public. Here a returned patriot may tell of his 
exploits on the battle-field ; he who buckles on his armor may antici- 
pate what awaits him there, and secure the sympathy of his auditors 
in a perilous undertaking. And whoever has any thing earnest and 
profitable to say may tell his tale to his auditors in a very brief and 
a somewhat unpolished manner, if it suits his purpose. 
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There are some observations which may be made upon this topic 
resulting from the notice an ordinary listener to after-dinner speeches 
might take, and they may serve as hints to a man who is anticipating 
to be called on for his share of the amusements of a group at table, 
where tlie order is for every one to be ready either to sing a song, 
tell a story or make a speech. 

A speech should be short. Our friend, the Reverend Long-Tongue, 
must consume twenty minutes in driving through his subject. The 
Honorable New-Fledged requires twenty-five or thirty minutes to 
spread himself and convince his imaginary constituents. The ancient 
Mr. Twaddle reaches over the long line of his personal history and 
relates all he has ever seen of the matter suggested to him by the 
speaker opposite, till ten, twenty, thirty minutes slide wearily by, and 
every hearer wishes he might get to the end of his harangue. Not 
so with Speak-to-the-Point. He knows before he rises about how 
much to say ; says it in his most terse and brief manner when he 
speaks, sits down when he has finished, and finds, if he glances at his 
watch, that he has spoken from four to eight minutes. Where ap- 
plause is in the fashion, he is warmly applauded, when he rises and 
also when he seats himself again, for every one knows he will say 
what he has to say and then make way for another to speak. 

It is strange what a little thing spoken in good humor will delight 
an after-dinner party. The viands have been, we will say, well-pre- 
pared and well-served and the small muscles of the face are ready for 
raising the comers of the mouth into a smile and making a pleasant 
wrinkle round the eye indicative of glee. A fresh, quaint joke, a 
personal sally, a little good-humored rallying of a fi'iend of the speaker 
and of the banqueters is sufficient to provoke mirth enough for the 
hearty enjoyment of most of them. 

So that, whatever be the topic, or whether there be any topic or 
none, it is the spirit of the exercise that tells on such as hear. 

Were this a treatise on speech-making there were various directions 
that might be given to make a tolerable speech-maker a better one. 
But in the few lines prescribed to me in filling up my sheet of paper 
there is only to be said in brief: — Avoid affectation; cultivate a 
natural tone of voice ; speak what you feel, that will 'interest your not 
over-critical audionce ; let your topic, if you have one, be in unison 
with that of another, or wholly in a new strain fit to be followed by 
others, and, above all, seek to elevate and so change the deleterious 
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effect of what some unscrupulous speaker might have said, that good 
may flow out of evil and that they who hear you shall be penetrated 
rather with the goodness of what you have said than with the memory 
of him who spoke to them. Henkt Clark. 



FIBST I.BBSONB IN GBAMMAB. 



The ability to express one's own thoughts in appropriate and cor- 
rect language is one of the highest and most valuable results of school- 
training. It is the prime grace of practical scholarship. But the 
ability to use good language is of less value than the habit of so doing. 
Inasmuch as habit is the result of practice, or frequent repetition, the 
use of correct language on all occasions should be assiduously culti- 
vated in all our schools. 

The habitual use of grammatical language is doubtless best secured 
by the teacher's correcting all erroneous expressions made use of by 
the pupils, either in conversation or during recitation. Each expres- 
sion as corrected should be distinctly repeated by the pupil, and after- 
wards written dovm^ if the pupil is able to write, and shown the 
teacher. This much at least can be secured without taking up much 
of the teacher's time. The reading of all corrected expressions for 
the day at the close of the school, or once a week, would be a valua- 
ble exercise. The repetition of the sentence in its correct form, we 
regard important. The object is to make correct language familiar 
both to the ear and to the tongue. Then, too, when good language 
sounds right the habit of using it is more readily secured. 

The pupil's power of expression should also be assiduously culti- 
vated. He should be required in all his class-work to express himself 
with ftillness as well as accuracy. Every answer should be a complete 
sentence, expressing the intended idea. " Teachers," says Miss Mayo, 
" too often content themselves with such answers as merely indicate 
that the child is in possession of the idea he wises to convey, without 
caring for the clearness or otherwise with which that idea is expressed ; 
whereas experience teaches that nothing more tends to make an idea 
clear to the mind, and to render it a permanent possession, than the 
act of clothing it in proper language." There is a strange neglect of 
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this important matter in many of our schools. Pupfls are not only- 
repeating words without possessing ideas, but they are also trying to 
convey their ideas without using appropriate words. Both are evils 
of great magnitude. We repeat that the early and assiduous training 
of a child in the use of correct and expressive language is of far 
greater utility, either for mental discipline or in practical life, than all 
the grammatical gibberish which so often passes current for a know- 
ledge of English grammar. 

Practical skill in the use of the pen b scarcely less important than 
oral expression. This can be secured in part by arranging a series of 
exercises affording to all the pupils daily and systematic practice in 
composition. These exercises should commence with the primer, and 
be carried forward through the entire course of elementary instruction. 
Instead of requiring the pupil to express ideas which he does not pos- 
sess, they should £iithfully carry out the cardinal principle — ideas 
before wards. Inasmuch as a sentence is an expressed thought, the 
pupil must possess a thought before he can make a sentence. 

When pupils are sufficiently advanced in age and mental discipline 
to commence the study of grammar, a system of instruction should be 
adopted having a two-fold object : first, to afford systematic practice 
in sentence-making or synthesis ; second, to lead the pupil through 
the natural road of language to those principles and generalizations 
which constitute the science of grammar. 

The following lessons are believed to embody the above principles. 
They are designed to precede the use of a text-book by the pupil, and 
may occupy one year of a graded course of instruction, or, where 
circumstances render it necessary, they may be gone over in a single 
term: 

NAMES OF OBJECTS. 

Show the difference between an object, its picture, and its name. 
Write upon the black-board the names of the various objects in the 
school-room, the pupils by turns naming an object and assisting in the 
spelling. Require the pupils to bring into the class at the next reci- 
tation the names of twenty objects actually seen by them in coming 
to school. The words should be written upon slate or paper, in par- 
agraph form. 

JSfodeh — Fence. Oak-tree. Shrub. Flower. Leaf. Stick. 
Stone. Gutter. Gravel, Pebble. Board. Rail. Post. Bu-d. 
Hog. etc. 
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At the succeeding recitation, let each pupil read the lesson he has 
written. Pass rapidly around the class, noticing the en*ors in the use 
of capitals and periods ; the manner of forming compound words ; of 
ending the line where a word is to be divided ; the space for a border 
on the left, etc. Pass to the board and illustrate the errors you have 
noticed. Request each pupil to re-write his exercise in accordance 
with your instructions, and hand the same to you for a more critical 
examination. The exercise, when corrected and handed back to the 
pupil, should be neatly copied in a book provided for the purpose, and 
.headed "Exercise I." Two or three other exercises, including the 
names of objects found in the kitchen, the names of trades and pro- 
fessions, etc., may be required to secure accuracy. The exercises 
should all be neatly copied and properly numbered. 

ACTION PREDICATED OF OBJECTS. 

Pass now from the names of objects to the writing of sentences 
affirming action of each. Write upon the black-board the name of a 
familiar object — the word cat, for example. Ask the class to tell you 
what the cat (not the word cat) does. If the answer should be 
" purrs," for instance, say, " The cat puiTs," and have the class repeat 
the same distinctly. Write the sentence upon the board. Proceed 
in this manner, always leading the pupil to give you the action, until 
you have written sentences expressing several actions of the cat. 
The sentences should be arranged in pai'agraph form, as follows : 

The cat purrs. The cat mews. The cat eats. The cat laps. 
The cat sleeps. The cat runs. The cat climbs. The cat walks. 
The cat sits. The cat bites. The cat scratches. The cat sees. The 
cat hears. The cat feels, etc. 

Call on the pupils to state the word in each sentence that is the 
name of the object and the word that denotes the action. 

Write upon the board the names of two or three objects, as dog, 
bird, bee, and require each pupil to think of as many actions of each 
as he is able and writi^ sentences expressing the same, as above. Each 
sentence must begin with a capital and end with a period. At the 
next recitation the sentences written by the pupils should be read, the 
class assisting the teacher in determining whether the action is appro- 
priate. Glance at the slates or papers and point out the more com- 
mon errors upon the black-board. See that the lines begin and end 
with regularity ; that a proper border is left, etc. 
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Require each pupil to re-write his exercise, adding such new sen- 
tences as he may now be able to, and hand the same to you for exam- 
ination. Return the exercise with your corrections, and see that it is 
neatly copied in the Exercise Book. 

In correcting these exercises, you may at first indicate the errors 
by marks understood by the class. It will soon be better, however, 
to state the number of errors of each kind, and require the pupils to 
look them out, as for example : Errors in capitals, 8 ; in periods, 2 ; 
in spelling, 4 ; in syllabication, 1. 

New words should be given and several exercises of this character 
written. If but few actions belong to the objects selected, a larger 
list may be given. Finally the pupils may be required to select firom 
ten to twenty objects and affirm an action of each« Explain next 
how several sentences, affirming different actions of the same object, 
may be contracted into one sentence, as. The bird ffies, walks, hops, 
sings, sees, and hears. Point out the use of the comma and the word 
^and." Add sc^veral exercises in which contracted sentences are 
used by the pupils. Every exercise in tins course shouid be carefvUdy 
corrected by the teacher and neatly copied by the pupil. 

QUALITY PR]^ICATED OF OBJECTS. 

Develop the idea of quality by means of a femiliar object-lesson. 
Hold up an object, an apple for example, and lead the pupils to recog- 
nize its various qualities ; for those which the eye reveals, as round, 
green or red, large or small, fair, etc. ; then those revealed by the 
sense of touch, as smooth or rough, hard, soft, or mellow, withered, 
etc. ; then by the sense of taste, as sour, sweet, tart, pleasant, juicy, 
mealy, etc. Write sentences upon the black-board affirming several 
of these qualities of an apple. Let the class point out in each sen- 
tence the ^ame of the object, the word denoting quality, and tlie 
word by means of which the quality is affirmed of the object, C^is," 
or some other form of the verb "to be"). 

Name from two to five objects -daily and require the' class to bring 
in sentences affirming several qualities of each. The words paper, 
chalk, coal, iron, salt, snow, ice, glass, leather, horse, rose, tree, etc., 
will be found easy and suitable. The qualities given should relate to 
a particular object. In reading the exercises in the class, the words 
denoting the object and the quality should be pointed out by the 
pupils. As soon as the pupils become skillful in determining the 
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qualities of objects and in forming sentences, let the several qualities 
of the same object be expressed in one sentence, as Glass is hard, 
smooth, transparent and brittle. 

The exercise may be varied by naming a quality and requiring the 
class to affirm the name of several objects, as, Glass is smooth. 
Paper is smooth. Water is smooth, etc. Then these diflFerent sen- 
tences may be contracted into one, as. Glass, paper and water are 
smooth. 

Each exercise, when examined, should be neatly copied and prop- 
erly numbered. 

CLASS PREDICATED OF OBJECTS. 

Illustrate in various ways what is meant by a class of objects. 
Call on the pupils to classify the objects in the school-room, in the 
vicinity, etc. Explain the classification of all material objects into 
animal, mineral and vegetable ; name the leading classes of animals, 
of minerals, of vegetables. 

Write upon the black-board the names of ten well-known objects, 
and require the class to write sentences affirming to what class of 
objects each belongs. The following sentences will illustrate pur 
idea: 

Grass is an herb. Man is an animal. Water is a liquid. Milk 
is a liquid. Iron is a mineral. A pebble is a mineral. John is a 
scholar. William is a carpenter. The violet is a flower. Snakes 
are reptiles. The fly is an insect. 

Require the class to point out the name of the object, the word 
denoting its class, and the word by means of which the latter is 
affirmed of the former. 

Several exercises of this character should be given. Contracted 
sentences may be formed by affirming the same class of several 
objects, as. Iron, lead, copper, stones, glass and earth are minerals. 

PLACE OR POSITION PREDICATED OF OBJECTS. 

The idea of place or position may be readily familiarized by taking 
a pencil and holding it over a book, and asking, \Yhere is the pencil ? 
The pencil is over the book. Placing it under the book. Where- is 
the pencil now ? The pencil is under the book. Explain that in 
each of these sentences we do not say that the pencil does anything, 
that it has any quality, or that it belongs to a class of objects. We 
simply affirm of it place or position. 
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Write now upon the blackboard the names of ten to twenty objects 
within the observation of the pupils, and require them to give the 
position of each. Give two or three exercises of this character. 
Then write upon the board the following words and phrases denoting 
place, and have the class supply appropriate subjects : Here ; there ; 
in town ; in the city ; on the table ; in the stove ; out of town ; in 
the book ; in the envelope ; in the comer ; in the yard ; in the well. 

Next require the class to compose sentences in which position is 
affirmed. 

In each of the above exercises, the word or words denoting posi- 
tion, the name of the object, and the affirmatory word or copula, 
should be given by the pupil. t 

Since every declarative sentence affirms action, quality, class or 
place, of the subject, we have now gone over the four forms of predi- 
cation. The exercises, if they have been faithfully and carefully 
prepared, examined and copied, have furnished the pupil with, the 
essential elements of a thought, and have also initiated him into the 
art of sentence-making. The pupil's ability to detect whether action, 
quality, class or place is predicated, may be tested by giving numer- 
ous sentences of a simple form and requiring the class to state what is 
affirmed in each. — Ohio Educational Monthly. 



THE BDUOATIOZTAIi FBOBIiBM. 



BT BORACB OBEBLBT. 



All difference implies misconception ; men dispute and strive 
because they do not clearly or fully see. It were blindness to ignore 
the prevalence of a wide divergence of ideas and inculcations with 
regard to Education, and especially the Education of the Masses. 
Men and women as honest and well-meaning, if not as wise and &r- 
seeing, as those who mainly direct the educational machinery of our 
time, profotmdly feel that great improvement therein might readily 
be made — improvement with regard not merely to methods but to 
ends. I am one of the cavilers, the fitult-finders, the radicals. I 
think our children now at school might not merely be better taught — 
they might be taught what is better worth their knowing — for the 
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labor and expense which their education now costs. Let me illus- 
trate : 

I drop into the common-school of any district in which I happen to 
find myself the happy possessor of a spare hour, and am imiformly 
received with a kind courtesy, for which I trust I am duly grateful. 
I ask the teacher to ignore my presence and go on with his regular 
round of exercises. Very soon my attention is fixed by a class exhib- 
iting the proficiency of its members respectively in Algebra. Now, 
being unskilled in Algebra, I may well be pronounced a poor judge 
of its value ; but I know something of Arithmetic and of Short-Hand, 
and that Algebra is a Short-Hand Arithmetic. Of course I perceive 
that there are large classes to whom its uses are palpable and its value 
immense. But here before me are boys destined to succeed their 
&thers as tillers of the soil, and girls who are probably to become the 
wives and mothers of farmers and mechanics — to cook and sew and 
dam, wash and starch and make butter and cheese — and I ask my- 
self, not whether Algebra may or may not be of some use to them in 
after life, but whether the time they devote to the study of Algebra might 
not be employed more profitably — whether learning this does not pre- 
clude in their case the study of something else which they more urgently 
need to know. If it were Russian or Sanscrit that they were study- 
ing, and you asked me, " Is not this worth knowing ? " I must 
answer, ^' Most certainly ; aU knowledge is desirable ; but all is not 
equally important nor alike indispensable ; and I think these children 
can only Require any competent knowledge of Russian and Sanscrit, 
or even Algebra, by neglecting and leaving school ignorant of some- 
thing else which would prove far more useful to them in the career 
which opens before them." 

Bear with me in further illustration of my general idea : 
There are in this city never less than a thousand, often many thou- 
sands of educated, refined, energetic, virtuous women who must 
depend for any but a pauperis livelihood on their own unaided exer- 
tions. They wish to live respectable and respected ; they crave com- 
panionship above the coarse and brutal throng whose aspirations con- 
template only selfish, sensual enjoyment ; each of them would gladly 
find work and a home as a teacher, governess, or in some kindred 
vocation. But the demand for these is limited far within or below 
the supply : where ten are needed, a hundred offer. Some of these 
have invalid or inefficient parents to support ; others would subsist 
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and educate each a young brother or sister if she could. There is no 
more deserving class ; and they are usually willing, as they say, to 
"do anything" — that is, anything they can that would not degrade 
or shame them. Some desperately seek copying of lawyers or derk- 
ships in stores or in public offices — in short, each of them does the 
best she knows and perhaps the best she can. I profoundly pity the 
noble and hapless thousands whose untiring, fearless, resolute exer- 
tions result only in disappointment and bitterness of soul — whose 
fruitless daily struggle is a daily exposiure to stinging insult and loath- 
ed humiliation — whose youth is without joy and whose ftiture is 
without hope — and I protest against the false ideas and false training 
which are rearing up thousands more to push these into unmarked 
and untimely graves. 

But what would you do or have done ? How is this crying evil to 
be arrested? 

I answer briefly — By fixing in the general mind that all useful 
work is honorable, and by so transforming our current education that 
every person shall be trained and qualified to do several useful things, 
whereof one or more shall be always in demand. 

This day, there are thousands of refined, expensively educated 
women vainly seeking employment in our city ; yet if every one of 
them was a skillfiil, able, scientific cook — a genuine ^^ artiste" in the 
preparation of food — she could find a good place in three days, and 
very soon command liberal wages. Our cooking is mainly devolved 
on a very ignorant, undeveloped class, and the results are simply 
abominable. This city pays over $50,000,000 per annum for its 
food, whereof not less than $10,000,000 is squndered by bad cookery, 
not to speak of the consequent sacrifice of health and comfort. Paris 
is better fed than New York on three-fourths the quantity of raw 
food — the difference inhering wholly in the cookery. But in Paris 
the art of preparing food is almost a liberal profession : high salaries 
are paid to its master-spirits ; while men of rank, power and fame do 
not despise the reputation of giving good dinners made up in part 
of new dishes which they have devised and ofi;en personally com- 
pounded. 

^ But cookery, here, is valgar and repulsive." Certainly : the 
labor of slaves and of boors can never be otheirwise. Let Wealth 
and Sin enslave the pulpit, and preaching will soon be accounted a 
low, discreditable business. But if educated, refined and thoroughly 
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capable women were to take hold of cooking, resolved and qualified 
to raise it to the dignity of an art, and nltimatelj to save the millions 
on millions annually squandered in this country by burning meat to 
cinders and smothering everything else in its grease, all this would 
soon be bravely altered. Such women would not be menial in soul, 
and could not long be treated as menials, if they were even transiently. 
Character makes or takes its proper position, and cannot be dislodged 
therefrom. 

But a reform in our Popular Education is fundamentally requisite. 
After a knowledge of letters, words and sentences — the primary im- 
plements of the learner — a knowledge of things comes next in order. 
Into matter and its laws, its transformations and multiform uses, every 
human being absolutely needs a clear insight — the average man needs 
this &r more than he does the command of any language but his 
own, or any science which contemplates abstractions rather than enti- 
ties. « Algebra and Logarithms, Music and Rhetoric, French and 
Drawing, are all very well in their way; but, for ninety-nine of 
every hundred human beings, a competent knowledge of Chemistry, 
Geology and Botany is &r more desirable and important than them 
all. Say, if you will, that true Education is the development of the 
intellectual and moral nature : I do not dispute you : I only insist 
that with such development, penury, humiliation, dependence, hunger, 
anxiety and the wretchedness of abject need, are incompatible — that 
he or she whose life is one long, luckless, losing struggle for food and 
shelter, is in no condition for growth in wisdom or virtue. ^^ Give us 
our daily bread." 

Dr. Youmans's* book is one of the best of its kind — so simple and 
lucid that beginners can comprehend and profit by it, yet embodying 
the latest discoveries and profoundest generalizations in Chemical Sci- 
ence. Parts of it illustrate the trite observation that ^^ Truth is 
stranger than fiction," and might be read to a group of Arabs in the 
Desert as a collection of astounding marvels. It is eminently terse 
and compact, is amply and lucidly illustrated, and may be read 



* A QaM-Book of Chemistry ; in which the latest facts and principles of the 
sdence are explained and applied to the arts of Life and the Phenomena of Nature : 
designed for the use of coUeges and schools. A new edition — entirely re-written. 
By Edward L. Toumans, M. D., author of « The Chemical Chart," etc. pp. 404. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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through at any fireside with profound interest and a constant acquisi- 
tion by each listener of knowledge that will prove useful through life. 
Few are already too wise and none too otherwise to profit by its mere 
perusal, while months may well be given by any youth to its careful 
study. The publishers have given it a comely aspect, and I think 
few of our many class-books that have crossed the ocean and been 
welcomed in Europe were calculated to do us more credit there than 
this admirable work. — N, Y. Independent. 



DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



For the Schoolmatter. 
OBJIDOT TISAOHZNO.— ZTO. 4. 

Our subject is a peach. And we trust that aU our readers haye enjoyed many, 
during the last two months, beside, the one with which we left them at our last 
interview. The last specimen of the season has now disappeared. Perhaps it was 
found, early on some October morning, luder the tree in the comer of the garden. 
Some little girl, who had run out bare-footed and without her bonnet, in her eager- 
ness to ascertain whether the last treasure had yet faUen, may have found it, wet 
with dew, and carried it, with demonstrations of childish joy, to her mother. If 
so, doubtless the mother shared it with the finder. Or, possibly, the little girl may 
have asked to carry it as a gift to her teacher. We have known things as strange ; 
though such an instance of self-denial, and of affection for a teacher is not to be 
reckoned among things numerous. It would indicate a lovely spirit in the giver, 
and imply exceUent training by the mother ; and the teacher who could so win the 
affection of a pupil would be likely to possess an ezceUent aptitude for object teach- 
ing. 

In using a peach as an object for class instruction the design will be to ezdte the 
interest of the pupils, to cultivate their powers of observation, discrimination and 
comparison, to induce reflection, to exercise the memory and to impart usefhl infor- 
mation. If it has not been previously employed at all in the class, it will be proper 
to call attention to its color, (ye/lbt^uA, or yeUoufuh-white, tinged with purple or roee 
cohr,) to its shape, (round, gMndar, oblong,) to its size, {from one inch to two inches 
and a half in diameter,) to its surface, (tomentote, i. e«, covered with ehort, eoft haire 
eloeefy matted together), causing the pupils to observe these peculiarities by suggestive 
questions, aiding them in their descriptions and estimates, and finally giving them 
the appropriate terms for their designation. Next, let their attention be drawn to 
the fact that peaches are called fruit. Why called fruit } What do' we mean by 
** fruit ? " {Generally the eeede of trees and plants,) Mention any kind of fruit that 
you can think of. What are fruits good for } or, what is their use ? {Food for men 
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mm} animai9t tmd to produee n$w tru9 ond phnti.) Differenee between trees end 
plant! ? (ExpUtin*) Notice that» in the cue of some frnite, we eat the pnlp whioh 
enrelopes the seed, in others the «meat*' or seed proper, and in still others, both 
pnlp and seed. What part do we eat of the peach ? What of the walnut and 
almond ? What other fruits containing a •* stone '* within the pulp, like the peach ? 
{Aprioott, nsctarine9t plunu, eherriet.) What oommon name do we apply to such 
fhiits } (Drvpaeeoui. A hard word. Write it upon the black-board.) Does the 
peach nallff contain a stone } What is the true name ? (Endooarp.* The etymolo- 
gy of the word is not important at this point ; to the pupil it signifies what such 
hvit as peaches and cherries haye within the pulp, and which contains the true seed 
from which new trees will grow.) A nut is a sort of drupe, but difFers from a 
genuine drupe in the coTering of the endocarp. In the peach it is soft, pnlpy and 
succulent; in the nut it is fibrous, hard, or leathery, (ooriaeeous). Notice that 
peaches grow on branches of the last year's growth ; apples, pears and seyeral other 
fruits, on the same branches or *• fruit spurs " for years in succession ; grapes only 
on branches that have been produced in the same season with the fruit. Shape of 
the leaf of the peach tree ? Obsenre that it is rather long and narrow, (lanceolate,) 
has teeth around the edge resembling those of a saw, (eerrate,) teeth all sharp, 
(acute,) hare short stems, (petiolee). Compare leares of other trees. The leayes of 
some trees fidl off in Autumn, (Deeiduoue treee,) others retain their leayes through 
the winter (Evergreen trees.) Teach nnmes and peculiarities of the « four seasons." 
In some parts of the world it is winter all the time. In these no fruits gtow. These 
parts are a great distance to the north of us. (Whioh way f Point.) In other parts 
of the world it is summer through the year, and there are fruits on the trees all the 
(ime. These parts lie far to the south. (Which way? Point.) Here the teacher 
can draw the attention of the class to oranges, lemons, pine apples and other fruits 
of warm climates, and to the manner in which we obtain them, and send away our 
fruits and other products in return. This will open the way for discussing the yari- 
ons forms of trade, commerce, places where certain products grow and certain arti- 
cles are manufactured, the yarious methods employed for transportation and travel 
by land and by water, the reason for the different pursuits of men in different coun- 
tries and in different parts of the same countries, the reason why cities are located 
as they are, and why the population is crowded in them while it is sparse in the 
country, how it is that the yarious productions of the earth and what is manufae- 
tured from these constitute the ultimate sources of subsistence for both men and 
animals, and lie at the foundation of all improyement, happiness and prosperity. 
These and a thousand other subjects wiU suggest themselyes to earnest and ingen- 
ious teachers, in connection with the study of geography, which they can bring 



•In this Gonneetion it may be alto taught that th« part of the peach whieh is eaten is called the 
Moreoeofp, the tkin the fpiearp, and that the endocarp, sareocarp and epicarp together constitute the 
pericarp. The use of the terms monoeotyledotuna and dicotyledonous can be taught by showing that 
the seeds of some plants are easily divided into two equal parts, cotyledons, while others are not thus 
divisible, consisting of but one cotyledon. The distinction between exogenous and endogenous trees 
and plants may also be shown, and the meaning of the terms annual, biennial, perennial, as applied to 
plants, may be explained. In fact, it is not easy to assign any limit to such an exercise, except that 
it be never extipded, at any one time, so as to induce weariness and disgust. All new and difficult 
terms should be written upon the black-bosrd by the teachn and copied by the pupils, if they have 
learned to write, upon their slates. The words should be earefUly and oorTecUy pionouneed, and 
their orthography be taught by requiring the pupils to spell them. 
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to ifa0 aM«ntion of their pupils with inoalcnlable adrantage by exeroinng a judicious 
legard to their age, capadtj and culture. 

It will be borne in mind that we have not been attempting to present a model for 
imitation ; but aimplj, in a brief compass, to present a few suggestions for those 
who have given but little thought to the subject, or who maj feel at a loss in regard 
to the manner in which the method of object teaching may be employed in connec- 
tion with the sulgect of geography. 

In conclusion, we haye only to recommend, to all who are interested in the subjectt 
the Primary Geography by Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of the Chester County Nfor- 
mal School, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, published by Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia. In this they will find the subject carried out in a way which will 
place success within the reach of any judicious and ingenious teacher who id willing 
to devote a reasonable amount of effort in preparing for the work. For ourselves 
we have seen nothing that, in our estimation, compares fttvorably with this as a text- 
book based upon the right principles of teaching geography to the pupils in our 
Primary and Intermediate schools. i. v. o. 



aUESTIONS POR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QUXSTIOZrS SUBMITTICD TO APPIiIOAlTTS FOB ADiaSSIOB- TO 
THB FAIiIi BIVISB HI0H SOHOOIi. 

ABITKICBTIO. 

1. If $25 will supply a family with flour at $7,60 a barrel for 2} months ; how 
long would $45 last the same fiunily when flour is worth $6.75 per barrel } 

2. A, B and C sent a drove of cattle to market, of which A owned 105, B 75, 
and C 120. On the way 60 died, how many must each lose } 

8. A contractor agreed to build 24 miles of railroad in 8 months, and for this 
purpose employed 150 men. At the end of 5 months, but 10 miles of the road was 
finished. How many more men must be employed to finish the road in the time 
argeed upon ? 

4. A has B's note for $874.57 having 4 months to run from July 13tk, without 
interest. On the 1st of October he gets the note discounted at a bank at the rate of 
5 per cent, and pays from the proceeds a debt of $750.25. How much money has 
he left? 

5. A purchased of B on a credit of 6 months, goods as follows : 15th Janury, a 
bill of $3,750 ; 10th February, a biU of $3,000 ; 6th March, a bill of $2,400 ; 8th * 
June, a bill of $2,250. He wishes to give his note for the amount, dated June 1. 
At what time must it be made payable ? 

9 3-5 

6. Beduce to a simple fraction : Beduce the simple fraction to a decimal 

12J 
and divide the decimal by 1.037. 

7. What must be the asking price of raisins costing $7.29 per cask, that I may 

3 
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ikil 10 per cent, from it and still gain 10 per cent on the co8t» allowing that 10 per 
cent, of the sales will be bad debts ? 

8. A merchant sold a lot of flour at $8.40 per barrel and thereby gained 20 per 
cent. He sold another lot of the same flour for f 203, and gained 16 per cent. How 
many barrels in the last lot ? 

9. Bought 897 yards of cloth at $4 a yard, payable in 6 months, and immediately 
sold it at $3.76 cash, and put the money on interest at the rate of H per cent. At 
the end of 6 months I called in the money ond paid my debt. Did I gain or lose* 
and how much ? 

10. A farmer has his sheep in three pastures. In the first pasture there were 
twice as many as in the second, and in the second twice as many as in the third. 
Forty jumped out of the first pasture into the second, and 32 jumped from the see- 
ond into the third, when the number in each pasture was equal. How many were 
originally in each pasture ? 

aUBSTIONS IN OBAXMAB. 

1. State the principal parts of lie, fiow, sew, draw, eat. 

2. Compare little, inner, next, fiuther, sublime. 

3. 4, and 6, Parse the Italieiaed words in the following sentences : 

We find food neeesiary. 
To be good is to be happy. 
The hat is worth five doOars, 
His tervanU ye are toAom ye obey, 
I hear the wind hloto, 
I feel afraid to stir. 
The house is fifty feot long. 
Let VLB §ee how these laws appear when praetieed, 
6 and 7. Correct the following sentences, if they are incorrect : 
Who are you looking for ? 
Webster, as well as Worcester, are authority. 
Which is the tallest, you or me ? 
Eyery nation, erery indiyidual, haye their peculiarities. 
Massachusetts is more patriotic than any State in the Union. 
8, 9, and 10. Analyze the following passage and parse the Italieieed words : 
The desire thai our country ehotUd eurpau all otherst would not be criminal, did 
we understand in what respect it is most honorable for a nation to excel* 

POLITICAL AMD PHYSICAL GBOO&APHT. 

1. Bound the State and Town in which you liye. 

2. Mention the States that border on the Ohio. 

3. How would you go by water from Cincinnati to Vienna ? 

4. Locate Yicksburg, Mt. Chimborazo, St. of Messina, Newbem, Cape Korth* 
* Detroit, Waterloo, Harper's Ferry, Mecca, Orkney Isles. 

6. Describe and explain the Trade Winds. 

6. Describe and explain land and sea breezes. 

7. Mention the rainless regions of the globe. 

8. What circumstances determine the climate of a country ? 

9. State what metals are found in the United States and in what States they are 
found. 

10. Mention the anthracite and bituminous coal regions of the United States. 
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QUlBSTIOZrs US ABITKBOITIO. 

Ths following questions were giren to the first class in the South Grammar 
School, Bristol, R. I., ih a recent examination : 

1. Add the following numbers : Nine hundred billions, thirty millions and six ; 
eight billions, six hundred and four millions and twenty thousand ; and four tril- 
lions and one hundred and twelve thousand. 

2. Add the following fractions : Three hundred and fire ten thousandths ; 
eight thousand and seven millionths; forty-nine hundred thousandths; and eight 
tenths. 

2. Divide 172170063. by .0000009. 
4. Multiply 8.07009 by .000078. 
6. Divide 1.728 by 1.2. 

6. If 6-9 of an acre of land cost $85.50, how much would 5-6 of an acre cost ? 

7. A commission merchant sold goods to the amount of $48375.25, Ibr which he 
charged a commission of | of one per cent. What was his commission } 

8. From } of 9-10 of 75 take i X 12^. 

9. Gave my note at a bank for f 1208.50, payable in 3 months and 15 days ; 
what sum did I receive i 

10. I wish to obtain at a bank $840.25 ; Ibr what sum must I give my note, 
payable in 5 months and 21 days } 

11. Bought a horse for $80 , and sold him for $120. What per cent, of the cost 
was the gain ? 

12. I have a square field containing 9 acres of land ; how much would it cost 
to build a fence around it, at 12^ cents per foot } 

18. How many square feet in the four waUs of a room 40 feet long, 81i feet wide 
12 feet high? 

14. How much would 16} yards of ribbon cost, at 29( cents per yard ? 

15. What will 15 dozen and 11 eggs cost, at 18} cents per dozen i 

16. What is the least common multiple of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ? 

17. What is the greatest common divisor of 656, 864, 976 ? 

18. What is the compound interest of $625,50 for 2 years', 9 months and 18 
days, at 8 per cent. } 

19. What principal will gain $750, at 6 per cent, in 1 year and 3 months ? 

20. In what time will $460 gain $230, at 6 per cent. } 

21. The interest of $84 for six months is $2.10 ; what is the rate per cent. ? 

22. What is the cube root of 941192. } 

23. What is the third power of 4} } 

24. What is the square root of 717409 ? 

25. What sum wiU a note for $987, given to-day, amount to, at simple interest, 
August 6th, 1864, at 7i per cent. } 

26. Add the following fractions : i of }, 8 5-B, — , 5-9, | X 2-5. 

27. Bought sugar for 12 cents per pound and sold it for 17 cents per pound, 
what per cent, of the cost was the gain } 

28. What will 27 pounds and 8 ounces of meat cost, at llf cents per pound ? 

29. What is the present worth of $580.60, due 3 years, 5 months, 18 days hence ? 

30. A merchant bought molasses at 28 cents per gallon. At what price must it 
be sold to gain 12i| per cent. ? 

31. Bought a horse for $115, at what price must he be sold to gain 37i per cent. } 
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RESIDENT EDITORS* DEPARTMENT. 



Ihstetutes.— The leason has already aniTed when educatumal vorken ihould be 
on the alert. Our winter echoola will toon be inaugurated. Teachers will need 
the impetus which a free interchange of experience and opinion can giTC. Meetinge 
of the Institute of Instretion will doubtless be held in rarious parts of the State. 

At a meeting of the Board of the Institute of Instruction on Saturday, Oct. 24th, 
it was deemed proper to hold a meeting in North Scituate, in the early part of 
Norember ; one in Westerly on Monday and Tuesday preoeding the annual Thanko- 
giTing ; one in Woonsocket during the month of December ; and elsewhere during 
the winter, as our friends in the country may desire. 

These meetings will be duly announced by circular, and in Thb SaHOOucASim 
as fiur as may be. 



CoMKBBCiAL CoLLBGB. — ^Thc readers of Tbb Scroolmastbb haTe by this time 
become apprised of the fact that in ProTidence is located a branch of Bryant & 
Siratton's Chain of Commercial Colleges. The great success of this branch under 
the management of Mr. Mason, its accomplished Principal, has made it necessary to 
enlarge its accommodations. Accordingly, the school has been remoTed to Howard 
Building, where elegant apartments are opened for the reception of pupils. This 
Institution has receired great patronage thus far, and from the Ikrorable report 
coming to us from pupils, we judge it deserres success. 

Mr. Mason has not forgotten Thb Schoolxastbb, as a means of improTing his 
students. He presents to every pupil a yearly subscription to the joumaL Many 
thanks for your libearality, Mr. Mason. 



What Western teachers think of the ** dry " Schoolmabtbb : 

« Mattillb, October 14, 186S. 
*<]^B. ScHOOLXASTBB : — Plessc send my R. I. Schoolkastbb to Plymouth, 
Sheboygan Co., Wisconsin, formerly sent to Mayrille* 

** It has become an indispensable article in my teaching. We cannot promise 
subscribers, but truly it is deserving of a large circulation. 

" Yours truly, Wm. O. Butlbb." 



« Idlb ScH00LicA8TBB8."~Will teachcTS arrest any such, if they are to be found 
at any of your post-offices, and ask the postmaster to return them to this office, 
with the name of the person not taking them out. By so doing, you wiU greatly 
oblige us. 



Wb don't like to be saucy, but we shall feel like saying something to those who 
have three or four years of subscription arrears for Thb Schoolhabteb, — Say, what 
do you think of publishing the names of such delinquents } Will it do ? 
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DiBD.^On IxHurd the « Alpha," between Haliftuc and Boston, Oet 24tli» Johx N. 
FvncAir, Proftasor of Qntk in Bartuouth College. 

We xemember him with profound lore and respect aa a fidthftil, kind, thox«ttgh 
teaeher through an entire collegiate course. If we reooUeet rightly, Mr. Putman, 
while a meaber of Dartmouth College aa a itudent, stood number one during the 
four years. He was an eminent eduieatory a finished sofaolar, a true patriot, a con- 
sistent Christian. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



AmromroBXBNT.— We call the attention of the teachers of fihode Island to the 
advertisement of J. B. Lippinoott & Co., in this number. They announce the early 
publication of a Comprehensive Geography, combining physical, mathematical and 
political geography. Illustrated with numerous maps and engravings. 

From the well-known ability of the gentlemen having the charge of this (Geogra- 
phy, teachers may anticipate a book that will fiUly discuss the subjecU on which it 
treats. Tlie educators of this country are indebted to the Lippincotts for some of 
the most useAU and thorough text-books which have ever been used in our schools, 
and also reference works, which are indispensable to the student in his research. 

Among their late pubUcations, perhaps the most important, and which will tend 
to change radically the method of instruction in that hitherto much .neglected 
branch of study, is Allen's Primary Oeography. This little book has worked its 
way into all our best schools. East and West. It has lately been adopted in the 
whole State of California. It is used in Oswego, N. T. ; Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; Milwaukie, Wis. ; Louisville, Ky., and in nearly all the Normal Schools of 
the country. The &ct that three editions of 10,000 each, have already been sold snd 
a fourth edition is now in press, is very good proof of the interest manifSssted in this 
little book. The first edition was issued only eighteen months ago. We are anx- 
iously awsitiQg the Second Book on the same plan as the Primary, and trust the 
teachers of this State will not ftiU to secure a copy as soon as published. If it car- 
ries out the plan of the Primary, it cannot fail to be a great favorite with those teach- 
en who are willing to investigate and adopt the mfy true ond phihtophieal method of 
tetiMng Geography. Teachers, read lippinoott's advertisement of tiiese books. 



Pbbbdom axd Was, bt H. W. Bbbckbb.— TVoftficr % JWAii.— This book contains 
eighteen of Mr. Beecher's discourses on topics suggested by the times. The first 
was preached Oct. 30, 1869, while John Brown was in prison awaiting trial. The 
second, Thanksgivmg Day, Nov. 29, 1860. One April 14, 1861, during the siege of 
Sumter. " The Beginning of PNedom " at the time of the compensated emancipa- 
tion message of President Lincoln. « The Southern Babylon,*' on the first Sabbath 
of the year 1863. They are all upon fubjeots of great present interest, and have 
been and will be lead by tho u sands who are out of the pale of Plymouth Church 
and beyond the sound of its mighty trumpet. s. 
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OBOoxAfHT.— Our school ixx>k publiBhera haye, dnxing the last ten yean or more, 
issued a large number of t'uct-books on Geography. Some of them have been Tery 
goftf ; and some of them, in our opinion, are Tery poor. On the whole, this branch of 
common and high-school study has of late received attention more commensurate 
with its importance, and there has been manifest an improyement in the absolute 
knowledge of the subject, as well as in the method of teaching it. In some of the 
more recent text-books we have a clear, concise statement of the principles of the 
subject, and a well digested arrangement of the parts necessary to be learned. But 
we have needed a text-book of a higher grade Ibr our higher institutions and best 
class of public schools. Whether we hare this now or not must be decided by the 
test of the school-room. 

We are happy, however, in calling the attention of teachers and school-commit- 
tees to a new work,* just published, with the title indicated in the foot note referred 
to at the head of this article. It appears to be a careftUly prepared work, comprised 
in 588 pages, octavo, beautifully printed, well illustrated and systematically arrang- 
ed. There is, as stated in the title, a separate treatise on each of the Allowing 
departments, viz. : Astronomical, Physical, and Civil (Geography, embraced in 142 
pages ; while the remainder is devoted to Z^oeal Geography. 

It appears, on a cursory examination, to be well digested, written with general 
exactness in matters of science, embracing some novel and interesting features, and 
we are mistaken if, on examination and trial in the school-room, good teachers do 
not find it a good book, of a higher order than the books hitherto in general use in 
our schools. We commend it to the careftil perusal of aU earnest teachers. m. 



Gajjl Days, bt Gail Hamilton. — ^Those who are fond of a spicy dish will relish 
this book and find much good advice and many valuable hints given in a piquant 
way. The articles have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly ^ and those who have seen 
them there will be glad to have them complete by themselves. Those who do not 
tske the Atlantic should add this book to their libraries, for it has the merit of an 
original style certainly. Every woman in the country should read « A Call to my 
Countrywomen," and '< A Spasm of Sense." None but a woman could have writ- 
ten them. Ticknor & Fields, publishers. s. 



OuB Old Hoxb, bt Nathanibl Hawthobnb.— We are indebted to Ticknor & 
Fields for a copy of this book, which we have not yet found time to read. It cer- 
tainly has an inviting appearance, as does every book issued by these enterprising 
publishers. We shall give to the readers of our journal the benefit of our carefdl 
perusal ; for it will do us good and not harm to brush up our memory once in a 
while, and not forget our old home, where there is much to admire, and from which 
we have much still to learn. ** Long live the Queen." s. 



•J. H. Colton's American Sebool Qeography: eompriting separate trealifet on ABtTonomioal, 
Fh7«ieal and GItII Geography, with deacriptlons of ^e sereral grand divisions and oonntries of the 
globe. Bj Charles CazroU Morgan. lUostrated with numeroas engravings, and aceompanied by 
J. H. Colton's School Atlas. New York : Ivison, Phlnney ft Co. 1863. 
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Method op TiACHiNa Oboobafht.— Probably no branch of study in our common 
BohoolB is BO poorly tanght, or so indefinitely understood as Geography. Scholars 
often commit to memory many detached facts, unimportant descriptions, and long 
lists of names of towns, capes, gulfs rirers, etc., but gain no conception of the prin- 
ciples and laws that underlie this important sdenee. 

Geography is a science and should be taught a« such ; then the vast amount of 
details and extraneous matter that encumber our text-books can be easily learned* 
Prof. Arnold Guyot, Professor of physical geography at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
one of the best geographers the world has produced, came to this country some ten 
years ago and by his many lectures before educational conventions urged the impor- 
tance of the study of physical geography as the foundation of all geographical know- 
ledge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in the subject, he projected a 
series of Wall Maps for the use of schools, based on his system of instruction, viz., 
illustrating physical and political Geography. All teachers and firiends of popular 
education will be pleased to learn that this series of large maps, so long promised, 
will be ready for the FaU schools. A Teacher's Manual also will be ready soon, but 
one great merit of ihe maps is that they can be used to advantage with any text-book 
on political or physical geography now in use in our pommon schools or academies. 
Their real merit, however, is of a much higher order. For accuracy, beauty, fresh- 
ness, deamess and harmony, they excel any before published in this country or in 
Europe. Probably no one is so well qualified to prepare works on (Geography. 
Professor Guyot has devoted a lifetime to the investigation of this science. He came 
to this country in connection with Prof. Agassiz, and each stands at the head of his 
respective department. Prof. Guyot has obtained a wide reputation among teachers 
by his lectures on physical geography, and by his published volume entitled •* Earth 
and Man." This truly valuable book has passed through many editions, both in 
this country and Europe, and is still the very best manual on physical geography to 
be found in any language. 

The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now being brought out on a munificent 
' scale corresponding with their merit, by the enterprising publisher, Mr. Charles 
Scribner, of New York. The publication of his complete series of maps and text- 
books is the largest and most extensive enterprise of the kind ever attempted — in- 
volving an expenditure of over $40,000. The smaller maps and text-books will be 
issued firom the press as fiut as possible. It is the ibitention of the author and pub- 
lisher to cover the whole ground, and be able to furnish maps and text-books adapt- 
ed to every educational institution, from the primary school to the highest university. 
The publication of these works will mark a new era in the method of teaching 
geography. Almost every teacher has been weaned by trying to impart a knowledge 
of the ** ten thousand useful facts," which constitute the basis of our geographical 
text-books. Innumerable names of towns, rivers, bays, &c., taxing the memory be- 
yond endurance — giving trivial descriptions of each section or prescribed boundaries, 
without reference to the physical features, and with no recognition of the principles 
of the science of geography. 

With the publication of Prof. Guyot's maps and books we hope for a new order 
of things, and that classes will not be left to wander without the guide of principle 
and law in the ancient wilderness of miscellaneous facts. Let them know and feel 
that the Ghreat Creative Hand can be traced in all the departments of geography ; 
that the earth is an organic total, fitted by all its structure to be the home of man ; 
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that there ii a « life of the globe " ; that the woild* aa mnob aa the human body, 
exhibits design in all its members ; tUat the air, ocean and land act and react perpet- 
ually upon one another, fitting this ** terraqoeoas sphere " for all the wants of the 
human race; that mountains, rirers, seas, &e«, exercise an important influence on 
the products and industry of a people and the progress of nations; that nature pro- 
fides for the growth of cities and towns ; that the faToring winds and currents that 
aid the intelligent mariner are goremed by law ; in fsct, that geography U a $cUne^ 
worthy of their closest study. Prof. Guyot^ as an inrestlgator of truth in this di- 
rection, stands out in bold relief above all others. 

None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Humboldt and Bitter has entered 
more into the spirit of inyestigation which was erinced by these acknowledged mas- 
ters, than he, and none has developed, in a more felicitous manner, or with more im- 
portant additions, the views which they were foremost to announce. Having been 
their pupil in early life, he adopted their views with an enthusiasm which foreshad- 
owed his late distinction. He early became an earnest investigator of the natural 
world ; the mountains and glaciers of his native land were his favorite study ; and 
since his removal to the United States he has lost no opportunity to become fiuniliar 
with the mountain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has undertaken the preparation 
of a series of maps and books illustrating and embodying the results of his patient 
investigations and high attainments. In New England especially, where their merits 
wiU be most folly appreciated, his works will receive a most hearty welcome, and we 
bespeak for tbun that general use which their intrinsic merits demand. — Maine 
Tioeher. 



Mbthotm op Stubt in Natural HmroBT, bt L. Aoabsis.— This boo^ needs no 
commendation from Thb Bohoolxastbb. The name of its illustrious author is too 
highly venerated throughout our country, and too dearly loved by every teacher of 
Rhode Island, to be long in finding its way into their atudies and librariea. Ours is 
indeed a golden age. What a mine of scientific wealth Ood has given us in the 
existenoe of such a man as Agassis. We congratulate our readers upon having the 
lessons of this great teacher within their reach. Ticknor & Fields, publishers, a. 



We have read the Eighth Annual Beport of the City Superintendent of Schools 
of Brooklyn, New York, with much interest. The Superintendent, Mr. J, W. 
Bulkley, Esq., is an efficient working man, and the schools, we trust, are becoming 
surely and steadily a fruitftil source of good to the conmiunity and our common 
country. 

Wb call the attention of of teachers and school committees to the advertLsement 
of O. D. Case k Co. In the next number, we shall notice Camp's (Geography, which 
want of space forbids in this number. 

Tbachbbb I Bead the circular of Fowler & WeUs, in this number. Do you read 
the Phrenological Journal f There are many good ideas in it. 

Thb Atulmtio Mobthlt for November is received, and ftilly sustains the high 
reputation it has so justly earned. 
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VOIiXnOl JSIJJXJS. NITMBISB TWEIiVB. 

For the BchoolmMter. 

JOSirOlEaBS: OB, IiANGUAGB THB MBDIUM OF OONOlSAIiIirO 

OITB THOUOHTS. 

BT jr. T. BDWASDB. 

Nothing is more certain than that accuracy of expression fre- 
quently depends upon distinctness of ideas ; perhaps correctness of 
ideas as often depends upon accuracy of expression. 

It is nonsense to say, '^ Never mind about the words so that you 
give the sense." The two are inseparable. Their relation is such 
that a fault in the one necessitates a defect in the other. 

Most of the errors of mankind have been crystallized into speech, 
and some of these forms have been preserved and yet deceive us by 
symbolizing that which was long since proven to be fidse. Hence a 
nice attention to words is most important, especially to those who 
concern themselves with the development of mind or the embodiment 
of thought. 

It has been well said : — " They who feel an inward call to teach 
should deem it an important part of their duty to draw out the latent 
stores of thought which are already in their native language, to purify 
it from the corruption which time brings upon all things, and from 
which language has no exemption ; and to endeavor to give distinct- 
ness and precision to whatever in it is confused, obscure or dimly 
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The rage for slang and hyperbolical expression, characteristic of 
our people, is too apt to give a false coloring to truth, and sometimes 
makes that which is &lse appear to be true. 

Time was when the wills, opinions and consciences of men were 
held in bondage, but the shackles were broken, mind became iree, 
and with this liberty came the disenthrallment of speech ; but liberty 
abused becomes license, and it is a question whether the spirit of free- 
dom which animates our youth has not infused a certain contempt for 
the established forms and usages of language. It is certain* that the 
careless, improper and extravagant mode of speaking in vogue does 
not tend to the elevation of our colloquial powers or the improvement 
of our manners. The '* magnificent ! " " sublime ! " " perfectly beauti- 
ful ! " style of adjective is in such demand, that a plain, unpretending 
word is seldom used in describing the most ordinary phenomena. 

While the general tendency of this is to produce distorted views of 
things, it not unfrequently by its very intenseness fails to give the 
meaning intended. That which is simply picturesqe, becomes the 
" most beautiful landscape ever seen ! " 

This practice, so contrary to correct taste, is not attended by so 
many evils as that of using words and phrases which, under the guise 
of truth, present to us a falsehood. Language has been called ^* fossil 
poetry," and very properly so, as it frequently contains some unusual 
metaphors, thoughts or shades of meaning which do not appear upon 
the surface. But as the geologist sometimes mistakes a concretion for 
a petrifaction, and imagines it to be the representative of vitality ; so 
we are constantly using forms of expression which do not and never 
did contain a verity. 

It has been quaintly said that ^^ language is the vehicle of thought," 
and it might be added, that the carriage frequently goes out empty. 
Were this all, however, it would not be so bad, but as hollow stones 
are usually filled with toads and spiders, so these have become the 
abodes of subtle errors. It was the boast of sophists, that they could 
prove or disprove any question which might be presented to them, 
and modern discussions are abundantly illustrative of the fact that no 
theory, right or wr«ng, which has been invented has long lacked a 
garment in which to appear. 

The writer of this short article does not propose to relieve Father 
Atlas, or hope to change a single expression to which allusion will be 
made. Premising, however, this much, that ^^ words" are 'Hhe signs 
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of ideas," is it not the duty of every teacher especially, to use only 
appropriate symbols, and carefully avoid those which contain an 
error ? Yet how constantly is this rule violated ! 

Walking out in the morning, a child asks us why the flowers look 
so fresh. We answer, ** The dew has fallen upon them ! " and as 
the little fellow looks upon the glittering drops, he receives an idea 
which it will require a whole course of Natural Philosophy to eradi- 
cate. Every generation has this lesson to unlearn. Children are 
wonderfully truthful, and when you speak of " falling dew," tliey 
understand you to mean just what you say. Why not have some 
expression which would not convey the false idea that dew falls. 

In the evening we go out to view the firmament. The little folks 
go with us. A meteor shoots athwart the sky. ** What is that ! " 
cries one. In our wisdom, we answer, " A shooting star " ; and now 
they settle in their minds as a fact, that stars can leave their places 
and fly about like rockets. Henceforth this is knowledge to them 
until they study Astronomy. 

Your little son goes after trout, catches a number, and you compli- 
ment him by saying, " You have been very fortunate," or " lucky," 
thus giving him a fine lesson in Moral Science. 

The Indian calls the death-dealing rum, " fire-water" ; the French- 
man, " eau de w«," water of life. 

We still speak of the sun's "rising" and '* setting"; seeming to 
seek to perpetuate the exploded Ptolemic System of the heavens. 
That which we call " salt" is not salt at all. A " lunatic," poor man, 
has been under the influence of the moon, that never thought of 
injuring him^ " spoiling fish," " hurting the complexion," " making 
persons blind," or doing any of the thousand things attributed to her. 

Names have frequently been given to objects from the properties 
they seemed to possess. In many cases these are strikingly beautiful. 
Nothing could be finer than Minnehaha, — "laughing water." Any 
one that has looked upon the rare loveliness of that island lake, Win- 
nepiseogee, will agree that the Indians were right in calling it " The 
smile of the Great Spirit." Miche Sepe — Mississippi — is certainly 
the "muddy water." But America, Turkey, Catholic, crystal, 
mother-of-liquor, and many more that will readily suggest themselves, 
are wretched misnomers. 

Old Von Helmont, the alchemyst, when he saw the fatal effects 
produced by certain unseen agents upon the miners, could only 
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account for it by supposiog them to be geists [ghosts], from which 
originated our English word, ^' gas." In a similar manner arose the 
names of certain powerfiil stimulants, as ** SpiriU of Wine," Tur- 
pentine, Nitre, &c. These have long since ceased to lead the mind 
astray. 

Human language is a wonderful creation. As nature has chroni- 
cled the deeds of God on the carved rock and in primeval forests, so 
language has marked the struggles of man, the defeats and triumphs 
of mind. Do jou seek proofs of his fall, read them here. Have 
false theories prevailed in regard to morals and philosophy, you may 
find them in the traces here lefl. Has a nation become degraded, its 
language has also fallen. If we seek confirmation of revealed truth, 
we may find it in language. Like the artist's plates, words receive 
impressions which time may destroy ; sometimes, too, they bear dis* 
torted images. These we should labor to erase. In general, how- 
ever, they express truly the ideas that were fixed upon them, and 
' here we may find embodied thoughts of the great and good, though 
the spirits that begot them have long since passed away. 



IMFOBTAiraiB OV QiSaSTEBAJi CUXTUBJB TO THB TBAOHSB. 

In some callings men of one idea may meet with success — a suc- 
cess proportionate to the greatness of the idea, and the energy with 
which they seize upon and enforce it. 

A merchant or a lawyer may ride his individual hobby, and still be 
popular and prosperous. A clergyman may devote his superfluous 
time and breath to some engrossing anU ; be it slavery, intemperance, 
tobacco ; and in spite of chaff, his flock be still fat and numerous. 

It would not be wise for tAS to follow too closely the voice of such 
shepherds, for a teacher above all others, needs to have a mind open 
on all sides to truth, free as the hill-top, which welcomes not only the 
soft breath of the south, but the keen winds of the ocean on the 
northern ice-fields. He must not be a mere mathematician, angular 
as his own diagrams ; nor a mere linguist, digging at the roots of 
words, and forgetful of their living grace and power ; nor a mere 
book-worm in any department, but a person of large and growing 
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cnltore, to whom the most eager stadent may look for example and 
assistance. 

Knowledge, as our text-books present it, is like the tree which 
autumn has stripped of leaves and left stem and desolate. The same 
fiicts illustrated by a living and an active and ready mind, are as that 
tree clothed with summer richness of leaf and blossom. 

No ti*uth in God's universe stands alone. Each is fitted to each in 
one perfect whole, which cannot be ftiUy embraced in any mortal ken, 
but should yet be the object of aspiration and effort. He who guides 
the young should be able to direct their desires for attainment, what- 
ever bent they may take. 

If the pupil loves the wondrous book of nature and would trace 
the secrets written in insect or plant, in rock or star, he should find 
the instructor not unversed in ^' fairy tales of science." If he delights 
in the pages of histoiy, his interest should be still more quickened, 
while the teacher speaks of the heroism of elder Greece or Rome, or 
trace how the great blows for freedom struck by Netherlanders under 
William of Orange, or our fathers under Hampden, Cromwell and 
Washington, echo even now in our own borders with the clash of 
arms and the sound of trumpets. If the pupil seeks beauty with an 
ardor like the poet's or the painter's, let him find in his instructor 
appreciative wisdom, and a just though kind discrimination of faults 
and excellencies. 

But if the pupil possesses no such gift, and is dead to the nobleness 
of knowledge, so much the more are all possible resources needed to 
awaken slumbering fiEiculties, and draw sparks of genuine fire from the 
ashes. 

We need this culture to maintain our rightful position. If the 
pupil detect ignorance on one point, he will, however unjustly, sus- 
pect it in all. The teacher should take care to be always the intel- 
lectual superior of his scholars. Being so, he need not be at the least 
pains to seem so, for pupils easily distinguish between giants and 
pygmies. 

The routine of studies in many schools is extended and varied, and 
a thorough familiarity with it is constantly more and more insisted 
upon as a jrequisite of success. To answer demands in some quarters, 
the instructor must be an incarnation of wisdom, like Goldsmith's 
school-master, of whom 

«< StiU the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew." 
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But we mistake if most teachers have not felt that occasionaHy a 
ready command of lighter incident and illustration outweighs even 
scholarly thoroughness, desirable as is the latter. But the two are 
by no means inconsistent, since quickness and strength may well 
accompany each other, and the mind that moves rapidly is not the 
less likely to arrive at safe conclusions. 

We should be able to bring forth out of the treasury things new 
and old ; things old, since the past has left such legacies of wealth ; 
things new, since the present is with us and the future close before. 
If we would lead rather thpn be led, we must have the spirit of faith 
ahd progress. If we would win respect, we should not fall behind 
the standard of scholarship of our day. It is somewhat difficult, 
perhaps, to take the proper course, when the popular taste inclines 
strongly to what is mean and trivial. Professing to be workers in 
God's great harvest-field, we cannot waste time and energies for 
nought. We cannot be at home in the excitements of the newest 
novel, or quote the verses of the latest rhymer. But even here there 
may be a golden mean, unless we are prepared to deny the utility of 
fiction altogether. The love of romance and entertainment is natural 
to the young, and it is no unimportant thing for a teacher to be able 
to discriminate better from worse, and so to advise his pupils in their 
choice of reading as not to frighten them into a hating of o/Z books. 
While there is such a vast majority of individuals to whom the least 
mental labor is a nauseous pill, let not over-conscientiousness lead us 
to fear the effects of sugar-coating it in any possible way. 

There is no danger of setting the standard for ourselves too high. 
Too many of us, contented with a few years of average success in 
our calling, form the tacit conclusion that we have reached Ultima 
Thule, which is of course a miserable sham, and enough to cause us 
very soon to grow rusty and mentally good for nothing. 

To himself every teacher owes it to be active and awake, keeping 
ever in view the attainment of new knowledge as one of the most 
noble and blessed of aims. 

Personal advancement will not piake one selfish, and indifferent to 
the growth of his pupils. Something of his love for truth will ring 
in his voice and sparkle in his eye, and whatever is right and earnest 
in those around him will give ready answer. 

None will believe that Arnold, — a worthy model for us, — was the 
less faithful in his duties as Master of Rugby, because his large and 
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generous soul was interested in all tbe great questions of the day, in 
every aspect of nature and life, and in the study and delineation of 
his favorite Rqman History. From rambles abroad, or from hours of 
literary toil, he returned to the work of the class-room more vigorous, 
happier, better. 

For a change of work is the most effectual recreation. We must 
not wear the harness too long, even though its pressure is not heavy. 
Let us spend the hours of leisure in another world from that in which 
we fret and work. He who intensely desires the progress of those 
under his care, must often turn from his work at right-fall with a 
sense of discouragement. How few even aim at his lofty ideal. How 
much of jarring and indifference to right appears in the little world of 
the school-room. But passing from these, let him seek refuge with 
the good and wise ; in conversation with friends, if he possess those 
of tbe genuine metal ; but if not, in the realms of science, history or 
literature. Here all is excellent and high ; great truths shine forth 
like stars, and grand feces look calm and sweet through the mists of 
ages, bidding God-speed to the earnest worker. 

Almost before he is aware, the details and petty vexations of life 
are subHmed into high completeness and noble meaning. Such eve- 
nings are far better preparations for a new day's work than those 
given to morbid brooding over the failure of the past, or even to 
excessive anxiety as to what shall be done or im|)roved on the mor- 
row. Thus the whole nature grows towards the stature of that true 
manhood by means of which only can we be what we ought as teach- 
ers, — without seeking which, we are not fit to be such. 

Whatever aids, then, the instructor can command — whether inter- 
course with men more strong and original than himself — the polish 
and experience of travel — a wide acquaintance with human nature — 
tlie refining influence of art, — let him add them to his storehouse. 
He will find daily occasion to draw upon it, and whatever he scat- 
ters for the good of others will become more fully and richly his own. 
— Ma9B. Teacher. 



Stray Thoughts Collected. — This is a progressive age and the 
young teacher must be on his guard lest he fall behind the current of 
progress, and thus fail to realisse the object of his wishes, He can- 
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not trust the '^degree" conferred by his Alma Mater ^ nor to any past 
success, nor to recommendations from high sources. The live teacher, 
like every other live man, must catch the spirit of the tipes, or silently 
fall behind and cease to rise. He must read, not only books, bat 
human nature, study the ways of the world and have a keen eye to 
" discern the signs of the times." 

Two men of the same standing in college, and to all appearances 
equally competent to instruct, will often in actual experience differ 
widely in the degree of interest they excite in school. Something is 
needed beside the mere text-book ; there must be variety to break the 
monotony of the common routine. Nearly every reading lesson will 
present opportunities to make remarks on some subject connected 
with History, Geography, etc. The teacher should be prepared on 
these subjects by previous study. For instance, should volcanoes be 
mentioned, he can excite • great interest and cause perfect silence by 
narrating the main fiicts in connection with the eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1779, or of Hecia in 1783. Five or ten minutes thus spent will 
have a beneficial influence on his pupils and do much to insure his 
own success. Whatever state, county or town is mentioned, he should 
tell something of its early history, population, newspapers, or any 
topic which may occur. 

Another powerful incentive is to set apart half an hour or half a 
day each week for a general exercise. This may be taken in con- 
nection with declamations and compositions, at which the teacher 
should select some leading subject and '^have a talk" on it, giving the 
pupils liberty to ask any questions they may wish. The whole school 
would be delighted with a short accoimt, for instance, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's march to Moscow, Dr. Kane's Arctic Expedition, or the 
Solar System. These topics are numberless, and rightly treated Will 
create a spirit of inquiry in the scholars, stimulate them to read for 
themselves and unite them to the teacher in his efforts for their good. 
I once heard a scholar remark of a teacher, ^' He never told us any- 
thing — he didn't know anything," etc. Now this same teacher was 
amply qualified, but he ** did n't think" of it. The successful man 
in all departments must have his senses about him and seiase the &vor- 
able moment. 

In Arithmetic, something must be done besides merely giving out 
the ^'sums" in the book. Let them find the price of wood, the 
dimensions and price per cord being given ; also of coal, etc* Let 
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them measure land, fence it, and find the cost after giving sufficient 
data. Let the girls paper rooms, carpet them, etc., and learn some- 
thing practical. At the. close, let a mental exercise be given, of 
M'hich the following is an example : The cube root of 27, multiplied 
by 10, divided by 5, subtract 2, take square root, add 3, multiply by 
10, divide by 2, take square root, multiply by 10, subtract 10, divide 
by 6, take cube root, add 4 = what? This must at first be repeated 
slowly, but the scholars will soon acquire a remarkable readiness in 
** keeping track" of the teacher. The small pupils, too, must have a 
full share, with less intricate methods. 

In History, many interesting things may be said in connection with 
the lesson, by perusing other and more voluminous works. The same 
js true of Physiology. 

The teacher must not let the idea prevail that he " don't know 
anythiftg'' outside the text-book, when by a little effort he might be 
very popular with the whole district. 

If any young teacher shall take a hint from these stray thoughts, 
the object of the writer will be gained. L. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
TKB STIJD7 OF THE ENOIiISH IiANOUAQE. 

It is stated of Benjamin Franklin that his beautiful, simple, Saxon 
style was acquired by a laborious and critical study of an odd volume 
of Addison's Spectator, when a mere boy, carrying papers about the 
streets of the little town of Boston. Having purchased this odd 
volume of an old woman at the corner of the street, he carried it 
constantly in his pocket, that, by committing to memory " those 
sw. etly flowing lines," he might one day succeed in imitating them. 
*' He took another curious method to catch Addison's charming 
style," says one of his biographers. " He would select some favorite 
chapter out of the Spectator, make sliort summaries of the sense of 
each period, and put them for a few days aside ; then, without look- 
ing at the book, he would endeavor to restore the chapter to its first 
form, by expressing each thought at full length. These exercises 
soon convinced him that he greatly lacked a fund of words, and a 

2 
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facility of employing them ; both of which he thought would have 
been abundantly supplied, had he but continued his old trade of mak- 
ing verses. The continual need of words of the same meaning^ but 
of different lengths^ for the measure ; or of different sounds for the 
rliyme^ would have obliged him to seek a variety of synonymes* From 
this belief he took some of the papers and turned them into verse ; 
and after he had sufficiently forgotten them, he again converted them 
into prose. Tn comparing his Spectator with the original, he discov- 
ered many faults ; but panting, as he was, for perfection in this noble 
art, nothijig could discourage him. He bravely persevered in his 
experiments, and though he lamented that in most instances he still 
fell short of the charming original, yet in some he thought he had 
clearly improved the order and style. And when this happened, it- 
gave him unspeakable satisfaction, as it sprung the dear hope that in 
time he should succeed in writing the English language in the same 
enchanting ipanner." 

Addison's style is certainly an excellent model. Perhaps there is 
none better among the earlier English writers, if anywhere. Why 
should we not devote more attention to the study of the good old 
English tongue ? It is one of the richest, fullest and most flexible of 
the languages of earth. 

A few years since a distinguished teacher of Latin and Greek pub- 
lislted a httle book called " Methods of Classical Study." The book 
was simply a list of questions on a few select passages from tlie lead- 
ing Latin and Greek authors. On a single fable from JEsop, consist- 
ing of jive lines^ one hundred and thirty-three questions were asked. 
On the first seven lines in the iBneid of Virgil more than two hun- 
dred and fifty questions were put, and on ten lines in the Anabasis 
we have over three hundred skillfully put interrogatories, embracing 
almost every variety of topic possible to be considered in connection 
with the text. This is the way to make that kind of study interest- 
ing, difficult, and profitable. There need be no hesitation in saying 
that this small volume of questions has had a wider influence in im- 
proving the " method of classical study " in our high schools, acade- 
mies and colleges than any other book recently presented to the 
American public. 

The question is frequently asked, ^ Why not teach the English 
language in the same way, and with the ^ame thoroughness and com- 
prehensive plan of thought ? " There is no reason why it sfeppW »ot 
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be done. Let our more advanced classes take Addison, for instance, 
or any other good English author, and after learning something of 
the period of his life, the general characteristics of his age, the writers 
who were contemporary with him, his peculiar traits of character as 
a man and a writer, what he wrote, etc., then proceed to a careful 
examination of some well-chosen extract from his writings. 

To illustrate this plan and the advantages to be derived from it, — 
which are believed to be very great, and worthy the attention of all 
teachers, — take a set of questions, which any teacher of ordinary 
skill and patience may prepare, like the following on 
• 

ADDISON AND HIS TIMES. 

1. Wliere and when was Joseph Addison born ? 

2. What do you know of his father ? 

3. Where did he receive his education ? 

4. At what age did he enter college ? 

5. While in college, to what particular course of study did he 
devote special attention ? 

6. Naflie some of the earlier productions of his pen. 

7. Who was his first patron ? 

8. Who was his subsequent patron ? 

9. What enabled him to travel on the Continent ? 

10. When did he visit Continental Europe and through what 
countries did he travel ? 

11. What did he write upon this tour and where was each work 
composed ? 

12. Relate the political changes which affected his fortunes. 

13. Give some account of the origin of the " Tatler." 

14. In what number appeared the first article by Addison ? 

15. What was probably Addison's motive, at first, in writing for 
the *'Tatler''? 

16. Who chiefly conducted the " Tatler " ? 

17. When was the first number published ? 

18. When was the work discontinued ? 

19. Write an essay, historical and biographical, on the ** Tatler." 

20. Who originated the " Spectator " ? 

21. When was the first number published ? 

22. How long was this distinguished publication continued ? 
. 23. Who wrote the first number ? 

24. What number contained Addison's last paper ? 
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25. What distinguished. English writers were contemporary with 
Addison ? 

26. Who of them were essayists ? 

27. What period is called the *' Augustan Age of English Litera- 
ture''? 

28. Why so called ? 

29. Write an essay on the Literary Period of British Essayists. 

30. Name the monarchs of England, and the date of the accession 
of each, from 1675 to 1775. 

After the class have given the answers to these questions in the 
recitation, let them make corrections, and write their answers in a 
book kept for the purpose, — the answi»rs to be in the form of a 
historical essay. 

Proceed, then, to a careful discussion of one of Addison's inimita- 
ble essays. 

In the next number of The Schoolmaster we propose to give 
some questions on the Essay No. 106, Spectator ; on '' A Visit to Sir 
Roger in the Country." m. 



BHOUIiD FUFIIiS BE ENCOUBAGED TO STUDY OUT OF BCHOOX.. 

BY M. C. STEBBINtf. 

The work allotted to children, like their food, should be adapted 
in quality and quantity to the several conditions of the subjects. 
Those who are too young or too sickly to digest strong meat, should 
not be laden with burdens grievous to be borne. We should not 
spoil their elasticity by subjecting it to untimely and ill-judged tension. 
Give the pliant bones time to harden. Allow the child time to grow 
naturally into familiarity with books: give him an apprenticeship 
long enough, and easy, not unguided or undisciplined — for children 
in the Primary school must sometimes be held to their ])lace and even 
to their work by a cord into whicli are twisted some coarser and less 
flexible fibres than the silken filaments of love. A cup of milk and 
a beef-steak, when analyzed, are found to be identical in many of their 
essential ingredients : so the intellectual training of the child in the 
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Primary school should have something in it fitted to nourish the 
embryo manhood. A child, naturally healthy, would in time become 
puny, if fed with nothing but sweetened water, even though it should 
be dealt out in a silver spoon. But with regard to the scholars in 
our Primary schools, we may safely say, that for so much of their 
intellectual education as can reasonably be expected of the school, 
there is ample time in the usual school hours. 

When scholars have reached the age of nine or ten years, they 
have usually acquired, to a considerable degree, the art of using boolss 
to some purpose. Some cases there are in which it cannot be said to 
be very much of an art ; in others, the perception is quick, the mind 
active and glutinous ; it readily sees the substance of a lesson and 
holds it. These unspurred will do more mental work in a half hour 
than others, of slower mould, can be made to do in two hours under 
the influence of every practicable stimulus. 

We would here call attention to these two classes ; they may be 
called, if you please, the extreme classes. Then, what we say of 
them will be applicable to all who come between, with some modifi- 
cations. 

Those of quick perception and active mind will, perhaps, readily 
piaster the assignment for the class within the school sessions. It is 
well that such should have other methods for improvement out of 
school hours. They may do that which would be much worse for 
them than study, but they need not. With this we will dismiss the 
first class. Our second class is much larger and not so easily disposed 
of. They practically control the movement of the school ; like the 
escapement of a clock, they determine how much, or how little motion, 
there shall be in a given time. Everything must be graduated to 
them. Philosophically, both rest and motion are natural . states of 
matter ; with the subjects under consideration, these states are specifi- 
cally appropriated ; rest is the natural state of the mind, motion of 
the body. The animal appetites are strong. The physical has gained 
a generous start, and is not in immediate danger of being run down 
by undue activity of the mind. There is a great deal of inertia and 
some friction in the mental machine. Considerable allowancie of time 
must be made for getting steamed up. If the brakes are put on 
often, very little momentum is gained, and very little progress is 
made. 
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We should say, then, that (heie scholars should be encouraged to 
study out of school hours. In the first place, because the time at 
their command in school is not sufficient to enable them to conquer 
their lessons ; lessons that do not exceed reasonable limits. Of the 
six hours, about one hour 'is occupied by incidental exercises and 
recesses. If the scholar has three studies, as is usually the case, the 
recitations will consume nearly one and a half hours ; this would 
leave three and one-half hours per day for study ; or seventeen and 
one-half hours per week. Is it not perfectly apparent that a very 
large majority of scholars would be utterly unable, in such an amount 
of time, to do a reasonable allotment of work for a week ? 

In the second place, habits of scholarly application cannot other- 
wise be formed. 

It is a matter of primary importance to the scholar that he form 
the habit of grappling with difficulties, patiently and persistently. In 
practical life nothing very great or very good can come without such 
habits. *' Labor omnia vincit^^ is a maxim that should be verified in 
the early experience of the pupil. This cannot be done unless time 
is allowed for successive trials. But very few of the class under dis- 
cussion have acquired the power to collect and concentrate all their 
mental forces, as the burning glass gathers the sun's rays to pour their 
intensified heat upon a focal point, hence, if they have but an hour 
for a difficult lesson, as soon as they discover the locality of an 
abstruse pointy they look for a circuitous path around it, lest by tarry- 
ing upon the solution they would leave no time for the rest of the 
lesson. Under such nursing, reluctance to face obstacles with manly 
courage will soon become chronic. The scholar will come to droop, 
like a wilted flower, at the sight of a difficulty. Were he made to 
feel that he might, and that he ought to take sufficient time beyond 
the school hours for successive trials upon the hard things in his les- 
son, there would be a reasonable probability that the grand discoveiy 
would be made, that even he has power to overcome difficulties, and 
that tliere is real and intense enjoyment in vigorous and defiant 
encounters with obstacles. One can never cross the threshold of 
real, executive manhood without something of this spirit ; no scholarly 
achievement can be made without it. With proper effort it can be 
developed in no small degree during childhood. If this period of life 
is passed without the culture of this fundamental element of an effi- 
cient character, the question of the future usefulness of the subject is 
uncomfortably problematical. 
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Again, these scholars should be encouraged to extra study, because 
it is impracticable, otherwise to overcome their dislike to study. 
There are, at least, two philosophical reasons for this : In the first 
place, our native disinclination to exertion, in any direction, can be 
overcome only by making frequent, continued, and persistent effort in 
that very line. Fidelity of this sort will almost invariably remove the 
irksomeness, and bring, in its room, real pleasure, — delight of high 
order. One can never overcpme his reluctance to rise at 6 o'clock in 
the morning by lying in bed until 9 o'clock ; no more can one become 
a ready and forcible writer by waiting for a convenient season to 
begin.' There is usually a lion in the street when we are required to 
go out to the performance of any considerable duty. But if we start 
with becoming promptness, we shall find an interesting and harmless 
whelp ; give him time to grow and he will gather fierceness ; he will 
acquire ability and disposition to manufacture very hideous roars. 

The second reason is, we are not interested in unproductive toil. 
It is said of a certain sea captain, who was an uncompromising believer 
in the orthdoxy of the poetic proverb, 

•• Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle bands to do," 

that,' during the scarcity of more pressing work, he used to give the 
command to his crew, "scour the anchor." Such work might be 
very well in its way ; but, divest it of all novelty, and other acciden- 
tal helps to enthusiasm ; looking at it through a Yankee's eyes, and I 
think it would not be a veiy interesting job. We all desire to see 
some adequate results of our labor. Our enthusiam will be propor- 
tionate to them. The scholar is no exception. Executive ability of 
a very high order very seldom comes to our hand ready made. Like 
other x-aluables, it is to be bought with a price ; the price can be 
counted out in hours and ingots of toil. 

Those scholars who devote insufficient time to their studies, leave 
all their work unfinished. It is as if the task assigned them were to 
roll a heavy boulder up a high hill, at the top of which was a level 
plain ; and, after rolling it three-fourths of the way, they should give 
it up to gravity until the next day. It would not be pleasant to find 
the stone at the bottom of the hill for several successive days ; but 
they could hardly expect anything else without a change of tactics. 
The scholar who does not take time and make the effort to master his 
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lessons as they come, not only finds his labor inefFective, but he also 
finds that the occasions for discouragement are constantly accumulat- 
ing, and the chances are that he will soon be driven to the dilemma — 
either horn of which is not very creditable to him — of being put back, 
or of sitting down in stupid inactivity and perpetual dread of the cold, 
cragged towering Alps before him. Then let all proper motives be 
brought to bear upon the scholar, that he may be induced to make the 
mastery of his lessons the measure of his effort. 

The pupil should be encouraged to study out of school hours ; 
because it would promote his physical health. The divine order is, 
to have the body hold the relation of servant to the mind ; and only 
as it sustains this relation is the body itself in a healthful, normal con- 
dition. Not a little of the miserable health that afflicts humanity is 
due to the reversal of this law. There is a sickly sentimentalism very 
widely prevalent, tliat assumes and asserts that a large degree of health 
cannot be enjoyed without a great deal of physical and very little 
mental activity or exertion. A certain amount of physical exercise 
is, indeed, very essential, but I do not believe that health depends 
more upon this than it does upon vigorous and healthful mental exer- 
tion. 

There is a very unreasonable apprehension about overtaxing the 
miad. Fever on the brain is not so deadly a disease in our country as 
torpor on the brain. There is abundant evidence that vigorous men- 
tal exertion, earnest thinking, is very healthful. There is no exhila- 
ration like that which it affords. We never feel so strong or so well 
as when every nerve and fibre is in captivity to some grand thought 
or high purpose. There is no other so successful physician as an earn- 
est, industrious mind, unless we may except a good conscience. 

I think that I know men who are to-day working, studying, exert- 
ing wide influence, who would have been in their graves years ago 
had they not been detennined and enthusiastic students. Very many 
scholars who are pitied as the victims of over-application, would very 
soon begin to improve in health if they would correct some of their 
imprudent habits, even if they should considerably increase their hours 
of study. 

There is probably no class of men who enjoy more uniform health 
than temperate, earnest, industrious students. How many of the 
world's most celebrated scholars, those who have been distinguished 
for their incessant toil, have lived to a good old age, and at last have 
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gone out a taper, slowly burning down in its socket, yet in the almost 
unabated exercise of all their vigorous and enlarged powers. Let us 
do whaf we can to raise up a generation of such complete men. — 
Massachusetts Teacher, 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 



QUESTIONS FBOM IiEACH * S'WAN'S FBAGTICAIi ABITHMZ2TI0. 

1. A and B lay out equal sums of money in trade. A gains $126 ; B loses $87 ; 
and A's money Is now double that of B's. What did each lay out ? 

2. A young hare starts 40 rods before a greyhound, and Is not perceived by him 
till she has been running 40 seconds. The hare runs at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and the dog pursues her at the rate of 18 miles an hour. How long will the dog be 
in overtaking the hare, and how far will he run ? ^ 

3. A gentleman has a garden in the form of a rectangle, surrounded by a walk 7 
feet wide. There are 15,000 square feet in the garden, and 3696 square feet in the 
walk. What is the length and breadth of the garden } 

4. A bought goods and sold them to B, and gained thereby 12} per cent. ; B sold 
the goods to C, and gained 12i per cent. ; C sold the goods to D, and also gained 121 
per cent, and received $1054,68}. The sales were all made on the same day. 
What did A pay for the goods } 

5. A merchant got his note for $1200, payable in 90 days, disceunted at a bank 
at the rate of 6 per cent ; he immediately loaned the money he received for his note 
for one year at 7 per cent. He kept the money from the bank one year by renewing 
his note every 90 days, and paying the required discount. At the end of the year 
he received the amount of the money he had loaned, and paid his note at the bank. 
How much did he gain by the operation } 

6. A grocer buys a sack of Java coffee containing 160 lbs., at 16} cents a lb. ; 
be pays H cents a lb. for roasting it, and there is a loss in weight by roasting of i 
of an ounce to each lb. At what price must he sell it per pound to gain 12^ per 
cent, i 

7. My agent in Mobile buys for me 500 bales of cotton, averag^'ng 500 lbs. per 
bale, at 10 cts. per lb. I pay him 1} per cent, on the amount paid for the cotton, 
and shipping charges at 60 cts. per bale. The agent draws at 60 days from Jan. 1 
for an amount sufficient to pay for the cotton and charges, and commission, including 
also 2 per cent, discount on the draft. On the receipt of the invoice, I insure for 
the amount of the draft plus 10 per cent, additional. I pay !{ per cent premium 
on the amount insured, and from the amount of the premium is discounted li per 
cent, for cash. On the arrival of the cotton, I pay } ct. per lb. for freight, and 6 
per ct. primage to the captain on the freight money, and also 4 cts. per bale wharf- 
age. I sell it on the wharf Jan. 20 at $1 per bale profit, and agree to take in pay- 
ment the note of the purchaser for six months from Jan. 20. What amount will be 

received on the note when discounted at a bank ? 
3 
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8. At what times between 7 and 8 o'clock is the minute hand 8-10 as far from 
the number 8 as the hour hand ? 

9. A, walking at the rate of 6 rods a mln., started from the southeast qpmer of a 
rectangular field, and in 16 min. travelled in a direct line to the northwest corner, 
and thence to the northeast corner. The field is 5-32 of a mile long. Required* 
the number of acres, roods, rd., &c., in the field. 

10. A gentleman has a horse and two carriages worth $500. Now if the horse 
be harnessed in the best carriage, the horse and carriage together will bo worth 4 
times as much Us the other carriage ; but if the horse be harnessed in the poorer car- 
riage, the horse and carriage together will be worth only 2| times as much as the 
best carriage. What is the value of the horse ? 



QUESTIONS FBOM I.EACH * SWAN'S INTEIiIiECTUAIi 
ABITHMETIC. 



1. A vessel sailed from New York with 12 months' provisions for 25 men, but 4 
months out she took 15 men from a wreck ; how much sooner was she obliged to 
return to port ? . 

2. A woman bought some apples at 3 for a cent, and atf many more at 2 for a 
cent. She sold them at 5 for 2 cents, and found she had lost 6 cents ; how many of 
each did she buy ? 

3. A man gave 56 i^ples to a group of children, giving to each girl 2 apples, and 
to each boy 4 apples ; the number of apples which the boys and girls received was 
equal ; how many children were there ? 

4. A farmer bought a cow, a calf and a sheep ; the cow cost $30 ; the calf and 
sheep together cost | as much as the cow ; the calf cost 3-12 as much as the sheep ; 
what was the cost of each ? 

5. ' Bought an orange, an apple and a peach for 12} cents ; the orange cost three 
times the difference between the prices of the peach and the apple, and the apple cost 
one-third as much as the peach ; what was the cost of each } 

6. Three boys. A, B, and C, bought 15 oranges ; A paid for 4 of them, B for 41, 
and C for the remainder ; they were joined by D, and the four shared the oranges 
equally, D paying 15 cents for his share ; how must A, B and C share the 15 cents 
paid by D } 

7. A sells a carriage to B, at 15 per cent, advance ; B sells it to C fo: $144, and 
gains 33 ( per cent. ; what did the carriage cost A } 

8. A fox is 60 leaps ahead of a hound, and takes 7 leaps to the hound 5, but 3 
of the hounds leaps are equal to 6 of the fox's ; how many leaps will the fox take 
before he is caught by the hound ? - 

9. A bought flour for $5 a barrel, and sold it at a gain of 20 per cent, and 
invested the proceeds in flour which he sold at a loss of 20 per cent. ; did he gain 
or lose by the transaction, and how much per cent, on the first cost ? 

10. A spent one-fifth of his money and i of the remainder, and gave away $12 
more than i of what remained, and found he had $100 left ; how much had he at 
first? 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



Teachers : We send with the December number all bills due The Schoolmaster. 
The amount for each one is trifling, while the aggregate is essential to the contin- 
uance of the journal. Some of our friends are in arrears two or three years, who 
are getting a good income and profess to feel an inteiest in the cause of education. 
The HONEY we must have. Don't forget it. 



MBETINQ OP THE INSTITUTE AT WESTEBLY. 

The R, I. Institue of Instruction met at Westerly on Tuesday, Not. 24th, in 
the Union Church, with the usual accompaniment, a pouring shower of nort-east 
rain. The President, Jonn J. Ladd, Esq., called the meeting to order at lOjl o'clock. 

After the ordinary business had been attended to, the President delivered a famil- 
iar address of welcome and cheer to the teachers in attendance. He alluded to the 
past history of the Institute, its earlier and later works and results. He urged upon 
the teachers the importance of mutual confeience in the theory and practice of edu- 
cating the young. 

At 2 o'clock the sessions were resumed, and the following question was regularly 
taken up : ** How far should the teachers assist their pupils } " 

Mr. Foster, of Westerly, opened the discussion. He thought the teacher should 
take such a course as would be suggestive, and leave the remainder to the pupil. 
He urged the necessity of teaching the scholars how to study, which he feared was 
too often forgotten. 

Mr. Greene, of Carolina, concurred in the sentiments of the first gentleman. 

Mr. Mowry, of Providence, said that the teacher should assist the pupil in a!l 
respects as far as possible. 

Dr. J. B. Chapin paid the three great objects in educating a child were, to assist 
them to acquire truth, to apply truth, and seek new truth. He thought there was 
danger of assisting too much by taking up much of the time in illustrating with 
stories, which may be very entertaining to the pupil, but deprives him of the dis(-i- 
pline. 

The discussion was very interesting, and listened to by all with pleasure and profit. 

At 3 o'clock, Mr. William A. Mowry delivered an Institute lecture upon the Study 
of the English Language. The lecture was an interesting one, and exhibited much 
research and thought. We regret that space forbids a more extended report. 

At 7i o'clock in the evening, our Bchool Commissioner, Dr. J^'B. Chapin, deliv- 
ered a lecture which was full of valuable and practical hints to parents and teachers. 
We are not allowed to report it at present. 

To conclude the session of the evening Drs. Trine and Wood, of Providence, gave 
an exercise in their new and popular gymnastics. They were received by a full and 
appreciative audience. 

SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY. 

Meeting called to order ; President in the chair. ^ 

The committee on resolutions presented the following : 
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JResclved, That the promotion of popular education ia one of the highest dutiea of 
the citizen, as heyig conducive to the material prosperity of the country, as well as 
the advancement of truth and Christianity. 

Retohed, That as educators, we are fully alive to the importance of the great work 
before us, and regard the frequent meeting of teachers and friends of education in 
general as tending to our success in the schoolroom, and that we shall go forth 
from the present session reassured and invigq^ted for the duties of the coming 
winter. 

Besolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due to the President, John J. Ladd, 
Esq., for the admirable manner in which he has presided over the deliberations and 
discussions of the present session ; to the Hon. J. B. Chapin, for his timely lecture ; 
to Drs. Trine and Wood for their beautiful illustration of their system of gymnas- 
tics ; to Mr. Edwin Babcock and the Union Meeting Association for the fxee use of 
their house ; to the Committee of Arrangements for the prompt and efficient manner 
in which they have discharged their duties ; to the citizens of Westerly and vicinity 
for the cordial manner in which we have been welcomed to their hospitalty ; to the 
Superintendent of the Providence and Stonington Railroad for free return tickets. 

Reports were received from the schools under the charge of Greene, of Carolina ; 
Woodbridge, of Westerly; Coon, of Ashaway ; Tillinghast, of Pawtuxet; Inman, 
of Richmond ; Collins and Foster, of Westerly ; and Kenyon, of Arcadia. 

Mr. William A. Mowry made a report of a contraband school for Mr. Smith, of 
Louisiana, who visited it personally. 

Mr. Robbins made a report of the colored school of Providence, and Mr. Mowry 
from the Providence High School. 

At the afternoon session, the question, *• The greatest evil in our schools, and its 
remedy," was discussed by the President, Rev. Prof. Ames, of Eost Greenwich, and 
William A. Mowry, and others. The universal opinion seemed to place the evil in 
the want of interest on the part of parents and others. 

The Institute was addressed in the evening by Hon. Henry Barnard. His address 
was characteristic of his usual interest and deep research in the cause and theoiy of 
popular education. 

The Institute was fully attended, and abounded in valuable an interesting lec- 
tures and discourses. 



BUFBRIITTBNDENT'S QTJARTBRIiY REPORT 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

GENTLEMEN : — The examinations of the several grades of schools, the past term, 
have been more than usually satisfactory. A large majority have fully maintained 
their former high standard of excellence. Some of those that have been regarded 
hitherto as inefficient have made very perceptible improvement. There are yet a few 
which are decidedly poor, and which require only earnest, skillful and devoted 
teachers to bring them up to the high standard others have attained. 

The branches that have been the most succespfuUy taught, are Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, and History. The examination in Geography has been the least satisfac- 
tory. There was a defect in precision and accuracy. The knowledge acquired was 
indefinite and uncertain, too much time had been spent in useless details, and too 
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little practical knowledge actually secured. There is room for improTement in this 
respect. 

Penmanship and composition are not receiying that careful attention their import- 
ance demands. They ought to hold a higher place in determining the rank and con- 
dition of a good school. Pupils should not only begin to write earlier than they do 
at present, but greater care should be taken, that they acquire no bad habit» that 
require to be corrected in the higher grade of schools. 

Our higher grades of schools have suffered the past term from the withdrawal of 
a large number of boys. In some instances the necessities of parents have doubt- 
less been the true cause, but in a large majority of cases it has been from a short- 
sighted and mistaken policy. There has been such a demand for the labor of boys, 
and the compensation has been co great that parents have been tempted by the 
prospect of immediate gain, to sacrifice the permanent welfare of their children. 
From the want of a just appreciation of the high yalue of a good education, many 
parents make a sad and irreparable mistake in depriving their children of that school 
preparation. and mental discipline so essential to success in after life. For there is 
no truth in political economy better established, than that labor increases in value 
just in proportion to the degree of intelligence by which it is directed. The history 
of those who have left our schools for the last ten or fifteen years fully confirms this 
statement. Those who remained in school and availed themselves of all the advan- 
tages of instruction and discipline are now securing from fifty to one hundred per 
cent, more for their services than those who left school before they had fully com- 
pleted the couree of instruction. 

Parents often allow their children to leave school when they complain that the 
discipline is too rigid, or the studies too hard. If a teacher happens to make a mis- 
take in the government of his school, or to punish more severely than he ought, or 
should he appear to have any favorites, this is often deemed a sufficient reason for 
depriving a child, for a season at least, of one of the dearest privileges of childhood. 
Others leave school in order that they may by some short or magic process be 
instructed into all the mysteries of mercantile Hie, without the drudgery of hard 
study or rigid mental discipline. Such prefer the f^ll freedom of the city, where 
tkey can do as they please, to the wholesome restraints and necessary authority of 
the school- room. They seem not to understand that the best preparation for the 
arduous duties of active life, consists in those habits of thought and reflection which 
can be secured in no way but by a long and severe intellectual training. When 
children- are allowed to be their Qwn masters at an early age, satisfactory results 
cannot be expected in school. Parental discipline is evidently growing more lax 
every year. The good old days of Puritanism have departed. And children are 
not now, as formerly, directed what to do, and required implicitly to obey, but they 
are rather asked if they will please to do this, or to be so kind as not to do that. 

The modern language of the nursery will sound very queerly in the school-room. 
But from present indications this will soon have to be adopted. Teachers will not 
be sustained in the maintenance of any discipline that conflicts with juvenile Inde- 
pendence. 

I regret to be obliged to report that the application to the City Council for an 
ordinance to check truancy and vsgrancy has been unsuccessfuL Other cities are 
able, by judicious laws, to protect themselves against one of the greatest evils that 
threaten their peace and prosperity. Why may not the same blessing be secured to 
the city of Providence ? None but those who are brought in daily conflict with this 
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frightful evil can form any conception of its magnitude. From the inTestigations I 
have recently made, I am perfectly satlAfied that more than seven- eighths of all the 
poverty, insanity and crime of this city may he traced to the neglect of proper iotel- 
lect and moral culture. Our almshouse, our hospitals and our prisons 'nrill fuUy 
substantiate this statement. Truancy has recently received a slight check, but 
vagrancy is rapidly increasing. Hundreds and hundreds of youth, without any law- 
ful occupation, may be seen daily in different parts of the city learning and practic- 
ing the ^ orst vices. A fearful storm is rapidly gathering, aAd unless averted by 
proper means, will at no distant day burst upon the city with terrible fury. I 
would recommend that a committee be appointed to petition again the Creneral 
Assembly for the passage of some judicious act that will best protect our schools 
and secure the peace of the city. 

It becomes my sad duty to announce the death of one of our teachers since our 
last meeting. Miss Julia H. Olney, after a very short illness, ceased from her labors, 
and, as we trust, entered mto rest. She was a conscientious teacher and a tmly 
Christian woman. 

I would recommend that the thanks of this Committee be tender3d to Dr. Usher 
Parsons, for the valuable present made to our school libraries of several copies of 
the life of Sir William Pepperell, which has been ably prepared by himself. 

The whole number of pupils admitted the past term is 8050 ; — 288 have entered 
the High School, 1939 the Grammar Schools, 1960 the Intermediate, and 3863 the 
Primary Schools. 

All which is respectfully submitted. DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



The Congbeoationalist, a religious newspaper, is published by Galen James 8t 
Co., No. 15 Cornhill, Boston. We have enjoyed the rich feasts which its weekly 
visits afford for many years, and cannot spare them from our family table. Its cor- 
respondence is of a rare literary tone, while the local contributions are from the best 
writers in our country. Any one who has read one of Chaplain Quint's letters from 
the army will look anxiously for the next. It is the best religious newspaper In this 
country. l. 



HoLBROOK School Appakatvs Company. For whose goods, and for anything used 
in Schools, address F. C. Brownell, 61 John street. New York. 
Schofield's Object - Teaching Pkismatic Colou Blocks. — We have received 
from this Company a novel, beautiful, as well as most useful and pleasing article of 
apparatus for Object Teaching, as applied to colors. It consists of a set of sixty 
blocks made in the form of small bricks, each of which is colored differently. On 
each is printed the name of the color it presents, also of what this color is composed, 
what it harmonizes with, and what colors are discordant, with other information as 
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Space pennits. The Law of Harmony and Disjord of Colors, with fall instructions, 
accompanies the set and is illustrated by a beautiful vignette circl^. The complete 
set may be shown at one view in the box, and with the blocks arrani^ed in harmony, 
or the reverse, or each family of colors may be grouped separately, according to 
their various shades. 

This apparatus speaks to the eye of the little one and opens to his uncultivated 
vision a world of beauty. It will awaken a taste in relation to colors. 

First, it offers so great a variety, correctly classified and so easily handled, that 
any person, by arranging the blocks in various positions, can satisfy his own eyes 
that certain colors do, or do not, *<look well" in connection. Any law of colors 
given as the dictum of another may be accepted or rejected, but the law demon- 
strated to one's own eyes must be believed. 

Second, it amuses children at home. With this in view, the blocks have the form 
and proportions of bricks, which facilitates their use in building houses and. walls, 
or laying walks, with variegations of color to suit the taste of the child. Even such 
as are too young to exercise choice in the arrangement, the necessary variety of the 
contrasted colors has a charm which is new every morning and lasts all day, and for 
weeks together. 

What reward for good conduct can be offered in a Primary School more accepta- 
ble than the privilege of playing with such blocks } 

I^. is very seldom we see any article so certain to gratify children, parents and 
teachers, and we can not too strongly commend these. 



Camp's Series of Geooilaphibs. 1. Camp's Primary Geography, pp. 64, small 
quarto. 2. Camp's Intermediate Geography, pp. 82, small quarto. 3. Camp's 
Higher Geography, pp. 200, small quarto. Published by O. D. Case & Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 1863. 

This series of text-books on Geography has recently been entirely revised and 
completed in three books, as above. They are ** prepared to accompany Mitchell's 
Sbeibs of Outline Maps." 

The mechanical execution, maps, plates, type, etc., are highly creditable, and fully 
sustain the excellent reputation of the publishers. 

. The Primary is well adapted to the little folk. It everywhere gives the idea before 
the name. Its discussion upon the United States is fuller than upon the other coun- 
tries. This is well, especially in a primary. The Higher book is a very full and 
complete text- book for ** Grammar and High Schools, and for the higher classes of 
District Schools." m. 



Moral Philosophy ; or, The Duties of Man considered in his Individual, Domestic, 
and Social Capacities. By George Combe. Reprinted from the Edinburgh edition, 
with the Author's latest corrections. Large 12mo; price $1.25. New York : 
Fowler & Wells, publishers, No. 308 Broadway. 

The present work was first gWen to the country under the following circumstances : 
<*In 1832 an association was formed by the industrious classes of Edinburgh for 
obtainmg instruction in useful and entertaining knowledge, by means of lectures, to 
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be delirered in the evenings after business hours. These lectures were designed to 
be popular with fegard to style and illustration, but systematic in arrangement and 
extent. One evening in each week wa^ devoted to Astronomy ; two nights to Chem- 
istry ; and I was requested to deliver a course on Moral Philosophy, commencing in 
November, 1835, and proceeding on each Monday evening, till April, 1836. Thus 
there were delivered twenty consecutive lectures on Moral Philosophy, on the Mon- 
day evenings ; fifty lectures on Chemistry, on the evenings of Tuesdays and Fridays ; 
and twenty* five lectures on Astronomy, on the Thursday evenings. The audienoe 
amounted to between five and six hundred persons of both sexes." 

A cotemporary says : « This book is a treasure. It is the only American edition 
of the Moral Philosophy containing the author's latest revisions. It teaches the 
progressive philosophy on every page, and should be in the library of every lover of 
humanity. Health, happiness, progression come from woiks of this stamp, and we 
heartily commend it to the world." 



Eaton's Sbrzes of Arithetics. Consisting of Primary, Mental, Common School 
and Treatise on Arithmetic. Adapted to the best mode of instruction in common 
schools and academies. By James S. Eaton, M. A., instructor in Phillips' Acade- 
my, Andover, Mass. 

We have examined with great care the above series of arithmetics, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that in philosophical arrangement, clearness and conciseness of 
expression they are not excelled by any other series we have examined. 

The Author has cai/ght the true spirit of starting the* *• little ones" right, illus- 
trating the subject by visible objects, which, in our estimation, is the only natural 
method of giving instruction at first. The Primary book is beautifully illustrated, 
and must be very attractive to the beginner. The most prominent feature of the 
«* Common School " is the analysis, which pervades the work, constantly imbuing 
the mind of the pupil with the paramount importance of giving a rsason for every 
operation he performs. We cannot speak too highly of this method of instruction. 
The Treatise on Arithmetic is the crowning work of the series. The science of 
numbers is fully illustrated and demonstrated, and still it contains a sufficient 
amount of practical matter. 

The mechanical work of the entire series reflects credit on the enterprising pubt 
Ushers, Messrs. Taggard & Thompson, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 



Tbb Grbat Axbrican Rebellion. Being a complete narrative of the Origin and 
Progress of the War, with biographical sketches of leading Statesmen, Naval and 
Military Commanders. By Robert Tomes, M. D. Virtue & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers. 

This history of the Rebellion is doubtless the most complete and accurate of anj 
that is being published. It is issued in numbers, illustrated hy highly-finished steel 
engravings of battle scenes, fortifications, maps, portraits, &c. F. O. C. Darley is 
the principal artist. We commend this history to the readers of The Schoolmaster. 
It may be obtained at No. 86i Westminster street, Providence. 
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WoBCBBTEft's Outlines of Histoey. — Elements of History, Ancipnt and Modern, 
by J. E. Worcester, as a text- book, meets the demands of our schools more nerfccily 
than any other work upon the subject of History. It is a clear, di^tinct outline of 
Universal History, given with all the fullness that can be needtd in school. Yeaig 
of experience have proved the folly of trying to do too much in a limited lime. It 
is impossible for pupils to become acquainted with the details of Hi>tory, even i f 
their own country, in the short time given to the study in school, while a clear, 
brief outline is easily matured and lays the foundation for future reading and schol- 
arship. 

It has been adopted in many schools of our country as a text-book upon United 
States History alone, and, taken in connection with the sketches of European His- 
tory, gives a clearer idea of America than can be gained from American History 
alone. Its style is clear, concise and elegant, simple enough for the youngest to 
comprehend, and is a model of correct English to maturer scholars. The 'fact that 
the new edition of this History has been adopted in the Grammar and H-gh Schools 
cf most of our first cities speaks more for its worth than any words of ours. All 
teachers would find it very useful and reliable as a book of reference in connection 
with other works, although we believe there is none that can compare with it as a 
text- book for advanced classes. 



Important Ankouncement.— Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 135 Washington street, 
Boston, will soon publish the following books : 

*• Tales of a Wayside Inn," by H. W. LongfeUow; one volun o, 16mo, finely 
printed on laid paper, and handsomely bound. $1 25. 

•* Life and Letters of John Wii.throp," by Robi-rt C. W-nthrop; vith authentic 
portraits, engraved on steel, in one large octavo volume, cloth, extra. 

«• Life of William H'ckling PreKCott," by George Ticknor; in one tle^antly-printcd 
and finely-illustrated quarto volume. 

•• In War-Time," and other Poems, by John O. Whitticr; one volume, l6mo, 

cloth. 

* 

•* Soundings from the Atlantic,' by Oliver Wendell Holmes; one volume 16mo, 
cloth. 



The CATALoaL'B and Circular of the K I. State Nokmal Scho< l. — It is 
well executed, and an ornament to that excellent in>titutiun. The nnmher of 
students now members is forty-three. A general catalovrup also pre-scnts 571 names 
of those who have for many years been in the harness as educational workers. Long 
may this noble school thrive and enjoy the love and fostering care of our citizens. 



We call attention to the advertisement of J. L. Shoiey, £ q. S&rgentV K aders 
do not need a word from us in their praise. The immense popularity they enjoy 
the high literary ability of their author, and iheir in('r«»a-ed lircuUitlon say more 
than words. When the series i» cumpltte it will burprise u^t if they aie noi li.e 
beat booki in the world, 
4 
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BOOKS. 



FRANK L. GAY, 

140 WESTMINSTER STREET, 



X>]RO'VXX>SITaS, ]R. I. 



Constantly on Hand, and for Sale at the 
LOWEST PRICES, 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 



OLD BOOKS 



BOUGHT OR EXCHNGED FOR NEW. 
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COWPERTHWAITE k COMPANT, PHILADELPHIA. 

ZimTB ATTBlfTION TO 

tttorn's ^[eto ^txm si %x^miks : 

001IPBZ8INO 

THE CHILD'S ABITHMETIC 16 eeats. 

COLBUBN'S INTELLBCTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 •• 

COMMON SCHOOL ** 66 «• 

•• ABITHMETIC AND ITS APFUCATIONS 84 •• 



These booki diiler from many others in several important partienlsrs. 
!• The investigations of the principles on which the ntlrs of arithmetie depend, al* 
ways precede and are made more prominent than the statement of those rules. 

2. The logioal relations of the ssTcral parts of arithmetie are dearly marked hy their 
arrangement. For example, reduction is not treated as a separate rule, but so much as 
belongs to multiplication is placed under that head, while the rest takes its proper place 
as one of the practical applications of diTision. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, 
are grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine of proportion. The theory of deci- 
mals is placed much earlier in the oonae than usuaL The rules for compound numbers 
are explained in connection with the Vm'responding mlei fbr simple numbers, the princi- 
ple upon which these rules depend being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are given for the illustration of eaoh mle, and great 
ears has been taken to select those of a practical or business character. 

4. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys to the higher 
books are furnished gratis to teachers using the arithmeties, but are not sold to book- 
sellers. 

5. They are original books, the result of much earef^ thought, study, and expcrienea 



COLBURN'S ARITHMETICS 

are regarded by all teachers who are acquainted with their merits as at least among tho 
best treatises in this depsrtment. They are everywhere Uked best by the best teaoiers, 
and wherever introduced^ the longer they are used the better they are liked. 

Although so recently pubBshed, (the series was not completed until 1800,) with very 
little eilbrt on the part of the publishers to bring them into use, they have already worked 
their own way into the public schools of such places as St. Louis, Mo. ; San F^ancisoo, 
CaL ; Syracuse, N. T. ; New Haven, Hartfbrd, and Norwich, Conn. ; Salem, Fitehburg, 
Somernlle, ete., Mass. ; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the vicinity of 
these places. * 

TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS 

intending to make changes in this department, and who wish to get the Ban tmxt-booxb 
are requested to examine these and compare them with colemporary works. Ooptes Ibr 
examination will be fivwarded by mail, on roceipt of one-third of the annexed pnoesu for 
prepayment of postage, or they will be fiimished nam ov ixpsmB on peieonal appuon- 
tion to the publishers, or to 

DEXTER S. STONE, Booton, Mass., 
Agmi for IntroduetioiL — Office at C. 0* Cooke's Bookitoro, 

Hob. rr Md SO Bntito SteMk 
maytf 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, HAVE NOW READY 

CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 

IN WHICH 

The Latest Facts and Principles of the Science are Explained and 
Applied to the Arts of Life and the Phenomena of Nature. 

A NEW EDITION, 

ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN AND MUCH ENLARGED. 

WITH 

Wifttt l^unUrelr anlr €tn (Kngrabingg. 



By Edward L, Youmans, M. D, 



12m. 460 pages. Price $1.25. 



The ipecial attention of Educators is solicited to this work, on the following grounds : 

I. It brings up the science to the present date, incorporating the new discoTeries, the 
corrected views and more comprehensiTe principles which have resulted from recent in- 
quiry. Among these may be mentioned tiie discoveries in Spectrum Analyns, the doc- 
trines of the (AonaervcUion and Correlation of Forces, the researches of Berthelot on the 
Artificial Production of Organic Subetaneea, the interesting researches of Graham on the 
CryttaUoid and Colloid condition of matter, with many other results of recent investiga- 
tion not found in contemporary text-books. 

II. Avoiding excess of technicalities, it presents the subject in a lucid, forcible, and 
attractive style. 

III. It is profusely illustratfd with cuts of objects, apparatus, and experiments, which 
enable the student to pursue the subject alone or in schools without apparatus. 

lY. Directions for experimental operations are much condensed, and descriptions of 
unimportant chemical substances are made very brief, or altogether omitted, thus obtain- 
ing space to treat with unusual fullness the ** chemistry of common life," and the later 
revelations of this beautiful science. 

y. It presents just such a view of the leading principles and more important facts of 
the science as is demanded for the purposes of general education. 

YI. The work is arranged upon a natural method, the topics being so presented as to 
unfold the true order of Nature's activities. Part On« treats of the natural forces by 
which matter is transformed. Part Two, of the application of these forces to the lower 
or mineral world. Part Three, of the organic kingdom, which rises out of the preceding ; 
while Part Four, or Physiological Chemistry, completes the scheme in the world of life. 

YII. It presents the science not only as a branch but as a meane of education— a val- 
uable instrument of intellectual culture and discipline. 

YIII. It gives a clear exposition of the origin and nature of scientific knowledge and 
the value of scientific studies for purposes of education. 

SJ* A Specimen Copy for Epximination toill be aent, poet paid, on receipt of 62 cents, 

olt 
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MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

$ermanent Smprobelr Zlectrotgpe Ztrition^^ 

PO& DieTBICT SCHOOLS: HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADBMIES. 



New Primary Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Common School Arithmetic. 



National Arithmetic. 
New Elementary Algebra. 
Treatise on Algebra. 



Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. 

These books in their revised and improved form, have been pronounced, by an eminent 
mathematician : 



a 



STANDARD AND IMPERISHABLE WORKS. 



55 



Being the only consecutiTe leries by one author, graded to the wants of primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar and high schools, academies, normal schools and commercial colleges, 
•o extensively used in the best schools in every State in the Union as to have become 

A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

The use- of these valuable Text-Books far exceeds that of any similar ones published, 
and is even counted by States, viz : 

The Authorized Text-Books of all the Cities and Towns of MAINE. 

The Text-Books adopted for the SUte of NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The ** authoriUtive and binding selection, for five years." for VERMONT. 

The Text-Books universally adopted in MASSACHUSETTS. 

The favorite Text-Books of RHODE ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 

The preferred Text-Books of most of the MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES. 

The adopted Text-Books of the Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPAIA, &c. 

The popular Text-Books of the Best Schools everywhere. 



CRBENLEAPS 

NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 

^tni^ Electrotgpe EDition, -- -- -- 3u0t Bduelr ! 

lO* During the few months that this work has been published, it has been adopted 
as a Text-Book in many of the best schools in various parts of Nbw Enoland and the 
Middle Statba, and has received the highest commendations from the most eminent 
educators, but there is room here for only the following : 

LoNBDALB, R. I., High School, June 4, 1863. 

Oreenl**af 's Elementary Algebra has been in use in our school a little more than one 
term, giring excellent satisfaction. 1 think we have given it a fair trial, and do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it, in my judgment, superior in all respects to any elementary work on 
Algebra wiUi which I am acquainted, it is clear, logical and concise, and eminently 
adapted to beginners, yet sufficiently comprehensive to afford a thorough knowledge of 
the elements of the science. It will be found a valuable help to those teachers who are 
not indifferent to Uie merits of a good text-book from believing in the superiority of the 
method of imparting knowledge by oral instruction aione, 

JOSEPH M. ROSS. Principal. 

I[j*Tenns of introduction liberal, all Interested are invited to correspond freely with us. 

ROBERT S. DAVIS k CO., BOSTON. 

Oct, 3m 
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"The Best Geographies Published in America," 



LIPPINCOTT'S SERIES. 



B O O IE I 



ALLEN'S PRIMARY GEGORAPHY, on the basis of the Ohjcct Method. This is a 
charming book for the little folks. Sent for examination on receipt of 2o cepts. 
Read what is said of it as subjoined. 



BOOK II - 

SHAW AND ALLEN'S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, combining Physical, 
Mathematical, and Political Geography, with Important Historical Facts. 

In no other geographical work have so many leading and interesting facts and princi- 
ples been combined in an equally natural and impressive manner. It must serve to aat- 
isfy, in a great degree, toe appetite already set on edge by the Primary. 

lO* This book is now going through the press. Copies will be mailed, when ready, for 
examination, on receipt of 50 cents. 



B002C III. 

SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY,—'* The best production of its distinguished author.' 



B O O 3C I V - 

LlPPtNCOTTS GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD,— " Invaluable as a Reference 
Book for Teachers and Pupils." 



JBHijat is saiti of SlUcn's '^ximnxis, 62 l^tx»on» fofio ija&e 

nscti it. 

Lippincott'b Sfrik9 op Gfoorapiiies has been used in the schools under my charge 
for two termn. The elementary work by F. A. Allen is superior to anv other with which 
I am acquainted. CHARLES Z. SDTTON. 

Prin. Pub. Schools, Wilmington, O. 

During an experience of thirteen years' teaching, I have met with no work which 
answers so fully the purpose intended as All'^n's Primary Geography. Our classes show 
a disposition to commit more than the teacher has time to henr. 

E. P. CARPENTER, Rogereviile, O. 
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TESTIMONIA.LS. 

( Continued.^ 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION, > 
San Francisco, California. > 
Yon are doubtless aware that Allen's Primary Geography has been adopted in our 
Sute Series of Text-Books. We like it exceedingly. JOHN SWETT, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 

We have used Allen's Primary Geography in the Delaware [O.] Public Schools during 
the present year, and those teachers who know how to use it are great admirers of the 
work. I am much pleased with it myself. WM. CARTER, Supt. 

Allen's Primary Geography meets with our unqualified approbation. • • • The study 
of Geography has presented itself in a new aspect to my school, and my pupils who have 
finished the Primary work are ready to hail with enthusiasm the appearance of the 
author's advanced Geography. J. T. LOYEWELL, 

Prairie du Chieu, Wis. 

I put it [Allen's Primary] into two of our Primary Schools, and am so much pleased 
with the results of the experiment, that I shall recommend the Board to introduce it 
throughout to the exclusion of all other Primary Geographies. 

J. B. ROBERTS, Sup't Pub. Schools, Galesburg, III. 

It has commended itself most favorably, particularly in the interest it has awakened 
and sustained in the pupils. EDWIN A. GIBBONS, Waltham, Mass. 

It works welU— is just the thing in the hands of a good teacher. Our good teachers 
are delighted with it, and pupils make rapid progress. W. M. HATCH, 

Superintendent, Bloomington, 111. 

I can hardly say too much in commendation of Allen's Primary Geography. I am 
delighted with it. It is not only the best Primary Geography that has made its appear- 
ance, but the only one within my knowledge thtU can claim a character based on truly 
philosophical principles, ISAAC F. CADY, A. M., 

Prin. Pub. High School, Warren, R. I, 

It is now one year since we introduced your Oral Geography into our public schools. 
Perhaps the highest compliment we can paj it is the order already sent for another 
edition for the incoming classes We consider it invaluable to those commencing the 
study of Geography. E. A. SHELDON, 

Sec'y Board of Education, Oswego, N. Y. 

After several months' trial of Allen's Primary Geography in the class-room, it gives me 

{pleasure to acknowledge that the work has awakened more thought, and cultivated the 
anguage of pupils more fully than any book ever used in the Primary Classes. 

A. S. KISSELL, Sup't City Schools, Davenport, Iowa. 

Our teachers — the thinking, working ones — are delighted with it; and the children 
have learned to love it as if it were a companion. They read it in their classes, study it 
diligently In school, take it home with them, interest their pai^ents in it, and, the mothers 
say, put It under their pillows at night. JAMES O. ADAMS, 

Sup't Pub. Instruction, Manchester, N. H. 



Fablished by J. B. LIFPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
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TO THE READERS 



OV THB 



" RHODE-ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER." 



A LATE number of the '< Schoolicaster" contains, in its adver- 
tising nagesy what purporu to be a repljr of Oliver Ellsworth to a 
pamphlet and to an advertisement of ours in defence of our school 
publications. These issues, on our part» were wholly in self-defence. 
They were in reply to unjust and unprovoked attacks made both upon our 
house and upon our school nublications. In these replies, we did not go 
one line beyond the most naked self-defence. We made no attacks upon 
Mr. Ellsworth's publications, however vulnerable they are known to be. 
We made no charges against him individually, other than his own untruUi* 
fulness had made an absolute necessity on our part, in pure self-defence. 
In this "Reply," Mr. Ellsworth has virtually re-affirmed, without the pro- 
duction of any evidence whatever, each one of his previous misrepresen- 
tations, with one exception only. He is forced to concede, in a matter 
which admits of matnematical demonstration, that his statements and 
columns of figures purporting to give the number of pages in Hillard's 
Beaders, and which he caused to be repeatedly published, were not true. 
Not only were these statements, thus repeatedly issued and re-issued by 
him, suppressive of the truth, but their untruthfulness was at once so 
essential to the point he was seeking to establish by means of his incor- 
rect tables, and the falsehood itself is so plain and transparent, that it 
seems hardly possible that Mr. Ellsworth did not know them to be untrue 
when he made them, issued and re-issued them, month after month, in 
the columns of teachers' journals and in secret circulars. Thia inaccuracy, 
for which he can give no valid excuse, and which, while it is hardlv possi- 
ble he did not know to be such, he repeatedly caused to be republished, 
he is now forced to admit to have been a fabrication on his part, or rather 
a suppression of the truth. 

The latest production oi Mr. Ellsworth, like that of most of his pre- 
vious productions, is, in the opinion of high legal authority, libellous in 
its character. In evidence of this, we give the legal opinion of Messrs. 
Brooks and Ball, universally regarded as among the soundest legal ad- 
visers of this city. It does not require commenL 

BosTOH, Deo. 28, 1862. 
Messrs. Brxwbr & Tilkston. 

Gentlemen, — We have carefblly examined the pamphlet entitled 
" Even Exchange, or Progressive Trutn Vindicated ; A Reply to Messrs. 
Brewer and Tudston's Pamphlet and Advertisement,'' which bears the 
printed name of Oliver Ellsworth as author; and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is grossly libellous, and that Mr. Ellsworth is liable to you 
for damages sustained by you in consequence of the publication or iL 
The jpublisbers of the '* Maine Teacher," and all others who have published 
the Ellsworth paper, are alike liable with him for damages. 

Yours truly, 

BROOKS AND BALL. 

The statement that Mr. Hillard is not the compiler of his own reading- 
books, &C. (which we have shown, by the concurrent testimony both of }£r. 
Uillard and of Hon. William D..8wan, to be an unrelieved and unqualified 
untruth), Mr. Ellsworth has neither the manliness to retract nor the ability 
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COMPBISINO 



WORKS OH FHOII0GBAPHT. 



Hon. Thomas H. Bxrtok said, when presented with »^ 
batlm report of one of his Bp«eche« taken by a llcde k^ 
"Had Phohoobapht boen known forty y«»n ag«,it««l 

h»T6 SATBD Ma TWllfTT TBABS OF HARD LAAOM.* 



aEAHAlTS HAHI>-BOOK. Presenting the prfaespk«rf J 
styles of the ArCeommendng with the analyds tdwrnk 
and proceeding to the most rapid reporting ttyim, PA 

aBAHAM'B FIRST STAHBABD FHOSOGEAHS 
SEADER. In corresponding style, 4, e^ with V««^ 
T& cents. 

aSAHAU'8 SEOOHD 8TAHDABD FHOHOGK&IIi 
UPATnTR. In the reporting style. $1. 

BTHOFSIS OF BTAHDARD OS AKEBIOAH VW» 
QBAPHT, printed in pronouncing style. 80 eeatsw 

8TJan)ARD FHOHOa&APHIO DI0II0HA3LT gi^w* 
•ronanoiatlon and the best GorrMpondlng end »a | wr ft | 
Outlines of many Thoasand Words and Vhnmea, Un^ 
able to the student and prsetieal reporter. By 1. 1 
Geaoam. ISmo, $8.50 ;8to, $4.50. 

FHKASE BOOS, • Vocabulaty of Phr»seology. T5 certA 

THE MAHUAL OF FHOHOOaAPHY. BjPnmtA*. A 
new and comprehensire Exposition of Fh<Himji|iy 
wlthcoplons lUastnUons And Exerdsea. DesigMiit 
schools and prirate students. New edition, 75 eanla. 

AlCEBIOAH ICASUAL OF FHOBOaRAPHT. Bstegi 
complete Guide to the Aoqaisltloo of PlttaDM!** Fhn^ 
Bhort-hand. BTLoicaaLT. Meents. 

BOOK OF FSALICB, in Beportinff Style. $1. 
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PHOirOaBAPHT. 



THB SEFOBTEB'8 OOKPAITIDV. Bjr PirrMAX. ▲ com- 
plete Onide to the Art of Yerbetlm Beporttng, designed 
to foQow Plttmen's Menoel of Phonognphf . $1. 

BEW Mj&JQIEBS BOOK) printed In Pbonograpbj. Con- 
taining yeloable eztraotB. Complied by PimiAN. T5o. 

THE FHQBOOBAFSIO TBAGEEB. BfPirtMAN. On the 
method of Imputing Phonograpbj, eontalnlng e conrse 
^ of lesBODS, with pnetical hints on lecturing, eto. Engrav- 
ed in the oorvesponding style. $1. 

Tini HI8T0BY OF SHOBT-HABB, from the system of 
Cicero doirn to the Invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on Stone by Prmcjor. 75 cents. 

THE FHOBOGBAFHIC JHSXBUOTOB. By Bur PirixAX. 
(Elementary.) 25 cents. 

THB PHOBOGBAFHIO TtTtA'n'Rtt- ByPimiAK. A Pro- 
gressive series of reading exercises. A nsefbl work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 cents. 

FHOBOdBAPHIO 00FY-B0OB8| ^th morocco covera, for 
the nse of students. T5 cents^ 

00FT-B00K8 WXTHOITE 00VEB8. 13 cents. 
BOTE PAFEB, FEBOELfl^ FEB8, eta, in variety. 

THE AMEBIOAB FHOBETIO DIOTIOBABY, with pio- 
noondDg Yocabularies of Classical, Seriptuxal, and Geo- 
grsphiesl Names. By Daioxl 8. Smallbt. $i> 

Bsnt, prepaid, by retam of the rnsr mail, on reeeipt of 
St prices annexed. Allletters shonld be addressed to 

FOWLEB AHD WELLS, 

806 Bmoabitat, Kbw Tobk. 
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*«THB HiriEAir VACS DIVIBB.'' a IStmWmmi 
PHyiiogiioiiiy, I^yw, Sazi, Hose. Xips. XonUb loi 
Hair, EyebriywB, Hands, Feet, Skiii. Compterucwa 
all '*BigaM of Charaotsr* and Hcyv to2eadIbeBi"a 



IHE PHRENOLOeiCAL J»1fRllil' 

Ain> 

LIFE ILLUSTRATge, 

KTHNOIiOGT, the Natural Hfstorv of Man, ■#» «; 

trucUng much attention : and we sliall reoort te m 
Journal what may bo doyoloped eonoera/A^ dfefot 
nations, races, and tribos of men, with Illastratioev 
PHYSIOIiOGY, In which the ftinctions of the W?. 
such as Heart, Lun^rs, Stomach, Bonea, Musclwi \adU- 
In? tho Nervous System— their ** Used and Aba«a. - 
will be llluatratcd and described In a popular —" '- 



PHRBNOIiOGY, in its application to all the wi^ 

inU>re«t9 of the Human Haoe, iDcludinff the Ttwi^ear 
mciits, ana Man's Intellectual, Social, tod Moral Kttsrc, 
and How o Improve It Also Choice of Pursuits. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, with the ^Sioks or CuAUfn^ 
AND How TO ItEAD Thsm,** on sclentiilc prioa^ 
with numerous portraits of remarfeable persona. > 

PSYCHOLOGY, or the "Bolenoa of the Son^ Ib^ I 
Spiritual Nature, and his relaUona not oolr \o ^ \ 
life, but to the life to come, elucidated and expoioM « 
prlncipleB in perfect harmony with Berelatioo aDdOnt- 

A NEW VOLUME. ' 

nix 89th oomravcM 

O-.A^XO'TT.A.R-S' 1, 1864. t 
PuMiahed the first of each immfh, in a bcutiAil V^ I 
ftmn, for binding, at $160 a xear. Clnbe of ilTe, |2 iS c«fc; 
of len or men •tgflM rti|l «Mfk. Bamplea, Ibtaia- 

Please addf«M FOWLER AND WELLS. 
Ko. 106 Bboadwat, NiwTcn* 
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